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The history of the first century of the settlement 


clearing. The labors, trials, and hardships of those | 


who in carly days engaged in a struggle with the 
wilderness can only be appreciated by those who 
have made or are now making for themselves and 
their families a home in the wild, wooded regions 
still unoccupied. To go into the woods and “clear 
up” a farm is no easy task ; and the scene which is 
presented in the engraving will carry the thoughts 
of many of our middle aged readers back to the 
days of the hardest work of théir lives, but days 
that were bright in the hopes of future comfort and 
prosperity. Before the corn and wheat could grow, 
or the green pasture furnish food for the stock in 
summer, and the meadow its burden of hay for the 
winter, the trees must be felled, the tangled brush 
be burned, the virgin soil broken, and the seed sown 
in therough, but rich and willing ground. All this 
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: | demanded toil, and toil of the most severe kind. But 
of this country is one of forest-felling and land- | 





whut changes were wrought! Every tree brought 
down opened a new space on the ground below, 
and a new inlet for the sunlight above ; every stump 
or every stroke of the axe was an encouragement 
for the next. Look now at the aggregate results of 
this labor. A wild, savage country transformed 
into a peaceful, prosperous land of plenty. In 
some cases the change was slow, and several years 


1sso. 
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, But to one who returns after.a few years ‘absence 


| change is real. 


from the forest-side home of his boyhood days, the 
The woods have been swept away 
as by a whirlwind, and the picture that he has long 
held so dear in his memory, no longer exists in real- 
ity. The land has been “cleared up” and even the 
stumps of the old trees have yielded to slow decay 


| or the more rapid blasting dynamite, and the mower 


elapsed before the land was thoroughly subdued to | 


cultivation ; but often the transformation has been 
so sudden as to almost make one doubt his senses. 
In the space of a few short months the unbroken 
forest, known only to the Indian in pursuit of his 
game, was changed into open fields of waving 
grain. The wonderful story of the changes that 
accompanied the progress of the settlement of our 
forest regions, seems like fiction to him who has 
always lived in a long settled or prairie country. 


and reaper run smoothly over the ground. Year 
by year the “wood lots” have been. narrowed 
in, until they are now in many eases too small to 
furnish the proper protection from stormy winds 
to the wide open stretches of country, or against 
other sudden, violent meteorological changes. The 
desire to get all the acres into grain and grass 
has been too strong, and the results are not to the 
country’s advantage. We may from necessity be 
called upon to restore by the slow process of 
plant-growth what has been destroyed as by fire. 
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Bee Piants.—‘“J. F. Z.,” Isanti Co., Minn. But 
little has been done in this country in the way of grow- 
ing plants expressly to furnish pasturage to bees, One 
of the strongest claims that bee-keeping has upon farm- 
ers is, that it utilizes that which would otherwise go to 
waste. To devote land and the labor of raising plants to 
the bees would put the business upon a very different 
footing, whether it would be profitable or not remains to 
be tested. In a conversation with the late Mr. Quinby 
on this subject, he stated that the plant which seemed to 
him the most promising for cultivation was the common 
Catnip. This is a perennial, and a field once stocked 
would remain for several years; it blooms in summer 
when other honey-flowers are scarce, and it is said that 
the product is very white and of great delicacy of flavor. 
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Hints for the Work of the Month. 


[The Hints and Suggestions in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are Freshly pre- 
pared for every month, fri oi the latest e perience and 
observations, by practical men in each department. | 


Spring work comes without hurry to the farmer | 


whois prepared. Much ofthe mischief laid to un- 
favorable seasons rightly belongs to a laggard begin- 
ing. A well started crop rarely fails to be satisfac- 
tory in spite of weather, and a late one is rarely so. 

Early Planting and Sowing.--With the soil well 
prepared, early sowing is most desirable with 
many crops. Some tender ones make a poor start 
unless the ground is warmed by the sun and air, 
and a late frost »aydo harm. But it is rarely wise 
to delay because of what may happen, when prompt- 
ness promises the best results. 

The Condition of the Soil is always to be taken 
into account. Fields that are drained, either nat- 
urally or artificially, may be safely sown when a 
wet soilcannot be. Wetsoilsarecold. Some deny 
this, on the ground that the water is as warm as the 
soil, and has no refrigerating effect. But it is the 
circulation of air in the soil that warms it, and if it 
is so filled with water that air cannot enter, it re- 
mains cold, until the water has evaporated. 

The First Crop to be Sown, is spring wheat, then 
oats ; after these come beets and potatoes. Wher- 
ever spring wheat will succeed it is a desirable crop, 
even when sown in April. Out of its natural dis- 
trict, which is marked out by peculiarity of climate 
more than any other condition, it is of no use to 
sow it, unless in a small way to experiment with 
new varieties of unusual promise. 

Barley.—A fine condition of the soil is indispen- 
sable for this crop. Old barley growers know all 
about this, but many want to grow barley because 
it is a profitable crop when successful. It will suc- 
ceed in any good, well prepared soil, but a mellow 
clay loam which can be brought to good tilth is to 
be preferred. But good crops cf bright grain may 
be grown on lighter loamsif in good heart. It may 
be made an excellent soiling crop to follow clover, 
and as a change from oats. We prefer to sow 
thickly, say 2 bushels per acre, but opinions vary 
in this respect,and from 1: to 23 bushels is the range. 

Oats,—Early sown oats in our hot climate are, as 
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a sole, better than the late sown. Our climate is 
not so favorable for oats as the cooler northern and 
northeastern ones. There oats are heavy and plump, 
and seed from Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick will produce well for two or three years, 
By using seed from these northern localities, oats 
may be grown in the Middle States weighing from 
35 to 45 Ibs. per bushel. 


Flax.—It is supposed that flax is a “hard” crop 
cn land, It is true in one sense, but it will not in- 
jure a cool, moist soil that has a fair proportion of 
vegetable matter in it. It has been grown with 
oats and threshed for feeding, and there are few 
more profitable crops than this mixed one. A large 
demand is springing up for both seed and fibre. 
Mills are becoming numerous. But it should not 
be lost sight of that mills will not come until there 
is some material to be worked up, and if the farm- 
ers of any locality wish for a factory near them, 
they must first grow the needed material. It is 
fortunate that flax can be grown for feed, and even 
the straw used for fodder when mixed with oats, 
so that a good foundation may be laid for a suppiy 
for flax mills. The same is true of 


Sugar Beets, —After many years of trial and fail- 
ures, the manufacture of beet sugar promises to 
become successful. It depends wholly onthe farm- 
ers. To retainin our midst the millions of dollars 
sent abroad for sugar, is desirable. The Portland, 
Me., Sugar Factory Company, after several seasons 
of work, still perseveres in inducing the Maine 
farmers to produce roots, and is sanguine of success. 
Beets can be grown profitably if a determined at- 
tempt ismade. Let but oneacre, or less, be planted 
and well tended, and as soon as that can be grown 
successfully, 10 acres may be. 


Plant Early.—Beets need to be put in very early. 
The seed should go in the ground immediately after 
the last harrowing, and if the sced be soaked to 
ensure quick germination, the young plants will 
get a start of the weeds. The writer’s practice has 
been to do this with all kinds of roots, and as soon 
as the green line of the plants can be seen, to run 
down the rows with a hand cultivator that cuts on 
both sides of each row, and stirs the ground within 
an inch of the small seedlings. By keeping the 
plauts cultivated in this way the middles may be 
left without harm for some time, as the rows are 
kept distinct, and can be readily seen when the 
horse hoe is used. 


Plant by Hand.—Steeped seed cannot well be 
sown by a machine; by steeping, the quality of the 
seed is discovered. <A light furrow may be made 
and the seed dropped in it so closely as to consume 
6 or 8 lbs. of seed per acre. The rows may be coy- 
ered by the hoe or bya rollerrun over the ground 
across the rows. 


Fertilizers.—No other crop requires a more vigor- 
ous start than roots. A liberal application, at 
planting, of artificial fertilizer, Peruvian guano or 
special root manure being preferable, will go a 
great way to ensure success. It is well to scatter 
the root manure along the rows as they are opened, 
drop the seed and then cover. This prevents too 
close contact of seed and fertilizer which is often 
dangerous. Guanv needs to be more thoroughly 
mixed with the soil. 

Corn.—This is one of those crops which require 
a warm soil and which suffer from a late frost. 
But the ground may be prepared in season to help 
on the planting afterwards. As good a crop may 
be grown on stubble as on sod if the right method 
is followed ; and this is simply to give sufficient 
manure and thorough cultivation. 100 bushels pr 
acre may be produced, and this means double or 
treble pay for the same labor. Far larger crops 
than this have been grown, and of late years, 
thanks to the general diffusion of scientific know- 
ledge through the best of the agricultural journals, 
the average yield of this grain has been doubled. 
A yield of 75 or 80 bushels is now secured where 
30 or 40 bushels used to satisfy farmers. The use 
of fertilizers and good methods of cultivation have 
effected this; but the same means may be made 
available for even larger yields, and one should 
never stay satisfied with a large crop, but try for 
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still greater ones. The time of planting of course 
varies With the latitude, and these remarks apply 
when corn-planting is in season. 

Grass.—With a doubled yield of corn and pro- 
ductive crops of roots, more land can be laid down 
to grass. The cheapest and the most essential 
product of the soil is grass, The better the system 
of agriculture the better will be the grass produced. 
Orchard grass for dry soils, and Red-top for low 
land are now thought more of than heretofore. A 
study of the character and value of the best 
grasses and their cultivation and protection is now 
of great importance. ‘“Flint’s Grasses and Forage 
Crops ”’ is a useful book for this purpose. 

Seeding to Clover.—Clover seed sown this month 
will do well in many localities, if scattered upon 
ground previously harrowed with a smoothing har- 
row, which passes over the grain without injury, 
and fertilized with a light top-dressing of fertilizer. 

Soiling Crops.—The first cutting of green fodder 
is winter rye, that which is first cut will make a 
second growth that can be cut in June. An early 
sowing of oats, oats and peas, or oats and barley, 
should be made this month for cutting after clover. 
Soiling crops are sown in succession weekly, so as 
to have succulent fodder continuously. 

Fotatoes.—As the old favorites, the Peach Blow, 
Mercer, and others, gradually ‘failed and run out, 
so our newer favorite, Early Rose, seems doomed, 
asa field crop. Unfortunately we cannot as yet 
lay our hands upon a perfect substitute. Some 
promising new varieties are offered which are 
worthy of trial. One of them is mentioned on 
page 148. As a rule seed procured from a northern 
locality yields better than home grown seed. 

Live Stock.—The coat is now changed and good 
brushing or carding helps the shedding of the 
hair by stimulating the skin. 

Medicines are to be avoided as a rule, excepting 
in extreme cases. ‘Spring physicing’” is an old 
notion which should rest with our ancestors. If 
due attention has been given to feeding and general 
care, stock will come out in good order after their 
season of dry feeding and confinement 

Horses.—When hard work commences, dry food 
will be needed. It hardens the muscles and pre- 
vents excessive perspiration. The skin, tender 
from long rest, is easily chafed and galled. Cold 
water and Veterinary Cosmoline will keep galls in 
check and heal raw spots. Clean, soft harness, pre- 
vents galls. Shoes that have been long on ought 
to be removed, and in paring the hoof let noknife 
touch the frog. It will wear away fast enough. 


Cows.—Garget and abortion trouble the dairy- 
men. We believe in prevention. The former may 
surely be prevented by due care. As soon as the 
udder contains milk, it should be relieved by draw- 
ing off a part of it, if there is any tendency to hard- 
ness. These diseases are often a consequence of 
weakness. A fat animal may be weak for want of 
food. When a cow’s time approaches and the feed 
is suddenly reduced, disturbance of the system is 
caused. Circulation becomes irregular, and con- 
gestion occurs in the most susceptible organs. The 
udder is the principal one of these at this period, 
and an attack of garget is very sure to occur. 
This may not always be so, but long experience 
and observation convinces us that it generally is. 
The remedy is obvious. 

Sheep and Lambs.—As lambs grow and thrive, 
ewes suffer. All the growth of the lamb comes 
from the ewe. The suggestion should carry its 
own moral, viz., feed theewe. There is no food so 
nourishing for a lamb as the dam’s milk, and plenty 
of it produces the finest lambs. Cow’s milk may 
do for a store lamb, but not for a market lamb. 
Ticks will become troublesome and fret the flock. 
The use of a strong decoction of Tobacco will 
destroy these pests. 

Swine.—Corn is high, but so is freight, and as 800 
lbs. of corn may be carried in a pork barrel, it is a 
question if it will not pay to feed 50 cent corn to 
4 cent pigs. Every bushel of corn fed relieves the 
market of a surplus, and makes the remainder more 
salable. This is to be considered. Also the fact 
that there is a kind of pigthat may be fed the most 
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profitably and that one kind is the one to discover 
and choose. Hereafter farmers will save their profits 
in all probability, just as is done in other manufac- 
turing business. Animals are living farm machines. 

Poultry.—Vermin run riot among the poultry and 
many poor fowls die of diseases caused by the con- 
stant worriment of lice and fleas. As the weather 
grows warm this is to be looked after, and the flock 
freed from the pests. Free use of kerosene oil or 
crude petroleum, about the roosts and crevices of 
the nests, and clean earth in the runs and houses 


will effect a deliverance. 


Machinery.—After the winter’s rest an overhauling | 


of the machines will be proper. Dust and rust 
should be cleaned off, and oil and tallow used 
liberally. It should be understood that there is more 
wear from rust than from use, with farm machinery. 





Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


Orchard and Nursery. 

Whoever sets out an orchard of course does it 
with the expectation of a return in fruit. No one 
plants corn or potatoes without first considering if 
the land will give him a crop; if the soil is not in 
the proper condition he knows that he must make 
it so, or lose his seed and his labor. Much less 
than corn and potatoes can fruit trees make a crop 
on nothing. The trees will struggle along, do the 
best they can, but such orchards do not pay, and 
“run out ’’ early. Unless the land is sufficiently fer- 
tile for an ordinary farm crop, it shouid be made 
so; no soil too wet for such crops will answer for 
fruit trees, which, to succeed, need well drained 
land. The plowing should be as deep as the 
character of the soil will allow, and the sub-soil 
plow may generally follow the other with benefit. 

The Trees.—It is assumed that trees were ordered 
some time ago ; they should be at hand ready for 
planting. It is the custom at nurseries to take up 
and heel-in a large stock of the kinds of trees most 
called for, this retards the growth, and allows them 
to fill late orders. If there is a nursery near at 
hand it will pay to make a bargain, if possible, to 
help dig the trees yourself, and thus secure a larger 
share of the roots that belong to them. If trees, in 
a long journey, become dry and shriveled, bury 
them, root and branch, in mellow earth for a few 
days, when they become plump again. In unpack- 
ing the trees, look to the labels, as some may be- 
come detached and would otherwise be lost. 

Laying Out.—In staking out the ground take 
care to have the trees in true rows. Put all of the 
same variety together, and if there are many kinds 
make a planting chart showing the position of each. 

Preparing the Trees.—Everybody wishes to get 
all he can for the money, and the nurserymen send 
much larger tops to the trees than the pruned roots 
in their new positions can support. It is safe to 
shorten the branches one-third or one-half, but it 
should be done with judgment and reference to 
the condition of the roots. At the same time 
pare smooth any broken or mangled roots. 

Planting.—In setting a tree take time to do it prop- 
erly; spread the roots evenly and to their full 
length, and so work in the soil among them that 
there will be no hollow places. Water may be used 
to carry the soil among the roots—not dashed in by 
the pailful, but showered from a watering-pot. 
Do not stamp the soil down around the roots, but 
firm it carefully with the foot. The tree should be 
set no deeper than it stood in the nursery. 

Crops.—The soil of a young orchard may be. kept 
in cultivation until the trees begin to bear; grain 
should never be grown, except Indian corn, but 
potatoes and root-crops are the best. 

Grafting.—A tree that is of a poor or worthless 
sort should be renovated by grafting. This can be 
done this month; for full particulars with illustra- 
tions of the process see the February number. 


cured until the buds start. Many nurserymen cut 
a stock of cions of all the leading varieties in ad- 
vance, and can supply them by mail or otherwise. 

Root-Grafts.—Those who would start an orchard 
at a very small outlay, can begin with root-grafts, 
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the little trouble. 
Cions should have been cut early, but may be se- | 
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These-are roots in which grafts are set; the work 
is done in the winter and the grafted roots kept in 
boxes of earth until they can be set out in- spring. 
Many nurserymen offer these for sale, and they are 
the cheapest form in which trees can Le bought. 
They are to be set 2 feet apart, in rows distant 
enough to work with a cultivator, and put in with 
a dibble so deep that only the top bud is above 
ground. Keep them well eyltivated, and ¥0 per 
cent, or more, should be thrifty young trees in au- 
tumn. In 2 or4 years, according to the variety, 
they will be Jarge enough to set in the orchard. 

Insects.—Destroy the eggs of the Tent Caterpillar, 
which are to be found in small closely fitting rings 
or bands near the ends of the smaller twigs, and 
may be cut away. Many insects harbor beneath 
the loose bark of trees, and by scraping this off 
and washing the trunk and limbs with a solution of 
soft suap, much good may be done. To prevent 
the ascent of the wingless females of the Canker 
Worm, use heavy brown paper bound closely around 
the tree’s trunk, and then smear with cheap print- 
er’s ink or tar. The bands will have to be re-coated 
at frequent intervals through the season. 


te 
Fruit Garden. 

Those having the planting of small fruits still to 
do, will find hints in last month’s Notes. 

Currants and Gooseberries.—Prane at once any 
that have been omitted; abundant manuring and 
mulching will increase the size of the crop and the 
fruit. So soon asthe leaves are of much size the 
‘worms’? may be expected. Examine the under 
surface of the lower leaves for the eggs, and de- 
stroy all that are found. When holes are seen in 
the leaves apply White Hellebore, either sprinkled 
dry or mixed in water, a tablespoonful or s0 to a 
pailful of water. It is better to first scald the 
Hellebore with a little boiling water before adding it 
to the pail containing the cold water. Keep stirred. 

Strawberries receive treatment on page 149. 

Grapes.—Vines can still be planted and should 
be set out by all who have a spare corner on the 
place, as along a fence, or by the side of a shed. 
Under ordinary care a few vines will give an abund- 
ance of nice fruit in its season, and every farmer 
should feel that he has a place for a few grape 


vines. See the article on page 149. 
> 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 


Cold Frames.—-The plants from these are to be set 
out so soon as the soil is ready, and the sashes used 


_ on other frames to push forward a crop of lettuce, 


which latter, when out of the way, is to be followed 
by cucumbers—thus making the most out of the 
investment in glass. At this season the frames 


| should have an abundance of fresh air, and while 
| generally open during the day, they must be shut 


at night and in cold days. 

Window Boxes may be placed out of doors on 
warm days to harden off plants; they may be left 
out overnight when not cold enough to chill them. 

Sowing Seeds.—The plants of the vegetable gar- 
den are divided into two general classes, hardy and 
tender. For a list of each and their treatment, see 
last month’s Notes. 

A Marker can be easily made from a piece of 
scantling for the head piece into which the handies 
and pegs are fastened. The pegs may be 9 inches 
apart on one side and 12 on the other. A line is 
used as a guide in making the first rows, after 
which, by allowing the outside peg to run in an old 
mark, all the rows may be straight. 

Greens were so fully treated last month, page 104, 
that it need only be referred to here. 

Asparagus.—The old ideas about the elaborate 
preparation for an asparagus bed are out of datc 3; 
it is as easy to make a bed for asparagus as almost 
any other plant, and nothing pays any better for 
Set the new beds so soon as the 
plants can be had, giving it a generous macurinz, 
and putting the crowns about four inches below the 
surface. Rows 2 feet apart, with a foot between 
the plants, isa good distance for the family garden, 
but if room can be spared the distance may be i)- 
ereased, Let the plants grow until the third year 








before cutting. The coarse litter should be wer 
from the old bed, to make it smooth and clean, be- 
fore the stems begin to come through the ground. 

Early Potatoes should be put into the ground at 
the earliest possible date. When started in boxes 
they may be greatly hastened ; in planting take care 
that the tender sprouts are not broken off. The soil 
should be light and warm for early potatoes. 

Sweet Fotatoes.—The time for setting in the lati- 
tude of New York City is about June 1st, and the 
roots should be put in the hot-beds for starting at 
least six weeks previous to this. The soil of the 
hot-bed need not be rich, but light and loose, and 
well warmed. Nothing is gained by putting this 
sub-tropical plant in open ground until it is warm. 

Cabbages.—Sow seeds in hot beds for medium 
crop; the plants from the cold frame will supply 
the early crop. 

Corn is one of the tender plants, and should not 
be put in the ground until there is settled weather 
and warm soil for it. ‘‘Corn-planting time” varies 
with the locality, and good judgment must decide. 

Feas.—See ‘‘ Peas in Plenty,” in the March num- 
ber. Sow ‘“‘ Daniel O’Rourke’’ and “ Alpha” for 
early, and the ‘“‘ Champion of England ”’ for late ; 
the ‘‘Champion’’ needs tall brush to do its best. 

Succession Crops.—Beets, Radishes, Peas, etc., 
should be sown at intervals of two weeks or so, 
that there may be a succession of fresh “pickings”’ 
or “ pullings ’’ through the season. 

Odds and Ends.—Try a few new varieties for the 
pleasure and possible profit that they may bring; 
but do not gointo novelties largely....Keep the 
garden perfectly clean of weeds at the start as a 
weapon in the struggle against the enemy. Nothing 
does better execution than a heavy rake with long, 
sharp teeth, but it must be used early and often. 
Weeds that can not be killed by this are all too large. 


a 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Under this heading are included the various hints 
for the ornamentation of the grounds around the 
house—the front yard as it is generally called—with 
its trees, shrubs, beds, and paths, and above all the 
Lawn.—Nothing is more pleasing than an expanse 
of smooth, rich, green, nicely kept grass. The 
lawn should be one of the features of every pleasure 
ground, no matter how limited in extent, and in 
laying out the walks and drives they should not 
divide the lawn more than can be helped. In mak- 
ing a lawn the soil should be first thoroughly 
manured after which, for heavy soils, Kentucky 
Blue Grass seed should be sown in abundance; for 
light soils Red-Top is best. It is well to sow the 
seed in two or more directions, thus securing a more 

even distribution, and therefore a better turf. 
Walk and Drives.—As far as possible in laying 
out walks let them take a direction that all will be 
inclined to follow, that there may be no cross-cut 
“ sheep-paths.’’ The walks will need to be raked, 
smoothed and rolled. In constructing new ones 
and drives make a solid foundation of coarse stones 
with smaller ones above. Thoroughness in the 
making of a walk or drive will always pay. A 
good walk is a comfort while a poor one is always 
a source of annoyance to the owner and all others. 
Trees.—The tendency is to plant too thickly. 
Young trees make but little showing at first, and 
over-planting is natural. For the health of the 
family no trees should be planted so close to the 
house as to exclude the light and sunshine. In 
planting do not copy a neighbor and thus create 
sameness. Do not plant large forest trees in a small 
yard, but select those of medium size, and attrac- 
tive for flowers as well as foliage. The varieties are 
almost innumerable ; and those from our own woods 
and thickets are, many times, as good as the best. 


Shrubs planted in clumps are very useful in con- 
cealing boundary lines and giving a pleasing effect 
to the grounds. A well formed shrub standing 
alone is often very beautiful. 

Annuals.—All hardy annuals, Rocket Larkspurs, 
Stocks, Pansies, and the like are to be sown as soon 
as the beds can be made ready. The tender ones, 
such as Balsams, China Asters, etc., may be sown 
in hot-bed or window-boxes. 
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Hardy Perennials, _ola clumps are to be hitan | haiow heat has been taken to the extent of sa 5,000 


up and divided, and it is better to reset in fresh soil. 
> 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 
At this season the plants indoors are apt to be 
neglected from the press of work outside, and at 
just the time when they demand special care. . The 
change of the season with its increase of heat 
makes the insects more abundant, and vigilance now 
is the price of clean plants through the summer. 
Shade will now be required by some plants, and 
it can be provided by coating the glass with lime- 
wash, adding to the thickness as the heat increases. 
Hardening off, or the tempering of the house- 
grown plants to the open air must be gradual. 
Summer Bloom.—The greenhouse should not be 
stripped but made attractive through the season by 
blooming plants like Gesnerias, Fuchsias, ete. ; 
sow Balsams and other annuals for pot culture. 





Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
om 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care. 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending March 10th, 
1580, and for the corresponding period last year: 

1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Darley, Oats 
24.’s this m *t11368,000 1,251,000 2,137,000 41,000 409,000 896,000 
24. d’s Zast m'th453,000 1,715. 000 1, 904, 000 31, 000 289,000 1,054,000 
SALES. Fiour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 d's Chis m'h305,000 24,100,000* 4,113,000* 285,000 194, 000 1,314,000* 
24 «i's deast 1"h821,000 93, 226,000* 3, 807,000 )* 118,000 237, 000 1, 019, 000* 

* Including sales for forward delivery. 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 


RecKIPTS. Aaya Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats, 
24 days 1880. .368,000 1,251,000 2,137,000 41,009 409,000 896,000 
23 days 1879. .359,000 3,215,000 2. 2, 119, 000 97,000 226,000 409,000 

Flour, Wheat. Corn Reve. Barley. Oats. 


SALKs. 
24 days 1880. 305,000 24,100,000 1,113,00) 285,000 194,000 1,814,000 
23 days 1879 378,000 8,103,000 4; 207,000 372,000 263,000 1,093,000 









3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. paste, bush. ve bush 
Mar. 9,1880..4,411,800 256,400 173,050 456,700 
Mar.10,1879. .3,029,051 1,363,672 416,075 696,625 6 
Mar.11,1878..1,639,371 460,454 114,200 €60,145 1 090; $1 2 
Mar.12,1877. .2,646,287 1,517,208 284,607 475, 671 769,451 327, 6 9 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1to March 10. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. ‘eush. bush, 
1880. .701,000 5,227,000 4,805,000 858,000 127,000 29,000 71,000 
1879. .563,000 6,981,000 5,793,000 712,000 37,217 38,500 101,000 
1873. .475,400 7,483,409 2776 "8 0 339,829 621,599 37,847 55,550 
1877. .254,958 1,576,839 2,978,553 164,389 95,457 29,8388 124,827 
1816. .357,715 1,910,068 2 "630, 925 15,387 — 46,266 198,153 


Since our last Review, Stock Exchange operations have 
been on a liberal scale, and prices of nearly all classes of 
securities have been on the advance, though, under a 
more urgent demand for accommodation, Money has been 
ruling higher on call, and in the discount line. Real 
Estate has been gaining in favor, steadily, and, under in- 
creasing purchases, the tendency of values has been up- 
ward. Dry Goods, Boots and Shoes, and Hardware have 
been quite active, and generally strong in price. Drugs, 
Chemicals, Naval Stores, Petroleum, Tobacco, 
Rice, Hemp, Fish, Hops, Coffee, and Teas, have been 
moderately sought after, and have been variable, though 
the changes, in most instances, have been unimportant. 

..Hay and Straw have been less freely dealt in, and 
closed rather easier. Metals have been less active, and 
quoted lower, and somewhat unsettled..... Hides have 
been attracting more attention, leaving off stronger. 
Leather has further receded in price, on more liberal 
offerings, leading to increased activity..... Sugar and 
Molasses have been advanced, on reduced supplies, and 
a livelier trade inquiry..... A comparatively brisk busi- 
ness has been reported in Cotton, chiefly in the specula 
tive line, at, however, irregular figures.....More de- 
mands have been reported for Seeds, especially for Clo- 
ver, which has been wanted by the home-trade, and has 
been quoted firmer..... Wool has been in materially re- 
duced stock, and active request at hardening prices. 
London Public Sale results favorable te holders.,... 
A fair degree of animation has been apparent in Provis- 
ions, which have fluctuated considerably in price, leav- 
ing off more steadily...... In the Breadstuff line, business 
has been generally quite brisk for the season—notably so 
in Grain, largely on speculative account, at very variable 
figures—Flour, Wheat, and Oats closing depressed, lower, 
and irregular ; Corn, for early delivery, cheaper; Rye and 
Barley about steady. Export purchases of Flour have 
been recently on a limited scale. Wheat has been taken 
toa fair aggregate by shippers—particularly No. 2 Red, 
and No. 1 White--the favorites are the Winter grades, but 
the latest dealings indicated a downward tendency, as in 
fluenced by the favorable crop and weather reports, the 
adverse tenor of the foreign markets by cable; and the 
more urgent offerings. Spring Wheat, as having been in 
light stock and under strong control, has suffered least, 
but has been without much life as to actual trading. 





bushels for shipment—mainly to Antwerp—at from 55c, 
@60c., closing at 55c. per bushel. These export pnr- 
chases were the first reported in our market, and were 
more or less experimental. About %5 tons went to Bris- 
tol, chiefly to be there sold for feeding purposes—partly, 
it hasbeen stated, for Pheasants. The home trade in 
Buckwheat and Buckwheat Flour is about closed for the 
season, which, in this connection, has not been deemed 
a satisfactory one, The stocks of grain in store in New 
York harbor are diminishing rapidly. The visible sup- 
plies of Wheat,—embracing the hoards at lake ports. in 
transit, and on the scaboard—at latest dates, embraced 
about 28,035,000 bushels ;—of Corn, 15,621,200 bushels 3 of 
Rye, 900,000 bushels ; of Barley, 3.687,200 bushels, and of 
Oats, 2,909,700 bushels, against on January 31, an aggre- 
gate of 30,100,000 bushels Wheat, 13,100,000 bushels Corn, 
979,000 bushels Rye, 4,155,000 bushels Barley, and 3,080,000 
bushels Oats. Ocean grain freights have rallied percept- 
ibly and more active, business closing by steam to Liver. 
pool, 5d. per bushel.; to Bristol, by steam, to 5@5\d. per 
bushel; to Antwerp, by steam, to 6@6gd. per bushel , 

and by sail to Cork, for orders, 4s. per quarter of 480 Ibs. 

Current WHOLESALE PRicks, 
Feb. 10. Mar. 13. 














Frour—Super to Extra State $460 @557 $165 @57 
** Super to Extra South’n. 460 @ 8 25 465 @8 5 
Icxtra Genesee.......... 53 @700 57 @700 
Superfine Western ..... 460 @52 46 @530 
Kxtra Western.......... 525 @900 530 @900 
“g sd Minnesota....... 550 @8% 550 @900 
BUCKWHEAT FLOouR,#® 100 hs 160 @ 1 90 180 @1% 
BUCKWHEAT, per bush....... 60 @ £2 5 @ — 
Rive FLour, Supertine.. 460 @500 47 @515 
MOOR RIMAT,. ...- -cneceyse -- 260 @$35 250 @330 
Corn-FLOUR, 4 bbl 400 @450 875 @450 
OaT MEAL, ® bbl..... 475 @7% 50 @700 
W ugat—All kinds or W 135 @ 146 135 @145 
Bee and Ambe 120 @147% 115 @ 146 
120 @1 40 120 @145 
58 @ 67 60 @ 68 
58 @ ri 61 @ 68 
56 @ 6% «+59 @ 65 
464@ 53 46 @ 54 
= B @10 | G1 ene 
ere 55 ): » @ 105 
Hay—Bale, # 100 ths “ 6 @ 65 @ s 
Srraw, #100 ts... 45 @ 105 45 @100 
Corrox— Middlings, ® hb... 13 @ 13% 13%@ 134 
Hovs—Crop of 1879, ¥ 7@ 8 % @ 3° 
< 1818, # b. 7 @ 22 7@ 2 
ig olds, # B.. @ i 4 12 
eaturrs—Live Ge 40 @ 55 40 @ 55 
Seep—Clover, West. & St. ¥D 1%@ 10% T4@ 104% 
Timothy, # bushel... .. 27% @3800 29 @365 
Flax, # bushel.......... 165 @190 175 @180 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., ® b 3%@ 14% 3%@ si! 
** Seed Leaf, 6%4@ 40 —-@— 
WooLt—Domestie F leece, z b 380 @ ! 82 @ 58 
** Domestic, pulled, # b 1ik@ 55 19 @ 56 
"+ California.....c.cescees, b @ 7 @ 4 
TALLOW, # 1 Ne 64@_ 6% = =—BK@ OK 


OLL-CAKK—# ton 


















Pork—Mess, # barrel |. ..... 12 00 @1235 11345 @12 50 
Extra Prime, # bar rel. 10 25 @10 50 1000 @10 50 
Berr—Extra mess........ 1075 @1125 1100 @12 00 
Lanp, in tres. & bbls, #100® 750 @800 765 @805 
Butren—State, # P........... 17 @ 36 188 @ 3% 

‘+ Western,poor winless mh 12%@ 86 14@ 3 
CURESE.. . er 11 @ 15 11 @ 14% 
Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen . 128 @ 20 11 @ 14% 
PouLtTRY—Fowls, ® B........ ~@ il 6 @ 13 

Chickens, # D........... Ww @ 13 6 @ 2 
Roosters, # B........000- 5 @ 6 5 @ 6 
| rrr rar 146 @ 20 15 @ 21 
Turkey s—P M..........cccceces 7@ 4 8 @ 14 
Geese, # pair.......... ooore 10 @17H 10 @1% 
Geese, # f... 8 @ 12 8 @ 22 
Ducks, # pair. 50 @ 65 50 @ 80 
i chenieneets 10 @ 14 10 @ 15 

Ducks, Wild, # pair. 30 @38 00 20 @ 200 
PIGEONS, # dozen...... —- @ — 40 @ 3 25 
ENGLISH SNIPE, ® dozen... —- @ — 400 @450 
APPLES, ® barrel.......0. sss 1% @800 223 @32 
STRAWBERRIES,New So.,#? —- @ — 200 @ 50 
POTATOES. new Bermuda,b Ni 600 @700 550 @60 
1 ae 3 @200 100 @ 200 

Sweet, fh bbl....... —- @ — 2% @ 300 
TOMATOES, new, W.L, prbx 100 @1 25 50 @ 1 00 
UME D FUN cs0kcsessacesce ° 51 @ % 7% @ 100 
BRANS—# bushel... 1335 @180 13 @180 
PEAs—Canada, 1n bond, e bu Nominal. — @ 8% 
io new, green, ® bag.. 1% @180 175 @ 180 
new, South’'n, per crate 150 @250 100 @ 3 00 
STRING BEANS, Dw, Flor.,p.c 800 @ 4 00 — @ — 
Carrots, # bbl.......... eeoee  GCOM@ BI TH @1 25 
BEETs, # 100 bunches......... 100 @12% 100 @125 

** new Bermuda, per crate 200 @ 2 25 —- @150 
CABBAGES—# 100...........65 400 @700 400 @900 
ONIONS—® bbl........ ....00 - 2233 @4 5 275 @ 450 
CRANBERRIkS, per bbl ..... » 650 @8 5 700 @10 00 
SQUASH, # DDI...........5+66 100 @250 17 @27%75 
CELERY, ner dozen bunches. 1 25 @ 24 200 @ 300 
SPINACH, iP si hkseneeasnae - —- @- 125 @ 250 

New York Live-Stock Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine, 
11,193 201 vad 25,794 36,627 

9,977 219 939 965 

11,015 226 1,102 Psy te 

41,770 881 8,825 93,472 15 

do. for prev, 5 Weeks59,566 986 5,295 161,502 171, “109 
bo yicy Cows, Calves. Sheep. Swine. 
goers vow. Week..«....10,442 956 23,369 $1,187 
do. last Month... "111/913 197 1,059 82, 34,222 
do. a. prev’s Month. 110,877 263 1,282 25,180 29,569 


Prices for beeves the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK pana Re be Larger Sales. Aver. 
Feb. 17... BACH, 8¥@10 c. 9%Ke. 
Feb. Bc eancs @il 8¥@ 9X¥c 93¢c. 
Bar. 3 rccocancee * whine: 8¥@10 c. 9c. 
Mar. 9.....cca.0. 14@11 C. 9 @10 c. 95¢c. 


Beeves.—The second and third weeks were dull, the 
receipts being much below the average for the last four 
months. Theimprovement in market for the last week 
is very gratifying toall interested in the live stock trade. 
The foreign shipments have been larger, and the demands 
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for home consumption have somewhat advanced the ma i 


WHCOS. .265° Cows.—The supply has been liberal; the 
demand only fair, aud the market dull throughout the 
month. Ohio cows sold at an average of $40....Calwes. 
—There was a fair demand for good calves, the market 
not being overstocked. Prime Veals were advanced \c. 
per pound..... Sheep and Lambs.—The average 
receipts have been much below those of last month. 
Exporters have been liberal purchasers of heavy sheep, 
which therefore found ready sale. Prime Sheep brought 
6c. Yearling Lambs, the best, sold for 84c....Swine. 
—The market has been quiet and steady, at $4.50 to 
$4.85 per 100 lbs. The receipts large early in the month, 
followed by a rapid decline. 

The Horse Market.—The prices are low and 
the market dull, there being very little outside demand. 
A number of valuable stallions shipped for this country 
have either been killed or injnred on the passage during 
heavy storms. Ordinary driving teams are selling at 
$200@$400; stylish coach horses with good speed even 
reaching $1,000@$1.500 per team. 

Prices of Feed. 


Cotton-seed meal, 


per ton. $30, - 
Linseed-cake meal. “ 37°51 





PROUT oo vics 0: 5c csinssinns 626snbewouneciseceicesices = by io 

OS ee eae a 

NGOPRON G5 os cine seater: csneasereatecuce banceess * 33.00 
Prices of Fertilizers. 

Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 9 @9ke. 

— of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per Ib.. 84%@4 ec. 
do. (potash 2734 per cent) per 1b.. 14@1Xe. 


pam _% Potash Salts (potash 12 to 15p.c.) p. ton, “$15, ais 00 


Mariate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per Ib.. 2 @2ke. 
BOT OD, OE 8D 5 pcn sash s0s sve: cinsieicenes 5@54c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), ‘per OTE 44c.@1ke. 
Dried Blood (ammonia 13 per cent) per ton...... $40. 00@ 45.00 
No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, + Sana $55.00 
do. do. Lobos do. do, | do..... 46.00 
do. do. guaranteed, @ ton, cargo “a 5 


Oo do. rectified, per ton, 9,00 p. c. 
Soluble Pacific Guano, # ton........... eues 
Excelsior Fertilizer W orks, Fine Ground Raw Bone,.. 
— Complete Manure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs 

° 






is do, do. (light soils) per 1,000 Ibs. . 
do. do do. “A” Brand, (wheat) ® 1 ,000 ibs. 30; $0 
do. Bone, strictly pure, meal 5 ee 42.00 
do. do. do. medium..... do 36.00 
= do. do. dissolved.. do. 42.00 
P it lage Tove Mant a Rpsealsesbas do. = 

“.. bridge Rye Manure, per ton 5. 

, Whe do do 45.00 
= Beeding Down Manure, per ton...... 40.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, RUE RTE isi dicssiss aie do's 40.00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton............. 33.00 
Baugh’s Manure for Tobacco and Grain, per ton.. 45.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate... 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ten.......... 7.50 


REMEMBER THAT 


Three Months 
REMAIN 


For Premiums. 


April, May, and June are the three months remaining, 
during which any person who wishes to obtain one or 
more of the useful and valuable articles offered in our 
Premium List (of which a copy will be sent free to any 
applicant not having one). They are easily secured. 
This has already been done by more than 25,000 per- 
sons, who during years past have tried with success the 
raising of Clnbs of Subscribers for our paper, and availed 


themselves of the liberal offers of Premiums made by ' 


the Publishers. 

We invite all our Subscribers to take hold of this 
work and secure a Premium while the offer is open. 
Specimen copies of English or German editions will be 
sent to any wishing to show them for this purpose. 

Premium Clubs already started can be filled up. And 
there is plenty of time to start mew Clubs and com- 
plete them. 

Spring Work is opening, and multitudes will now 
feel the need of the help, the hints and suggestions given 
by practical men in the pages of the American Agricul- 
turist, They only need some one to present the paper to 
them and take their Subscriptions. The Premiums will 
well pay those who do this for their trouble. 

eee ee 

Distribution of the Carp.—Many of our read- 
ers write to enquire how they can obtain some of the 
valuable newly introduced Carp, the fish which was de- 
scribed in our January number. The Carp is being 
rapidly propagated in the Government ponds at Wash- 
ington, and they will be distributed as fast as they are 
ready. The only way to obtain them, is to make appli- 
cation to the U. S. Fish Commissioner, through the 
member of Congress from the district in which the per- 
son desiring them resides, stating full particulars. 














containing a qreat variety of Items, inc'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


More Extra Pages are again added, to meet the 
demands of business men who feel the influence of the 
renewed activity everywhere produced by the great crops 
of 1879, and the return to specie payments. Though 
with the advance in prices, the extra cost of added pages 
consumes much of the income from them, we prefer 
this to trenching upon the reading columns which are 
crowded with valuable information. And further, these 
added pages are useful to our readers, who will find many 
items of needed or useful information all through the 
advertising pages—telling what is offered, by whom, and 
where, and how. As often stated, one usually gets some 
new idea by reading what others say and how they say it. 

Only Reliable business men, those having both the 
ability and intention to do what they promise, are know- 
ingly admitted to these pages, and we are happy to bring 
such men to the acquaintance of our wide circle of active, 
enterprising readers. [29" When corresponding with our 
advertisers please always inform them that you are readers 
of this Journal. They will thus know what you expect and 
what we expect of them as to prompt and liberal treatment. 





Special Features of this Number: 
—<>—- 

The usual large variety of original articles and items 
on many topics is given, all of which most readers will 
peruse. Those too busy for this, should not omit: 

The articles on Fertilizers. The large tables, pages 
136, 137, give in very condensed form, the results of a 
few only of the many extensive and important experi- 
ments with fertilizers during two years past, which are to 
be continued this year, as noted. ‘These experiments are, 
perhaps, the most valuable new contribution in our coun- 
try to successful soil culture. A careful study and com- 
parison of the figures in every line of the tables will fur- 
nish useful information. It will be well for themselves 
and for the country, if ten thonsand of our readers em- 
brace the opportunity offered to make such experiments 
the coming season. The method of procuring the fertil- 
izers is plainly stated on page 135. 

The plans and hints for the Work of the Month, pages 
128, 129, 130, prepared by several practical men in the dif- 
ferent departments, including one valuable new helper, 
will aid the experienced as well as the novice, jog the 
memory, supply sundry suggestions, and answer many 
questions in letters from correspondents. 

Swindlers are on the *“ boom,*’ and have a * benefit” 
on pages 132-3. Some Western Towns may ‘* see them- 
selves as others see (them).’? Subscription thieves, 
Census cheats, etc., are noticed. 

Fences and Fencing, though partly crowded this month 
by the Fertilizers, will afford some suggestions. 

The House Plan with full specifications, on page 138, 
if it does not give just the plan wanted by many, will 
he}p in providing the house that is wanted. 

Sheep Growers will enjoy the illustration and descrip- 
tions of the American Merino, with the important 
figures from Mr. Geddes, on pages 139-40. 

Dairy Matters, “ Gilt-Edged Butter,” ‘Granular But- 
ter,” et¢., pages 140-1, will interest every owner ofa cow. 

Hints and Helps to Farmers, although not all under 
that title, on pages 142-3-4-5, contain many items useful 
to one or another. 

Poultry Farming, page 145, will answer many queries 
from correspondents and afford suggestions to others. 

The new Colcuses and Flowers, page 147, will interest 
all who grow flowers. 

Everybody should have at least one Grape-Vine. How 
it can be grown and trained anywhere, etc., is set forth 
on page 149. 

Market Gardeners and others will find new information 
on Lettuce Mildew, page 148. 

Housekeepers will of course read what a ‘‘ Delaware 
Housekeeper” offers ; the article on Cloth Mildew, etc. 

The Boys and Girls are not forgotten, as they will see 
for themselves. 

The ‘Basket,’’ on pages 131-2-3-4, and 159-60, etc., 
with items on a great variety of subjects will be worth 
delving into, and supply some bits of useful information 
to almost to every one. 

DID IT PAY?—A True Story. — Thirty- 
eight years ago, two brothers settled on adjoining farms 
with equal advantage as to soil,markets, capital, ete., 
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pm of them iui for the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT,and now and then bought a Book or two about his own 
business—the whole costing an average of $6 a year. His 
boys read and thought about their work, became interested 
in and respected it, and were happy in their toil, because 
they had something to think about. They grew up intel- 
ligent, and settled as good, prosperous farmers, respected 
and influential....The other brother (partly influenced by 
an economical wife) ‘* couldn’t afford papers and books” 
(he could afford 6 cents a day, or $20 a year, for tobacco, 
beer, ete.) Zdis boys worked sullenly by day, and ** sky- 
larked”’ at night ; they despised and hated their work, 
which for them was only exercising brute force, with little 
mind applied. When old enough to escape parental re- 
straint, they quit the farm, one for this, and another for 
that, and none of them have ever amounted to any thing, 
He is himself a sullen, dispirited man. Six dollars a year, 
or even $2a year, would have made a wonderful difference 
—would have changed their whole course of life. Would 
it have paid ?—Reader, choose the better way. Get 
your neighbors to join you, and secure some books for 
the use of all, through the opportunity still offered in our 
general premium list: or in some way put one or more 
beoks about their business, into the hands of your sons, 
from time to time, and read and talk with them about 
your business. It will be the best investment you can 
make for them. 








Prizes at Fairs.—The custom of offering a year’s 
subscription to the American Agriculturist as an award 
at fairs, is increasing. Sdme Societies have done this for 
several years, and we would call the attention of those 
who make up the schedules to the great value of such 
prizes. One who is awarded a dollar or two in money, 
soon spends the sum and forgets all about it. If instead, 
he hasa subscription to the American Agriculturist, he 
is reminded each month of the Fair and of his success, 
and cach time that the paper comes it gives him a hint 
to prepare for the next fair, and helps to sustain his in- 
terest in the local society by reminding him of its exist- 
ence. Besides this, instead of small cash prizes for arti- 
cles exhibited, it would be vastly better to offer in each 
class books upon the subject to which the department is 
devoted. Poultry books for fowls, Cattle books for cattle, 
a Fruit book for apples, a Cook book for jellies, ete. 





Manure for the Garden.—It is too often the 
case that the corn field gets the best manure, and the 
vegetable garden must put up with that which is second 
class. By all means give the garden the best of the heap; 
that which is well rotted, and that in abundance. 





Plans of Dividing Farms by Fences,.-- 
Any subscbriber having a 200-acre farm, or one near that 
size, will do us a favor by sending a rough outline sketch 
of his arrangement of fences, showing the size, number, 
and shape of the lots, position of barns, lane, etc. A farm 
for mixed husbandry is understood, not a one-crop one. 





The Next World’s Fair.—It now looks as if 
there would be a World's Fair held at New York in 1883. 
For a while there were two, if not more, committees dis- 
cussing the matter of location, concerning which there 
was great difference of opinion, if not of interest. As 
it stands now, a bill has been prepared asking Congress 
to incorporate a Commission for the purpose of holding 
the Fair, thus giving it a national character, which is to 
be further impressed upon it by requesting the President 
of the United States to notify other Governments of the 
Exhibition. No appropriation is asked of Congress. As 
the Centennial Exhibition was to commemorate the 
Declaration of Independence, the Fair of 1883 will cele- 
brate the 100th Anniversary of the Treaty of Peace, and 
of the recognition of American Independence. The cap- 
ital stock will be $12,000,000, in shares of $10 each. 

Worms in Peach Trees,—“ L.,”’ Waynesburgh, 
Pa. If your worms are those of the Peach Borer, they 
are not in the roots proper so much as in the trank just 
at or below the surface. The borers already in the tree 
will come out the coming June and lay eggs for a new 
crop unless you dig them out, or kill them by the use of 
awire. To prevent their attacks another year, bind the 
lower part of the trunk with stiff paper, the lower edce 
of which should be below the surface, and the upper edge 
a foot above ; or make a mound of earth a foot high 
around the base, A few may possibly find an entrance 
under the paper, but they are easily discovered and killed. 
In the peach orchards they make a business of ** worm- 
ing” in spring and fal], and as they look after them regu- 
larly they do not regard the borer as a serious evil. 

The Resignation of Prof. Le Doux.—The 
North Carolina papers inform us that Prof. A. R. Le 
Doux has resigned his position as chemist to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of that State, a loss which the reso- 
lutions passed by the Board show is greatly regretted 
by those best able to judge of the value of his labors. 
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American Grape Growing and Wine 
Making. 
oe 

Iz the title of anew work by Prof. George Husmann, of 
the Missouri State University. Some 15 years ago the 
grape “craze” was general, books were written, nur- 
series could not supply plants fast enough, new varieties 
were offered, vineyards planted, and fortunes were made 
—on paper. Suddenly, in one of those peculiar reverses 
that no one can explain, all came to a sudden stand-still ; 
grape-vines could not be given away, and were one to 
offer a new variety he would be laughed at. But amid 
all this general wreck, there were a few who had faith in 
American grapes and American grape culture; these 
men by no means gave them up; they have been quietly 
investivating the causes of failure, devising better meth- 
ods of culture, seeking out better varieties both for the 
table and for wine, than we have ever had before. until 
now grape growing is in a healthier condition, on a surer 
basis, and promises far better results than it has ever 
done. Prominent among the few who have been faithful 
thronzh every adversity, and whose industry has not 
abated, is George Husmann, who has so long been identi- 
fied with grape culture in this country, and especially 
with that of Missouri. So great have been the changes 
since the flush time referred to, especially in the way of 
varieties, and our knowledge of them, that much in 
the old literature is out of date, and so much new materi- 
al has accumulated that one of the demands of returning 
prosperity is a new work. This Mr. Husmann has given 
ns, and all who know anything of him or of grape culture, 
are aware that none is more competent. This work will 
be ready for distribution in a short time. The work isin 
three Divisions, or Parts. The First Part is devoted toa 
description of varieties,and includes all the valuable recent 
additions to the list, and describes the methods of culture 
that he has found most successful, as well as treating upon 
the insect and other enemies, and showing how to combat 
or avoid them. Part Second gives the experience of 
others in the grape-growing localities in the different 
sections of the country, including Texas and California, 
with other matters of interest. Part Third is devoted to 
wine-making ; not an elaborate treatise, but gives such 
practical directions as will allow any intelligent grape 
grower to convert his fruit into wine. The work is illus- 
trated with explanatory engravings, and comes asa most 
timely and acceptable aid to the growers of native grapes. 
Bent from this office on the receipt of price, $1.50. 
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Value of Swamp Muck.—Some time ago, we 
remarked that an acre of swamp muck of good quality, 3 
feet deep, was actually worth $25,000. No doubt such a 
statement is surprising. So was the statement of Dr. 
Lawes of England, thata ton of bran fed to cows, returned 
more than its cost in manure. Swamp muck, free from 
sand, contains 2 per cent, or 40 lbs. of nitrogen in a ton. 
Nitrogen is worth in the market, 25 cents a pound. So 
that aton of swamp muck is actually worth $10 for the 
nitrogen in it. All thatis needed is to work up the muck, 
g0 as to make the nitrogen available. An acre of swamp 
muck 3 feet deep, contains 2,500 tons, and would require 
8 months to draw out, at 10 loads a day. Few persons 
realize the value of the fertilizing elements of common 
waste matters which lie under their feet, and the innumer- 
able tons of matter, that may be available for fertilizing 
purposes, and that much of the idle and neglected mate- 
rials represent a vast amount of wealth. 


Cocoanuts for Hanging Baskets. — The 
shell of the cocoanut is so hard and durable that it can 
serve an excellent purpose as a hanging basket for small 
plants. If cut across in the middle, a single shell will 
make two baskets; it is perhaps more artistic to remove 
one-third of the space of the shell and use the rest. The 
ehell of itself is rustic’ and harmonizes with plants, 

Preserving Timber.—Tiecre are several com- 
ponnds nsed for preserving timber. The process calied 
Kyanizing, invented by a person named Kyan, consists 
in saturating the timber with Bichloride of Mercury 
(Corrosive Sublimate). Salts of Copper have been largely 
employed. Creosote is now perhaps the most generally 
used preservative. The principle is thesame in all cases: 
to change the albuminous matter in the wood—that part 
which is the most susceptible to decomposition. 

Kerosene Stains upon a Floor.—A corres- 
pondent writes from Pilot Mound, Minn., that the break- 





ing of a kerosene lamp has causéd a “frightful spot" 
upon the floor, and wishes to know how it can be re- 
moved. Good kerosene has a boiling point at 380°. con- 

siderably above the melting point of lard—hence in or- | 
der to drive it completely from any fabric, from paper, | 
or from wood, it must be heated high enough to form a | 
vapor, when, if pure, it may be completely removed. 
Heat may be applied to the floor by using flat-irons suf- 
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ficiently hot, first placing a piece of paper over the spot. 
It may be that after the oil is driven from the surface by 
heat, the stain will reappear; some of the oil remaining 
in the wood will be brought to the surface by capillary 
attraction. In such a case it will be necessary to repeat 
the operation as often as the stain appears. 

Muck Land.—“ W.A.C.,” Ohio, has some 20 acres 
of land which seems to be entirely decayed vegetable 
matter, and he would convert it into grass land. Though 
it gets very dry in summer it is probable that it is very 
wet in spring, and that its present condition is due to an 
excess of moisture. Drainave is one of the first steps in 
reclaiming such land. If there are large tussocks of sedge, 
these should be cut off, dried, and burned. After a heavy 
dressing of lime, at least 50 bushels grass seed may be 
sown with a fair prospect of success, but without drain- 
age and lime it will do little good to sow grass upon it. 

Oleo-Margarine in ITowa.—The legislature of 
lowa has passed a law, that every package of bogus but- 
ter shall be stamped “‘Oleomargarine”’ in letters not less 
than $ of an inch in length. Whoever violates the law 
must pay not less than $20 or more than $100, or go to 
jail for not less than ten days or both. 





Sundry Humbugs. 
; i 


# Aswe look over our 
= large monthly budget, 
we find two classes of 
documents ‘ conspicu- 
ous by their absence.” 
Not a single letter or 
circular showing how 
easy it is to make a 
fortune by stock specu- 
lation in Wall Street 
Sis here; formerly we 
had half a dozen daily. Then we 
find only two poor little lottery 
j schemes from over the Canada 
}weete, border in place of the scores of 
i Gift Enterprizes, Distributions, 

Concerts, and the like. These 
changes are indications of the 
efficacy of the work of the Postmaster General in ex- 
cluding all swindling schemes from the mails and the 
great utility of the law which gives him power todo 
this. But though these gigantic schemes are broken 
up, the minor swindles and frauds seem to be present in 
as great variety as ever, and show that with the return 
of business prosperity comes a revival of those arts 
which have for their object “living by one’s wits,”’ or 
getting money without work. The scheme which appeals 
most directly to us is that in which some chap uses the 













AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST AS A SWINDLING MEDIUM. 

Complaints came from persons in Nebraska that they 
had not received the paper, and upon looking at our 
books no such names were found there. This occurring 
s0 many times, and the complaints al! coming from the 
same part of the State, it was evident that there was 
something wrong. Upon inquiry it was ascertained that 
a person calling himself sometimes Jennings, and at 
others Stevens, had been about representing himself as 
our agent and obtaining money for subscriptions. He 
had a printed form for receipts, and the manner in which 
he signed these ought to have aroused suspicion, as they 
were sometimes signed ‘Orange & Judd” and again 
“Orange & Judd & Co.’’ It should be known that 

WE SEND OUT NO AGENTS 
to solicit subscriptions. and that any one claiming to be 
such is an impostor. By our system of clubs, each one 
who solicits subscriptions for a club does so where he is 
known, and subscribers know to whom they pay their 
money, or can readily find out his responsibility. 
This chap is described as a ‘“red-headed man‘? who 
claims to have been a Quartermaster in the army. 
Later a letter from the publishers of the “‘ Nebraska Farm- 
er,” at Lincoln, informed us that apparently the same 
scamp had been taking subscriptions to their paper, and 
that they had offered a reward of $50 for his arrest. 
This is a form of swindling that is practised with almost 
every popular paper, and is one which it is beyond the 
power of publishers to prevent....The well known 
Madame Demorest, who publishes a Magazine devoted 
to fashions and sends out the widely celebrated 
DEMOREST PATTERNS FOR DRESSES, ETC., 
is having trouble with a woman who goes about the coun- 
try claiming to act as her agent and collecting money 
wherever she can. Madame will give $50 for the pleasure 
of sending her where the fashions do not change ..... 
A TOWN CHEATS A WIDOW. 

The following is a fair sample of many like cases re- 

ported tous. We leave the names blank for those who 











feel guilty to fill and see how it would look with their 
own township standing out in capital letters in the blank: 
*“ To the Editor of the American Agriculturist, 

The town of - State of wished to have a 
railway constructed to bring them near market, and 
which would (and did) largely increase the value of the 
farm products. To secure the building of the railroad 
the town promised aid to the amount of $50,000, or about 
$2 per acre. (The land afterwards increased at least $25 
an acre all round.) Not wishing to pay the cash down, 
the town gave its Notes (Bonds) on 10 per cent interest. 
These were sent East, and on the plausible statement of 
agents, and having confidence in the character and good 
faith of the people of the town, the cash was paid for 
them, generally by widows and other poorer people, who 
having but little, wished to make it go as as far as they 
could in the returned interest. A neighbor of mine 
being in poor health, sold his farm, the savings of a life 
of hard work, and put $2,500 in these Bonds. He died 
soon after. His aged widow had those $2,500, in this 
Western Town's Bonds 
AS HER WHOLE DEPENDENCE 


for the rest of her days. The town, finding it not quite 
agreeable to pay the interest, to say nothing of the prin- 
cipal, got a lawyer to contest the validity of the bonds, 
partly on the ground that the Railroad did not quite 
keep up its agreement, and partly on the ground that it 
was “unconstitutional” for the town to issue the bonds. 
Tocurry favor with the people (voters) a Politician Judge 
decided against the bonds. The widow is unable to carry 
the case up to a higher or to a juster court. The other 
holders of the $50,000 Bonds are doubtless like situated, 
and being widely scattered and unknown to each other, 
they can not combine their efforts. And so the town of 
has cooly pocketed the $50,000 savings, needed by 
widows and orphans, and while they are sitting enjoying 
their comforts and luxuries, these innocent contributors 
of hard-earned cash are thrown into penury and want. 
They trusted in the good faith of the people who issued 
those bonds and loaned money on its credit.’’ Comment 
is unnecessary....Postal Cards are a great convenience, 
but they are largely made use of to promote various 
doubtful and swindling schemes. Here we have the 
country flooded with postal cards advertising 


THE ‘“‘ UNITED STATES WASHING MACHINE."’ 


Sometimes it is ‘‘ Lynn & Company,” or it is ‘‘ Sisson 
& Company,” and they are “ Importers and Exporters of 
Machinery.’ The parties named make a ‘* Very special 
offer’ to the one who receives the card, which it is, ‘‘ If 
you will promise to show the U. 8. Washing Machine, to 
any ten of your lady friends,** they will send the machine 
packed and prepaid, to the person addressed, and also 
make terms for the sale of machines, etc. The ‘* party 
of the other part,”’ isasked to send only 7% cents, ** which 
we have estimated will just cover the cost of packing, and 
the various charges to your point.’ This machine—so 
says the card, *‘ is indeed a very remarkable labor-saving 
invention, doing entirely away with all the miseries of 
wash day ’’—and for 75 cents.—‘‘ It will,” says the card, 
**do the work of several women,’’ and much more to the 
same effect, and all for 75 cents and a promise to show it 
“to any ten of your lady friends.” Having great curiosi- 
ty to see what kind of a washing machine could be 
sent to Indiana and Kansas, for 75 cents, and feeling it 
to be something that our readers should know about, we 











STARTED ON A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


No. 36 Beekman Street was easily found, bat not so 
easily the office of Sisson & Co. They occupy the first 


* floor, if one begins his count from the sky downwards. 


The door stood open, and a man stood in the doorway. 
He didn't say, ‘‘ Walk in,"’ but his manner said as plainly 
as could be, ‘*‘ Keep out.’ The glimpse obtained of the 
interior was not tempting, evidently that room was a8 
innocent of ** washing,"’ as we believe it to be of “ ma- 
chines.” We would see Mr. Sisson. He of the door had 
a different view ofthe matter. We couldn't, as “it was 
after office hours.’’—A look at the time-piece gave 12.15 
P.M. as the hour.—We would sce the ‘United States 
Washing Machines,""—not much. He of the door in- 
formed us that they “ did business according toa system" 
—one part of the ‘‘system" evidently being to keep people 
out of that room. Mr. S. would be back at 3.30, but it 
would be of no use for us to call then, as it would be 
‘* after office hours.” We learned that the machines were 
all packed and ready for shipment, and also learned that 
Mr. Sisson did not care to be seen—unless indeed he of 
the door were Sisson himsclf. Our next departure was for 


‘THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF MACHINERY," 
Lynn & Co., Nos. 104-106 John Street, which, in due 
time, was found. No maninthe door here, but within 
the portal was a woman, and as communicative and affa- 
ble as Sisson was short and surly. Here were machines 
too, real washing machines. We inspected—and as we 
inspected we learned: that the machine was a new one, 
was not advertised in the ordinary way, the object being 
to sell through agents—some agents sell a good many, 
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others failed—The machines were made in New Jersey. | 


Stacks of letters upon a table indicated a large corress | 


there were many machines packed and ready 


pondence ; , . 
ff. We could not resist the temptation, and 


to be sent 0 
bought a machine— 


The card says: ‘The machine is simplicity itself.” 
An inspection allows us to confirm this statement. This 
Washing Machine is 5¥ inches long, 444 inches wide, 
and 2% inches in altitude. There are two rollers, one 
handle, and two castings (one at each end), and 4 ecrews 
—simplicity itself.” The card states that the * iron 
parts are covered with zinc to prevent rusting 
true again, and moreover “ the wood-work is 
made from the hardest and best seasoned timber.”’ 
The handle is black walnut, one roller with an irregular 
surface is of ash, and the other roller is covered with 





THE ‘“‘ UNITED STATES WASHING MACHINE.” 


rubber—stuck into a piece of rubber tube—-does not show. 
The U. 8. Washing Machine weighs 8 ounces, and goes 
by mail for 10cents. The machine must have cost nearly 
10 cents to make it, and the profit of at least 50 cents on 
each %5 cent trade, is very fair considering the capital in- 
vested. Their ‘confidential wholesale rates are $36 per 
gross, which is 25 cents each.” A washing machine for 
% cents! But we have omitted the 
** DIRECTIONS, "—HERE THEY ARR. 


“Use with any wash tub and board. Grasp the han- 
dle or rest the fingers on the cross piece, and rub the 
clothes backwards and forwards, pressing lightly. The 
friction of the corrugated rollers cleanses thoroughly. 
Dip the clothes or machine into the water as often as it is 
preased out. When ready to rinse, roll the machine over 
the clothes as they are drawn out of the wat2r."—We al- 
together object to that last sentence. This is a ‘‘ wash- 
ing machine,’ and you have no right to use it as a 
wringer, especially as a chap in Chicago makes a wringer 
which is much such a wringer as this is a washer, 
Parties calling themselves James W. Winslow & Co., 
and other aliases, advertise wringers at $1.50 and $2.50 
each, which they modestly call ‘‘ the best wringer in the 
world.’ Onur friend Browning. President of the Metro- 
politan Washing Machine Co., thinking that he made a 
pretty fair sort of wringer in the old, well known “ Uni- 
versal,’ hada natural curiosity to see 

“THE BEST WRINGER IN THE WORLD,” 


and wrote to a Chicago Correspondent, to get him a 
sample. The Chicago man went to the advertised place. 
and found—a vacant lot, but after hunting with the aid of 
the Post Office folks, he at last found the wringers—and 
they are on exhibition at Mr. B’s. New York office. 
Such a caricature upon a useful machine, we never before 
saw! It might help in washing, but not asa wringer, 
its place is under the boiler, to help boil the clothes. 
In the $1.50 wringer, the rollers are a couple of round 
sticks, but for $2.50 you get a thin piece of rubber over 
them. It is a good deal to have seen such a washer and 
such a wringer all in one day... It was suggested last 
month, that there would be various 
SWINDLES PLAYED WITH THE CENSUS. 


and gave a brief account of one of them.—Now comes 
another. Well dressed chaps visit the houses of well-to- 
farmers, and leave blank forms to be filled out showing 
the amount of certain crops raised on the farm. The un- 
suspecting farmer fills out the blanks and is requested 
tosignit. In a few weeks the farmer is notified that 
his note for $100 -$200—as the case may be, is due at 
sucha bank. The note turns out to be made over his 
signature to the census paper. The census will not be 
taken until June, of which due notice wili be given, and 
no doubt the officials will be able to show that they are 
the proper persons......Here is more Postal Card work. 
This time it is an advertisement making a special 
OFFER OF SILVER TEASPOONS, 

by the “‘Tremont Spoon Company, of Boston.”* For 60 
cents they send a sct of six teaspoons. This is just 10 
cents & spoon, which may be cheap or dear, according to 
the spoon. But it would look more business-like if the 
Tremont Spoon Co. of Boston, would give a street and 
number, and not have several of their cards, which are 
called “certificates” and to be returned with the order, 
all bearing the same number, 1723...... The most ridic- 
wous “ craze’ just vow is in reference tothe so-called 


| of two different metals, hung by a silk cord, and to be | 
{ worn “ag near the heart as possible.” 





ELECTRIC MEDICAL BATTERIES. 
These are affairs about the size of a half dollar, made 


| offered as ‘‘the most effectual and sure remedy for all 


HERE IS A PORTRAIT OF THE U. 8, WASHING MACHINE | | diseases of the blood and nerves.” 


| est thing about it all is, that peop'e will believe that 


What is the strang- 


| the wearing of the thing does them gouod. There is 





Boyd's Battery, with its ‘‘ gimlet-pinted” electricity, 
and one apparently sincere man writes that it helped 


his wife when she did not know what the thing was. / mer stands during the present month. At this season of 


But then here comes ove Elias, who says that+‘a 
wooden button worn upon the breast would be quite as 
effective as the so-called * batteries * which have hitherto 
been sold as curative to an over credulous public.’’— 
That is one thing in Elias’ circular that we can fully 
believe. But then Elias goes and makes an affidavit, 
and publishes it, and we will say that 
IT IS A GOOD DEAL OF AN AFFIDAVIT. 


It tells that there is no such chap as Prof. J. C. Boyd— 
that the battery of Boyd is not patented--and that his 
battery “ was, and is, a contemptible fraud ’’—and ever so 
much more of the tallest kind of affidaviting—but alas! 
not one word about Boyd’s “ gimlet-pinted” electricity. 

Elias has the thing brought to the finest point. He is 
logical. He tells us 

“THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 
that is his starting point, which no one can deny. Then 
“Electricity isthe Life of the Blood ”’—that’s not quite 
so clear—but we are informed that his Medical Galvanic 
Medal generates electricity—and there you are, what 
more do you want? Our medalis the only one that turns 
out the real sort of Electricity.—‘' Electricity is the Life 
of the Blood.—‘* The Blood is the life’**°—wonld you live ? 
—Then wear our medal. All else follows, from Rheuma- 
tismtoCorns. The affidavit of Elias declares that Boyd’s 
Battery is a “ worthless fraud.”’ Yet we know an intelli- 
gent young lady who can feel the electricity as soon as 
she takes itin her hand! One druggist in a small town 
sells several of these batteries every week, and the buy- 
ers are sure they are benefited. There is a pitiable 
popular ignorance about electricity, and an equally piti- 
able readiness to believe whatever is said about it. The 
idea that any combination of metals worked up into a 
medal and placed upon the skin, can have any eftect upon 
the body in general, is simply absurd, Still itis asserted, 
and people like to believe it, just as some otherwise in- 
telligent persons believe that carrying a Horse Chestnut 
in the pocket wil! keep off rheumatism....Last month 
we stated that a person was cutting a big swath in the 
doctoring ficld in Ohio, and claiming to be from 
THE GREENLEAF MEDICAL INSTITUTE 

of New York City. We hinted at the remarkable modesty 
that refrained from giving the street and numbogof a 
remarkable Institute, that could send ont such a remarka- 
ble doctor as Dr. Greenleaf, the son of his father. Now 
we get the fellow’s circulars from Davenport, Iowa, and 
these read: ‘* Greenleaf Medical Institute, No. 648 Broad- 
way.’ To be in New York City several hours daily, and 
not know about such an Institute, was a state of ignor- 
ance not to be endured, and so soon as we had the num- 
ber we started from 245 for 648. So far from finding any 
sort of a Doctor’s shop. 


No. 648 I8 THE ST. CHARLES HOTEL ! 


The clerk of the hotel had never heard of Doct. Green- 
leaf or his Institute. As the most likely means of learning 
about such a chap we inquired of the policeman of that 
beat. He knew nothing of Doctor Greenleaf or his Iusti- 
tute.—Yet the honest people of Ohio are running after 
and paying money to this pretender—even the press 
helps him with favoring notices.—To judge from his cir- 
cular, we do not think that the fellow is any more of a 
doctor than the St. Charles Hotel is an ‘‘ Institute.” 

a eg . 

Early Strawberries.—The first arrival of straw- 
berries from Florida, was about the first week in Jan., 
and since then the market has been well supplied. We 
have kept the run of the fruit that has been offered, and 
have been surprised to find that the variety reaching 
market in the best condition, is Charles Downing, a berry 
generally regarded as too soft for transportation to great 
distances. The fruit from Florida makes the greater 
part of the journey by steamer in a refrigerator, and, as 
a general thing, arrives in excellent condition. While 
some varieties, like the Wilson, become dark colored 


| and dull, after they have been picked for a day or two, 
| the Charles Downing remains as bright and lively in 


cobor, as if just from the vines—a most valuable quality 
in a market fruit, and especially in one for shipping. 

The Great Dog Show.—The exhibition of the 
Westminster Kennel Club, has become an established in- 
stitution, and is looked for with the crucuses. This year 
the show will be held on the 27th,28th,and 29th of the pres- 
ent month, the entries closing on the 12th. We recorded 
the great success of last spring's show, but the managers 


This thing is | 





think the coming one will excel all former exhibitions in 
attractiveness, As in former years, Madison Square 
(formerly Gilmore’s) Garden, will be the place. 





(Basket Items continued on page 159.) 





: Bee Notes for April. 
BY L. C. ROOT. 


>. 
In most locations bees will be placed upon their aum- 


the year great care should be taken to give the bees 
every advantage and encouragement to increase in num- 
bers. After they have had an opportunity to fly freely, 
the hives should be examined and thoroughly cleaned. 
A good way to do this is to start with a clean, empty 
hive, and place it upon the stand of the first hive to be 
examined, having the one containing the bees directly in 
the rear; lift the combs from the old hive and place them 
in the newone. After cleaning the hive from which the 
bees have been taken, pass to the next, and transfer from 
that into the first hive, and so through the yard. When 
handling the hives, be sure that each colony has a Jaying 
queen, and plenty of honey. Let there be only a suffici- 
ent number of combs for the bees to occupy. Carefully 
open the hives in the morning, when the bees are com- 
pactly clustered, and remove those combs not occupied 
by the bees. This will allow those inexperienced to de- 
cide the proper number of combs to leave. Thecombs 
that are thus removed from the hives should be cared for, 
and kept ina dry place where mice or rats will not have 
access to them. If any colonies should be found queen- 
less, unite such with the lightest stocks that have good 
queens. After the bees have had an opportunity to fly 
for a day or two, the presence of a queen may usually be 
ascertained by the presence of eggs in the combs in the 
center of the cluster. When the number of frames is 
limited, have a good, close fitting division board at the 
side of the combs to diminish the space which the bees 
must keep warm. Contract the entrance to the hives, and 
be sure that all upward ventilation is prevented. All 
this should be done in the middle of the day when it is 
warm. Care must be taken not to expose combs, or in 
any other manner to induce robbing. After bees are put 
in proper shape do not make the mistake of opening the 
hive too often until the season is sufficiently advanced. 
Handling bees too ear!y, to stimulate breeding, often re- 
sults greatly to theirinjury. As the season grows warmer, 
and the bees increase in numbers, combs may be added. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Size oF Boxes.—‘* What is the most desirable size for 
section honey boxes?”....This subject is receiving 
much attention of late. It was discussed at the session 
of the North Eastern Bee-Keepers’ Association, recently 
held at Utica. The sizes that are the most used at present 
are 4 by 4 inches, 5 by 5 inches, and 5 by 6 inches, The 
honey dealers of New York have decided in favor of the 
medium size, which takes 5 by 5-inch glass, and weighs 
about 1% lb. when filled with honey. Two inches is 
the proper width. 

Mrs. Corton’s MetTHop.—A correspondent writes : 
‘*T have received a circular from Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton, 
in which she claims large yields of honey, if we will 
adopt her hive and system of management. Is it reli- 
able?”’....The numerous inqniries in reference to the 
above mentioned circular, make it necessary that we 
should give our views. One with but a slight knowledge 
of matters relating to bee-keeping should be able to see 
at once that the statements in this circular are not reli- 
able. For the benefit of those who are uninformed, we 
would say that we have known of this Mr. Cotton (it 
is said that it is he who sends the circular) for many 
years, and regard his claims as to his hive and hie state- 
ments as to the management of bees as thoroughly 
unreliable, Whoever is induced by the statements of 
this circular to commence bee-keeping, will be sure to 
mect with great disappointment. 

CoMBeFOUNDATION.—One correspondent asks: ‘* Do 
you advise using comb-foundation in honey boxes. How 
large should the piece be, and 
how do you fasten it in the 
box?”’....A Foundation is now 
made which is so very light that 
it is not objectionable in the 
boxes. Make the guide for 
each comb of the width of the 
box at the top, and let it come te 
a point at the bottom, as shown 
in the engraving. Some advise 
a piece of the full size of the 
box. Whatever the shape, it should reach to within 
aboutthree-eighths of an inch of the bottom of the box, 
so that the bees can reach it. Iuse the best white glue 
to fasten the foundation in the boxes, 

Broop FrameEs.—‘ Do you advise filling brood frames 
with comb-foundation before hiving a swarm?”’,.,.If 
you use foundation in which wires are incorporated to 
prevent sagging, its advantages cannot be over estimated, 
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as you can thus secure straight worker isla ieiceabont, 
and the hive will be filled sooner than without them. 
—_ 


Fences and Fencing. 


> 
Fencing Letters Unanswered. 

It is simply impossible to reply individually to 
many hundreds of letters—at least a bushel of them 
—asking specifications as to cost of iron fence, lists 
of manufacturers, opinions of this and that particu- 
lar variety, the value of this or that old or new 
form, whether this or that new form is patentable, 
what we think of it, etc., ete. The best we can 








do is to read over what is received and prepare for 


these columns such materials as seems to be most 
worthy of publication for general information. 
But more Letters are Wanted. 

We want many more letters from those who have 
used barbed wire fencing for a year or so, telling 
plainly the present opinion of the user, in regard 
to its value, its dangerous character or otherwise, 
whether the user will put up more and advise 
others to do so or not, what kind is used, and 
any other items in the same line ; and we desire to 
know in each case whether the writer has any 
direct or indirect interest himself or through 
friends, in the sale or manufacture of any kind 
of fencing. Several letters have come strongly rec- 
ommending one kind or another, which have upon 
investigation been found to have come from in- 
terested agents, whose opinions are necessarily col- 
ored by such interest.—We have not the slightest 
interest in any one kind over another, and neither 
sell nor supply any kind.—Our only business is to 
collect and supply information that may be most 
useful to all our readers, and to promote investi- 
gation and improvement. These last remarks are 
made necessary by the receipt of numerous letters 
saying: ‘‘Send me your circulars and the cost of 
(this or that amount) of fencing ’’—letters donbt- 


other journals that we are giving special attention 
to this subject. 
" Nore.—In describing the iron post, fig. 27, on 
page 92 last month, it was credited in some of the 
first copies to Phillip S. Justice. It should have 
been Abram G. Powell & Co., Philadelphia, and 
was printed correctly in the later issues. The ad- 
vertising pages gave the manufacturer’s address. 
Weight of Iron Posts by Measuring. 
Asolid or cubic foot of water at ordinary tem- 
perature (62° F.) weighs 62'/. lbs. avoirdupois, and 
275/, solid inches (27.648) weigh 1 lb. Wrought 
iron has a specific gravity of 7.645 to 7.817—aver- 
age say 7.731, that is, it is about 7%/, times as heavy 
as water. Therefore a trifle over 3'/, solid inches 
(or 8.575 solid inches) of wrought iron weigh one 
pound, Examples: A bar of iron 1 inch wide, one- 
half inch thick, and 6'/. feet (78 inches) long, con- 
taing 78x1x!/., or 39 solidinches. Adding 4 cyphers 
to the right and dividing by 3.575, gives the weight 
of such a bar in pounds and tenths, that is 10.9, or 
10°/,;. lbs. A wroughtiron bar 6 feet long, 14 inches 
wide, } inch thick (72xlix}), equals 27 solid inch, 
and 27.000+-3575 equals a little over 7.5 or 7% Ibs. 
Cast iron is nearly one-eighth lighter than wrought 
iron, say 13 per cent less. 


A Wisconsin Farmer’s Talk About Fences. 
To Editor of American Agriculturist : 

I wish to say a few words with regard to the 
“ Barbed Wire Fence” question. With all the 
figuring on this point, I find no showing de 
scribing how it is possible to build a lawfw fence 
with wire. It would be a grand thing for the 
country if this could be done, but it can not unless 
7 to 10 wires are used. Even then I doubt whether 
it would turn pigs, and any fence that won’t do 
that, is not the thing for a majority of farmers to 
adopt.—I could give you facts and figures to sub- 
stantiate what I say. but do not wish to be tedious. 
I own a snug little farm of 82 acres here, and I have 
at least ten different kinds of fencing on my place, 
* Barb Wire ’’ included, so I know of what I speak. 
Whenever any man can show me how to build a 
wire fence that will be pig-proof, then I will adopt 
the plan, even if it cost one-half more to construct 
it, for in the Jong run it will be much cheaper than 
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wood piien. Mea antime, we et: re oumbust to 
get along the best way we can. 
A GOOD FENCE 


‘) ean be constructed in either of the following ways | 


—fence-boards 16 feet long; posts 8 feet apart: 


3 boards and 2 wires. or 3 boards and 2 wires. 
3¢ inches to first board. 3 inches to first board. 
6 inch fence-board. 6 inch fence-board. 
at inches to second board. 34 inches to second board. 
inch fence board. 6 inch fence-board. 

4 inches space. 5 inches to third board. 

6 inch board. 6 inch board. 

10 inches to first wire. 94 inches to first wire. 
13 inches to second wire. | 13 inches to second wire. 
54 inches total hight. | 52 inches total hight. 


The law in this State ( Wis.) requires fences to be 4% 
fect high, or 54inches, but I would be willing to risk 
a wire fence 50 inches in hight, thus: 50 inches to 
top wire, 37 inches to next, 27 inches to next, 19 
inches to next. The bottom space of 19 inches 
left can be managed this way: Make portable 
pieces of fencing by nailing two 4-inch wide fence- 
boards on to stakes, and driving them down at 
bottom; they can be taken upat pleasure. True, 
a fence of three or four wires will do for cattle and 
horses, and may be a good thing out in ‘Texas or 
Colorado, and other Western States and Territories, 
but for general adoption it is not the thing, be- 


| cause you can not construct a perfect or lawful 


fence with it. As to the present forms of barb 
wire being dangerous to stock, I have only to state 
that whoever says so, does not know what he is 
talking about. I have two horses that stick their 
heads over and between the two top wires of my 
fence, only 11 inches apart, and crowd them down 
and reach at least a foot on the other side the 
fence, and eat the crop close to the ground, and I 
have seen cows do the same, and I use the Fren- 
tress Wire, which is, perhaps, the severest kind 
manufactured. 











| ent in use that is half barbarous enough. 
léss written by those who only learned through | 


There is not a single form of Barb Wire at pres- 
My stock 
have never received the least damage from the 
wire, and I don’t believe they ever would, were the 








barbs ten times as severe, in fact we need a more 


| severe barb wire introduced, and then we may hope 


to make a pig-tight fence by putting 3 or 4 wires 
pretty close together at the bottom of the fence. 
RoBert Woop. 

GRanT County, Wts., March 1, 1880. 

We give the above as a sample of several letters 
from intelligent men. Others express themselves 
equally strong against the use of barbed wire, as 
barbarous, as dangerous to horses, cattle, and sheep, 
as having ‘‘ the barbs festooned with wool picked 
from sheep, ete.’? One of the most frequent ob- 
jections we hear just now is, that in plowing up 
to barbed fences, either along side of them or at 
the head-lands, the team has to be kept at sucha 
distance that there is almost as much waste land 
as in the use of the “ Virginia’ or “ worm”? raii 
fence.—Thus far, the opinions are so contrary and 
so nearly equally divided, that one is at a loss what 
to decide, and we urgently invite further corres- 
pondence as stated above. The fact that serious 
injuries have resulted from the use of long barbs is 
not set aside by the statements of others that they 
have experienced no trouble. The question to be 
decided is: [Is the danger to animals, and are the 
objections on account of working up close to them, 
their tearing of garments, etc., sufficient to militate 
against their advantages? It is contended by their 
advocates that unless the points are both long and 
sharp, they will be little more feared and be but 
little more effective, if any, than the old plain wire ; 
that animals eager to reach good feed wil! not be 
stopped by anything short of rows of sharp spears 
that will pierce to the quick. There is a good deal 
of force in this statement, more than we were our- 
selves at first disposed to concede. But our posi- 
tion has been, and is, that of an unprejudiced and, 
personally, uninterested collector of information, a 
learner in behalf of our readers and the public. 

We have a farm needing new fencing, but we are 
still patching up the old fence, partly because the 
collected experience is not yet sufficient to enable 
us to decide upon the best kind, and partly because 
new forms and new devices are being called out by 
the agitation of the subject, and we are hoping to 
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find something better than has yet been brougnt 
before the public, both for posts and for the run- 
ning fence. We are convinced that a good fence, 
both posts and wire or straps, made of steel or iron, 
or both, is far superior to wood as respects duia- 
bility and freedom from repairs ; that a metal fenc: 
thoroughly protected against corrosion will bs 
cheaper in the end, at double the cost of wood— 
except in the few localities where locust, red cedar, 
and chestnut timber are abundant and cheap. 

As previously stated, the very recent ‘‘ boom ”’ 
in the prices of iron and steel, amounting to fully 
100 per cent, has temporarily checked and delayed 
the general adoption of these materials for fencing 
and especially for posts. Still, the cost of the raw 
material being only a comparatively small part of 
the running fence, exclusive of posts, the advance 
in cost of wire has not been so great as to prevent 
its pretty general adoption. Indeed it is indispen- 
sable in many parts of the country, because of an 
absolute lack of wood on the spot, and the large 
cost of its transportation, while lumber itself has 
risen in value very materially. The supply of iron 
and of steel is unlimited—the earth’s surface is 
full of it, so to speak, or at least the deposits of 
iron ores are inexhaustible, and the processes of 
reduction and manufacture are being constantly 
cheapened by new discoveries and inventions. 

The present high prices are merely the result of 
a temporary sudden great demand. Iron and steel 
can be profitably produced far below the present 
selling rates, and the demand will be met by in- 
creased production, so that we shall in the near 
future be able to obtain them at perhap§ as low 
rates as before the recent advance. In the mean- 
time, while continuing to use metals for new fencing, 
the country will be ready with improved forms of 
posts, to use iron and steel as the chief feneing 
materials, as soon as prices become normal, 

A Choice as to the Length of Barbs. 

In corresponding with manufacturers, at least 
two leading establishments express to us a readiness 
to meet the wishes of purchasers, by providing 
barbs of any length or shortness and bluntness. that 
may be desired, and we presume most others will 
do the same. They nearly all assert that the pre- 
vailing present demand is in favor of long and 
sharp barbs. As we have already stated, the use of 
long and sharp barbs will not be submitted to by 
the public if placed upon fences along traveled 
highways, and anything that can catch and tear 
garments, or scratch the human skin must be ab- 
solutely prohibited where, in village or country, the 
margins of the public streets are used as side- 
walks. We doubt if legislative enactment will be 
or should be made to prevent any one from erecting: 
his interior fences as barbarous as he may choose— 
except where Mr, Bergh and his humane co-work- 
ers may interfere in behalf of the dumb animals. 
Any barbs having a hooked form should be rejected. 


Fig. 28 comes from “Citizen,”’ Philadelphia, who 
has known this form used successfully for ten years 
past. The base piece is made of cement and gravel 
by the farmer himself, one barrel of Rosendale Ce- 
ment, with fine gravel, sufficing for about 35 of the 
bases. Diameter of bottom, 14 inches ; hight, 13 
inches. (These dimensions can be larger or small- 
er, according to the looseness or firmness of the 


| soil). An opening in the top 5inches or so in depth 


admits an iron bar, say 
one inch wide, half-inch 
thick, and three feet, or 
more, high. The bar is 
fastened in by pouring 
around it melted sul- 
phur. “Citizen” says 
it stands so firmly, that 
=he has seen the bar 
Ebent nearly to the 
= ground without disturb- 

Fig. 28. ing its base fastening. 
The bar can be notched or pierced for attaching the 
horizontal wires. If made of steel, it can be of 
smaller size. Such a post may be usefully employed 
in many locations, but digging the large holes re- 
quired to receive the wide base would be objection- 
able for extensive field fencing. The depth re- 
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quired, however, is only half that. needed for small- 
er bases, and there would be no lifting by frost. 
At $1.75 per barrel for cement, and with gravel at 
hand, the outlay for 35 bases would be 5 cents cach. 
A wrought iron bar 1 inch wide, half-inch thick, 
and four feet long, weighs about 63 Ibs. 
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Important to Every Farmer. 


The American Agriculturist Farm Ex- 
periments to be Continued.—A Key to 
Valuable Kuowledge Placed Withiu 
Reach of All. 

All the talk about “‘ Progressive Farming,”’ “ Im- 
proved Agriculture,’’ “‘Science Applied to Farm- 
ing,”’ has two objects ; the increase of the farmer’s 
knowledge and of his crops. Ifa farmer must in- 
vest $19 to get $20 of increase from a field, it is 
poor science, and poor farming ; but if by investing 
#5 on a field the increased crop brings him $20, 
then ‘Science Applied to Farming” pays, and it 
pays him to know the reason why. 

Where are Some Settled Points in 
Agriculture. 

Among these are: 1. All soils, excepting of 
course the virgin ones of the newer States, for profit- 
able culture must be manured. 2. The larger the 
crop upon an acre, the cheaper per bushel, ton, 
etc., should that crop be raised. 3. In ourordinary 
farming no farmer makes all the manure that he 
could profitably use upon his farm. 4. The main 
value of manure (stable or bard-yard) depends upon 
certain constituents, and these may be had in 
other forms ; in artificial or chemical fertilizers. 5. 
All soils do not alike need the same fertilizers. 6. 
It is a well established fact that while it will pay 
the farmer to buy the fertilizers his soil needs, it is 
a waste of money to buy and apply to his soil, con- 
stituents of which it already has enough. The 
question will naturally follow— 

How Can We Find Out What the Soil 

Needs? 

It is to help every farmer to answer these ques- 
tions: ‘* What does my soil need?” ‘‘ What fer- 
tilizer can I buy that will pay a profit in crops?” 
that the American Agriculturist Experiments were 
instituted. These experiments were begun in 1878, 
aud were continued last year. Several results were 
given last month, and this month we present on 
page 136, in a tabulated form, an array of facts that 
will convince the most sceptical that 
The Right Fertilizer in the Right Place 
will pay. And not only pay, but the profit on the 
investment is often such as to help answer the vexed 
question: “ Will Farming Pay?’ These results 
were obtained by just such men as you, ‘‘ Farmer 
A,” or you, “‘ Farmer B,’’ on just such farms as 
yours, and by just such means as are within your 
reach. These men are farmers, like yourselves. 

Now there are thousands, yes, tens of thousands, 
of just such men as these all over the country; 
every township, every neighborhood, has one or 
more readers of the American Agriculturist, who 
would have the same knowledge of their own fields 
that these farmers have of their soils. If these 
farmers knew that it would pay to buy Potash, or 
Phosphoric Acid, or Nitrogen, they would buy it, 
but they can not afford to run many risks. It is 
evident that every one of these experimenting 
farmers now knows better, to a certain extent, 
Just What He Wants and Does Not Want 
to put upon Ais land this year. Not a farmer who 
reads this but would gladly give $5 or $10 to know 
as to his farm what these people know as to their’s. 
There is no way in which this information can be 
had so cheaply and so certainly as that by which 
these farmers acquiredit. They asked the soil, and 

The Soil Responded. 

The questions were in the bags of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. The 
results obtained last year are so valuable, not only 





to the experimenters themselves, but to agriculture ; 


generally, that we propose to 
Coutinue the Experiments in 1880. 
While changes, and it may be some improvements 
might be suggested, yet for the sake of uniformity 
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and to prevent all mistakes, the methods and plans 
of last year will be unchanged for 1880. The same 
fertilizer in (with one exception) the same sized 
parcels, will be sent out with the same directions, 
at the same prices, and by the same dealers, 
though the prices of some materials have so ad- 
vanced that it will be done at a loss. 


The Manner of Conducting the Experi- 
ments 


was given in full in the Apri] No. of last year, and 
will be explained plainly and in detail in the direc- 
tions that accompany the fertilizers. We need only 
here give a general idea of what is to be done. 
Those who consult the article given in April last 
will find that tree sets were offered, for one fourth, 
one half, and one acre, respectively. The offer this 
year is the same in every particular, except in the 
omission of the first, or quarter acre set. Very few 
called for that, and the area of land being too 
small for satisfactory results we now offer but 


Two Sets of Experimental Fertilizers. 


Viz.: Set No. 2 for half an acre, cost $5, and Set 
No. 3, for one acre, cost $8.20. It is thought bet- 
ter to avoid all confusion to continue the same 
number's (2 and 3) for these sets that they bore last 
year, omitting No. 1. In order to insure uni- 
formity in the fertilizer furnished by the several 
parties who have agreed to supply them, the pub- 
lishers have stipulated that samples shall be ana- 
lyzed by Prof. Atwater, and that they shall in every 
case be satisfactory to him as to quality. Full di- 
rections for making the experiments will be fur- 
nished with the fertilizers, and also blank forms for 
recording the results. The farmer who orders this 
half-acre set will find it labelled thus: 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 1880 
FERTILIZER EXPERIMENTS | : 


No, 2—Half Acre Set. 
Coet of Set of Fertilizers, in bage, shipped, $5.00. 
This will consist of eight bags, A, B,C, D, FE, F, 
G, H, which are to be used on eight plots, two 
being eft unmanured for comparison. Bags 4, 
B, C, contain Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash, 
singly. Bags D, H, F, contain these constituents 


in twos. G, contains all three together, and H, 
contains Plaster only. 
EIGHT RODS. 
ie re — 
Plot 0.... 


No Fertilizer; for comparison. 





Plot A..... Nitrogen. 
Bag A, containing 10 lbs. of Nitrate of Soda. 


et 


Plot B.... Phosphoric Acid. 
Bag B, containing 15 lbs. of Superphosphate. 


a a 





Plot C.... Potash. 
Bag C, containing 10 lbs. of Murlate of Potash. 


= : ee ——— 
Plot D....Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid, | 


§ containing § 7% Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda. 
Bag D, ¢ mixture aE 15 Ibs. of Superphosphate. 
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* = 
Plot E....Nitrogen and Potash. 


containing § 7% lbs. of Nitrate of Soda. 
Bag Ey} fixture OF io ibe of Mariate of Potash, 


*—_—_ = Sa ree eee cars lakiiataieinae 
Plot F.... Phosphoric Acid and Potash, 
Bag F {omnes §15 Ths. of ead per hate. 
= **?) mixture of ? 10 lbs. of Muriate of Potash. 


*- - - en 
Plot G... Nitrogen. PhosphoricAcid, Potash. 
734 Ibs. of Nitrate of Soda. 


i containing § 
Bag G 415 lbs. of Superphosphate. 
*+ ) mixture of ) 1 jhe, of Muriate of Potash. 





TEN RODS—each Plot one Rod wide and Eight Rods long.) 





* 


Plot H.... Paster (10 Ibs.) 

Bag Hy, to learn the effects of this fertilizer. 
tae 

Plot 00... 








| No fertilizer, for compartson. 
* 25 ee ee eee oo eee 
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How to Use these Fertilizers. 

Selecta piece of uniform soil, as nearly like the 
rest of the field as may be. It can be marked out 
in any field prepared for a crop. It should be nearty 
level, so that one plot will not receive the washings 
from another. When plowed and harrowed well, 
mark off with stakes, in 10 plots, as shown in the 
above diagram ; one plot for each bag, and calling 
them as here indicated. 

Here you have the first and last plots marked 0 
and 00, while the others are one for each of the 
eight bags, which are marked with the same letters. 
Sow each bag uniformly over its own plot; that 
is. bag A, on plot A, ete. (the fertilizers are ali 
tinely ground and dry).—Harrow the fertilizers well 
into the soil, running the harrow lengthwise of the 
plot, taking care to contine each fertilizer to ite 
own plot. Then plant or sow corn, potatoes, or 
any other crop over the whole, the same amount on 
each plot, running rows lengthwise of the plots, 
and cultivate and treat the whole alike during the 
season. N. B.—Those who wish, can divide the 
whole plot across into halves, planting, say, corn on 
the left-hand half and potatoes or other crop on 
the right-hand half, so that each crop shall extend 
across the fertilized strips. It is important to select 
worn out soils for soil tests, that is, those having 
only their “natural strength,” and little or no rich- 
ness left from former manuring. The soil must be 
uniform, or the tests will mislead. 


What the Experiment will Teil :— 
FIRST: By watching the growth, and measuring 
the gathered crop, it will be easy to see how the crop 
on that soil is affected by Potash, or by Nitrogen, 
or by Phosphoric Acid, or by combinations of them. 


SECOND: By comparing each plot with the no 
Sertilizr plots, 0, 00, it will be easy to see which ‘fer- 
tilizer pays expenses, or the greatest profit. 

THIRD: Such sn experiment will be interesting, 
will stimulate thought, and prepare for more ex- 
tended investigations. If there are boys on the 
farm, it will awaken interests in their minds, and 
be a good agricultural school, on a small scale, at 
home. The Pamphlet sent with each Set will 
greatly help in this. 

FOURTH: It will be a good step towards hetp- 
ing each experimenter to decide for himself, and 
for his neighbors, whet fertilizers, if any, theycan 
go into more largely in the future. 

Of course a single trial will not tell the whote 
story. The trials should be continued through sub- 
sequent seasons. This is not a royal road to know- 
ledge, but it is a start in the right direction. 

Note.—It will bea good plan to add other similar 
Plots, and apply on them severally, stable manure, lime, 
and any other fertilizer at hand, for naking « comparison. 

tas” The above is very simple. The bags 
are all of accurate weight, with standard . fer- 
tilizers of known quality and composition, and all 
the experimenter has to do is to mark out the plots, 
and use the bag marked for each plot. The result 
in the growth and in the yield will indicate what 
each fertilizer will do, on any soil for the “erop 
or crops grown, also what any two of themwill 
do if used together, and what all will do thsed 
together. The different materials in each bai are 
thoroughly mixed and prepared, so that they have 
only to be sown without further mixing or care. 

The Second Set is for one acre, and is marked : 
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No. 3—One Acre Plot. 

Cost of Set of Fertilizers, in bags, shipped, $8.30. 
This is the same as No, 2, except that the quan- 
tity in each bag is doubled, for plots of double size 
(one-tenth acre each). As the expense for bags, 
putting up, shipping, ete., will be the same, for 
each set, the double amount of fertilizer put in 
will cost only $8.30, instead of $10. With the larger 
plots, more valuable results will be obtained, and 
more than one crop can be tried. The expense of 
the fertilizers, $8.30 per acre, will very likely be 
more than returned in the mcreased crop on a part 
of the plots. We strongly advise all to try Set 
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Results with Corn, Potatees, Turnips, and other Crops, with different Fertilizing Materials in 1878 and 1879. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED. NuMBER OF PLor.. 4) A Se ee Se ee 2a aa oP ‘ 
Acre—0.40 Hectare. ci la: ‘ 3 | = 4 hie & ! g A 
-» Clay. Leée., Loose. { S ia 8S isd wd, BO 
1 Bushel—0.96 Hectolitre. &nd., & A.j 8 SBS. SerlSositst 
d., Sand, Sandy. Lt., Light. KIxDS AxD AMOUNTS: | 513 ‘sSsiS2ulsss! Ave: & 
Pound (avoirdupois)—0.45 Kilogramme. Grav. or Gr., Gravel. Yel., Yellow. : mee ss gs { e SS “SS HSL SSSS, ¢ : 
Bushel per Acre—0.9 Hectolitre per Hectare. iota OF FERTILIZING Ma-i 3 las 1H STel Soies sst = x 
Bt., Stony. Hpn., Hardpan. : 1 (ssi Biss 2SS w28iks Sr : 
1 Pound per Acre=1.12 Kilogramme do. Cal ' S 1 es Sy YS OS SS. Soe. 3 3 
c, Calcareous. Ra., Red. TERIAL APPLIED PER = Si Po] eB S8e| Se Ss Sas) * 
40—about 5 Francs or 4 Mark. Var., Variable. Med., Medium. Ss | 3h) 8S 3k 988s S\0 sB8ee8! § * 
1 Franc=19,8 Cente; 1 Mark--24.8 Cents. Hvy., Heavy, Unf., Unfavorable. ACRE. s | = $s rs S55 SS5/388 B58F = iS 
: Cpt. » Compact. _Fav., Favorable. | iS ie IS IH ES 3s as ess agié 
5 y BuRFACE Som. is |Previovs| | WEATHER. Costt _— 525) + $10.88 $10.13 | $9.75 | $15.58 | $0.80, War" 
EXPERIMENTER. BAR| “Kind. | Texture. [ars TBEOIL. ee Temp'e.Moist'e.InGen.: Yield bu. | bu. | bu. | bu. i bu. | bu. | bu. | du. | Be 
' © } | | n | } ; 1 1 
+E. K. Haight, Freehold, N. J... ay oan. i “oe wet. Compact. Meadow. | Wet. | (2 1 6.91 65} 65] 82; 87] 82 | 10.0 | 5.04 
2G. G. Childs, Swoopes Depot, do, /Dry. }Clay. Pasture. | os Unf. 2| 6.5! 3.2} 23.01 5.8] 25.6) 22.2 | 27.4 | 10.6 | 10.4 
& John W. Pi We og do. Oo. jGr h'pan. Meadow. Cold. do. | do, | | $3.8} 2.7] 12.0] 6.7 | 12.0) 5.5] 16.2 | 13.7 | 3.6 | 9.7 
4 John , Paola, Kan do. j{Cl. h'pan. Warm. ley. ; do. 4 8{ 18.5 | 20.3 | 20.3 | 17.3 | 19.2 | 12.9) 17.6) Wl | 13.0 
| W.L Bartholomew, Putnam, C Conn y loam.! Loose. Conn pact. Meadow. .Med. ed. | Fav. {s/ 17.7 | 18.7 | $9.9 | 19.1] 41.9 | 21.1] 48.1 j 51.7 | 49.8 
do. {.. do. j Oe do. ‘Cold. | Wet. | Unf. ai 8.1 | 7.4 | 96.5) 7.7) 41.40) T1) 42.0) 45.7 | %.0 
Buel Landon, —— Hero, we.. )Light. Med. ‘Gr. clay. ‘oats. ! Var. | do. {| 7.0 | 17.5 | 10.3 | 9.2] 16.5 | 15.0] 18.6} 13.5 | 14.41] 86 
Loose. ‘Dry. |C’pt clay. [Meadow. (C ld. (Dry. | do. “} 19.7 | 24.2 | 22.3 | 11.0] 81.8 | 27.2] 14.0; 83.4 | 25.8 | 18.0 
9 Chester Sage Middletown Conn do. | iStony. i do. Med. (Med. Fav eo} 9.1} 21.8 | 16.5 | 62.3 | 11.2 | 68.9] 7.3 | 84.0 | 48.8 
D. B. Wertz, Johnstown. * . do, d ich /Rye. Cold. | Wet. ! “| 7.5, 6.2] 20.0 | 12.5] $2.5 25.0! 30.0 | 17.6 
tijJ. H. tiles, 8 Plains, N. Light, }’se.'Med {cl. i. \Corn. Wet. Unf. j 3| 9.5; 18.0 | 11.0 | 42.0 | 16.0 48.0; 56.0 | 9.0] 0 
. J. Dearing, Covington, Ga. ~. yonte do. Dry. Gen ; ‘Pasture. ‘Var. | Var. Bl 5.5! 7.5] 10.7] 7.8] 18.4 14.5 | 18.5 { 9.4 
din; N.H.. Loose. 'Meéd. oan. (Grass. Cool. | : Unf 2| 8.7{ 6.8] 16.6 | 10.4! 17.7 | 10.5 | 21.7) 26.6 | 19.2] 926 
do. (Dry. Clay. ‘Corn. Gold. 'Dry. | do B! 8.8; 9.0] 17.5] 7.5| 22/5 16.3 | 20.0 | 7.0} 20.0 
do. | oO. Gr. clay. {Vineyard. | Fay ae 8.7 | 87.6 | 14.6 | 8.9) 29.8 | 18.4] 10.1) 18.8 | 3.7 
do. |Med. "Rye. | do. |3 8.0 | 14.7 | 28.3 | 29.7 | 88.7 | 38.2] 46.2 | 80-2 | 106 | 90.5 
do i do. (Sand. ow. Var. (Var. ' do. | 3! 11.3 > 11.2} 16.6 | 11.0 | 18.9 | 10.0] 13.3) 15.9 | 4.5 9 23.0 
do. . (Gr. & St'y. Pasture. ie (Unf! |) 12.5 | 37.5 | 41.2 | 25.0 | 22.5 | $8.0] 45.0 | 45.0 | 87.4 
Light. 0. |Porous.  |Meadow. Dry. Unf. |, 5.0) 11.0] 8.5 | 19.5; 17.0 | 28.0] 26.0 | 31.0 | 15.0 | 23.0 
do. dv. pany. (Pasture. Var. ‘= 7.5; 5.6] 20.74 7.6] 28.8 23.8 | 27.5 | 7.5] 92.5 
21 h, Vt.. } 1% 77, 681 70 | 4173 | 20:5 | 99.8 | 50:8 | 48.1 | 46.5 
Prot. J "B, Parington, Of Oreno, ie. ° 98 Clay joam.| Compact. Moist. a -_Meaiow. 1 SD) 22.9) 19.3 | 29.1 | 2.9 | $7.0 | 42.9 | 39.0: 39.6 we 
B bret 2 Smith, Tan i eee .778 Loam. | do. do. orn. ( Var. Fav {| | 29.7 | $5.0 | 35.0 | $2.5 | 35.0 | $2.5 | 35.0. 32.5 on 
aL. W. Soe ne & See ee péchen °78 Clay loam., Loore, Dry ‘CL hs pan. Meadow Warm. Wet, | do Ht 28.7 | 35.6 |} 37.5 | 35.6 | 38.7 | 41.9: 51.2 32.5 
s ik, Wyoming, fe: oe "78 ae a do.” :- do. 3) 26.8 | 35.1 | 49.5 | $5.1 | 64.4 67.4, 86.1 484 
x ee rldgowater, i ae do. Light. l ory Loam. Pasture. Med. Med. Fav. {| &| 23.9 | 16.0 | 26.2 | 11.0 | 44.2 | 14.3; 21.4 37.5 | 14.0 
a fon, Pomfret, Vt......... ‘ee do. ! do. Mec. Clh’pan, Meadow. ‘Var. (Wet.! 1 S| 20.2 | 40.5 | 67.2 | 30.0 67.9 | 1.0; W.5 ! 8 
R GO = aecvviccee Mu 3 | do Dry. do. Dry. Fav. ; | 21.9 | 27.5 | $3.7 | 23.7 | 80.0 | 31.2] 28.7) 38.7 | 16.0 
r-] Rupert, Vt..........0. 1B) do. do ‘Gravelly. Corn. ‘Var. Var. | H Bi 2.5 | 51.9 | 40.0 | 49.1 | 47.1 | $2.4 | 47.4; 53.7 | 624 
80 Gale Plainfield |, "78 do. Light. | do. Yel. loam. a: } { (Unf. | =| 2.5 | 43.7 | 43.7 | 39.9 | 46.3 26.0 33.4 41.1 29.6 
3i Taunton, Mase........°79, do, do. ‘Med. Sand. Fal Var. Var. !Fav. | 2) 22:7 | 18:3 | 49.4 | 46.7 | 54.5 | 42.1 | 56.1! 65.0 | 56.5 
Ri . Pomfret, Vt.. iLe -°18 - do. do. ; do. | =. Meadow. do. {| do. ‘Unf. | 25.4 | 22.0 | 2.6 | $7.7 | $2.3 | $8.4) 47.1) 57.5 | %.0 
38 Duxbury, Mase %, .  {Loose. | do. | do. | do. | do. | 8) 20:0 | 2.3 | 20.0 | 246 | 37.0 44:3! 26 19:4 
bey Dunham, Etna, N. Y 8 Gr. Joam. ‘Light, I'se. Dry. Stony clay. } Ceaow. 1 do. ‘| do. } S! 24.0 | 18.5 | 30.5 | 20.5 | 32.0 {8.0 31.0 | BS 
jesell, Rast Shoreham, Vt.....°7%Clay loam. jCompact. iWet. Clay. Meadow. jDry. |Unf. (3) $2.5 | 87.5 | 40.0 | 56.0 | 50.0 | 42.5 | 41.2 | 41.2 0 ee 
= Glark, Mitton, § Sees ‘BelLoome ILient, V’se. | Pe Pi act. do. | | Fav. z 33.6 | 41.0 | 84.0 | 45.2 42.3 i 44.1 | 51.0 = 9.6 
7 Na cnshubbeneee do. | \Har pan. |Corn, Cold. (Var. ‘Unf. | Z! 41.0 | 44.0 ; 80.0 | 73.0 | 70.0 | 50.0 | 64.0! 64.0 J 
3 a, Woodstock, i oe *78'Snd. koam.| a Loose. Meadow. ,Warm.)Var. ‘Fay. 4. 30°5 | 97.2 | 36.6 | 85.0 | 39.8 i 42.7) 42.7 | 81.0) 4B 
39 rattleboro, Vt.. do. do. ao. ean Pasture. i | 18 33.0 | 32:0 | 81.0 | $9.8 | $4.4 | 80.0 | 39.6 | 40.0 | 27.0] 45.0 
W. R.1 do. ). do, Iytg Clay loam. Meadow. Var ; §' 22.8 41.8 | 22.8 | 45.5 | 48.5 | 64.8 | 72.8 | 39.0 
a ‘ do. |Light. Dry Nay. Pasture. Hot. Dry. Unt? | -j 20.6 | 35.7 } $4.7 | 27.5 | 28.8 | 28.2 | 20.0} 28.2 | 2.8 
; do. | do. | do. Loam, gr. ‘Meadow. | av. = 37.8 | 53.3 ; 54.5 | 59.6 | 69.6 | 82.2 76.5 | 62.7 | 58.7 | S38 
Gr. joam. ;Compac do. ‘Clay. iGrain. | Dry. |Cnf! | 34.0 | 29.3 | 45.7 | 31.6 ; 45.6 | 24.4 | 48.8) 85.7 | 46.2 
3 do. ‘Looees'et. ‘pry. ‘Clay, et*ny. Clover. do. | do. iz $3.3 | 81.0 | 67.5 | 34.5 | j | 61.5 | 71.8 
? do. so do. jLooee. Meadow. ‘Warm.’ ‘Fav. R! 36.8 ' 60.9 ' 48.6 ' 63.5 ' 62.8 | 51.9 | 60.4 ' 63.3 0.0 
"® Loam. De | do. "|Gompact. Potatoes. ‘Cool. |Dry. iFav. {=| 45.1 | $8.3 | 62.6 | 70.2 | 68.5 | 49.9 | 59.2; 7.3 | 42.6 | 49.2 
42KC cero Biake, 1 do. Light: Ise. dv. Clay & gr. Meadow. (Warm.|Var. | du. |) 49.8 | 58.0 | 56.0 | 58.4 | 63.3 | | 68.0 | 64.0 | 53.0 | 66.0 
ra Paul, Woodstock, Vt.:........... me! do. | do. | do. Cie i. - do. 0. | do. ' do, |g) 64.9 | 63.5 | 64.7) 64.3 | 65.9 | 69.1 | 69.3 80.6 | 65.7 | 76.7 
Kaw. Hicks, Old Westbury, N.¥..... 78 Snd. loam. do. ; do. iLoam Corn. do. 5 =! 45.2 | ; 4.0: 87.81 4.5] 57.3, 76.0 © 48.3 | G65 
Chester Sage. een eat Conn..... 79 Gr. loam. ;Compact. | do. | dv Meadow. do. 1} =) 42.0 ; 6.0 59.0) 41.1 | 58.0 | 63.4 60.8. 4.3 
aie. C. I c. MA. .ticee "9 Calcari'us.|Loose. do. ‘Clay. . do. 1S! 44.7 | 61.0 54.5 | 47.5 | 48.5 | 68.5) 3.5 | 640 
521 J: D. Winslow, Pittsford, Vt.. dy. Light. do, Mand. Meadow. Var. Ver. , do. [*F) 41.7 | 42.2 | 41.1) 57.0 | 87.0 | 60.0 °° 60.0 387.5 | SIS 
83, W. amet D ibrook, N. Hampton. N. i.. “29 Gravelly. { do. do. Gravelly. do. do. do. | do. (= 44.0 |} { 73.8 ; 56.2 | 65.0 | 67.5 ; 61.2 81.2 3.4 
POT. DES. { i i ' | ' j 
4 Prof. W . A. uk ig to Me, c.c0ce te gloewy cl. \Compact. Wet. Heavycl. Potatoes. Cold. Wet. Unf. Si | 47.0 | 33.0 | 73.0 | 47.0 59.0 111.0 ; 129.0 § 35.0 |116.0 
w.t. Bartholomew, Putnam, Conn.. Loom } Med. Compact. |Meadow. Med. Med. Vav. 1) (162.0 200.0 125.0 | 210.0 20.0 , 250.0 (150.9 
do. do. do. dv. 1h Loose. do. do. do. Cold. Wet. Unf. 420; 32.0 + 62.0 | $3.0 | 96.0 | 42.0 | 98.0 | 109.0 56.0 
wuss. M. Snow, Lunenburg, Vt. TY Bark to’. do. Dry. Loam, ept. Oats, Var. Var. Fay. 52} 45.0 136.0 | 49.0 117.0 | 44.0 145.0 172.0 41.9 
3 H. Cole, Lunenburg. Vt. 7% do. (Medium. 0. 150 /180.0 175.0 215.0 (220.0 (260.0 360.0 | 370.0 |150.9 l4”.0 
59| James Hi Toby, BIS, VE..00-- ... 8 Loam, Loose. do. ‘Compact. Cool. Dry. Fav. 188 (127.0 127.0 136.0 (154.0 (122.0 (115.0 | 138.0 IRD |t89.0 
oR. P. Walcott, Po hand’ Patent, 3 Yu do. Light, Ise. do. 105 02.0 105.0 140.0 150.0 | 162.0 , 185.0 (100.0 |115.0 
61'S. W. Crocker, St. Albans, Me isi do. Light. do. Hardpan. Meadow. Var. Var. 6) | 76.6 100.0 | 98.8 106.6 | 1530.0 | 170.0 | os 46.5 
@: Zeno Benson, Bridgewater, Mass.....77 do. | oO. 0. Loam. Pasture. Warm. do. Fav. 46 | 67.0 | 91.0 | 46.0 | 84.0 | 45.0 | 79.0 124.0 | 60.0 | 53.0 
63:Hiram A. Catting, unenburg, Wes ens a Yell’w in. do do. <1 Meadow. do. Unt. 3 | 40.0: 80.0 | 20.0 100.0 | 60.9 100.0 110.0 | 0.0 | 80 
64.J. H. Stiles, Morris Plains, N. Y...... 3 _—. ‘roam: Light, “}'se. Med. h‘pan. Var. Wet. | du. 31 1 80.8 § W.4 1 69.0 | 37.2 | 76.4: 3.6 9 S14 
@'J. BR. Kinerson, Peacham, Vt.......... do. Dry. Sandy. Meadow. do, do. 133 13.9 138.0 (160.0 149.0 '187.0 165.0 : 200.0 
&¢ G. Riest, Spring Garden, Pa........ 79 catcar us. Light. .Med. Clay. 0. Cold. Dry. Une. m2) 58.0. 67.0 | 66.0) 33.0 | 56.0 58.0. 52.0 63.0) 
@7 John Lee, Maas............ do. Dry. Cale.gr. Pa ture. Wer. do. 145 56.0 52.0! 72.0 54.0 66.0 88.0 98.0 | 0.9! 
@ P. M. h, ‘Glen Rock, Pa .. "Gravelly. do. 0. Clay. Var. Dry. | do. 29 | 85.0 | 69.0 | 38.0 | 84.0 | 55.0 | 76.0, 72.0 | 55.0 | 6.9 
@ Seth P. Ris’ upert, WE ssnesecoton do. -Gravelly. do. (Var. ° do. 80 105.0 110.0 ;175.0 | 94.0 125.0 0, 145.0 90.0 (29.0 
‘@ Henry Are outhpori, Mass. “amend. ‘loam.! Light. Dry. ‘Yel. sand. :Corn, Warm.|Dry. : Fav. 133.0 152.0 :140.0 | i 218.0 | 182.0 
7\ Moody P. Pant Can. N.H.u7m Stony. | do. Med. ‘Oats, do. 141 (133.0 165.0 209.0 206.0 297.5 270.4 158.0 [M54 
R 3 a.) Oo. ! do. : do. do. t : 121 {117.0 168.0 214.0 | 176.0 145.0 | 167.0 '1%3.0 ‘170.0 
SWEET POTATOES. = : | H { | 
; Aan Vineland, N.J ........°7% Snd. loam. Loose. my. San Corn. Ver. |Unf. ts | 91.0 } 77.0 1119.0 8.0! 166.0 | 177.0 | @.0 | 
ae P. do. Dole, — a, do. . 0. s it > ip. iO. do, | deo. 40 cot ‘ge ro =. | ry | LH j 
Cheseboro, Mandarin, Fla a ie do. otatoes. i 59.0 | 79.0 (189. 5 |} 2.5 | 212, i 
= ga inson, N. J Light. i & gr. | Asparagus ; WS 7141.0 73.0 1194.0 145.0 1H. 0 218.0 | 290.0 fo. RV 
I } } i i i 
Prof. Orono, Me....778 Clay. Compact. Moist. |CL he ery Meadow. ‘ 1 225 {285.0 {315.0 loso, 428.0 ‘208. 0 413.0 | 518.0 [285.0 4 
Birt JR als, aE. Res) Loan x Dry. ‘Compact. ‘Potatoes, Cool, Dry. Fav, | 516 1365.0 615.0 303° 598.0 (661.0 656.0 | 7350 '6T © 0 
2H. M. Bwift ori, Ca Ridge, ‘N. re Coarse. do. | do. ‘Grapes. Warm. ! do, | 3242.0 | 151.1 | 194.4 | 201.6 | 228 
@ Dr. B.A Vt... Loam. t. do. 'Gravel. ‘Potatoes. ‘Cold. 'Wet.|Unf. | 15.6 15.9 45.6 | 10.0 54.7 i544 1) 00 23! we 
& 6. iy Barro ON ing Ridge, xi “2 Sad. loam. do. deo. eesti gr. | Dry. |Fav. (3.1) 51.9 | 25) G.6 45.0) 9.0 31.9) 81 2.3 
—POUNDS PER at’ { : i i 
95. J. ctor mpect. Dry. [Red clay. | yos | 98. | 242. | 66. | 509! 7) os | 40 
3 oo. a ipenesse “Grey i {mn o orous. Cotton. Wet, 'Unf. ; | 1201 819. 1085 | 1023 | 
@ Henry Sr Sawa tt cape aaeespr i) Clay loam. | pState rock. Onions. | | 96 WiS | 1s | G2 NG BBR, 1087 19 | SHE 
} } | ; ; $ 
® Willard R. Widen csousspuae ee any. Light. ‘Dry. ‘Yel.sand. ' } 3.01 4.0) 5.0! 60: 6.0 BU W040! 
qi) ettiad land.” P bos axparimenta, 5 5, 6, 9, 21, 22, “o and inte omys 0 Ibe. per acre were letetctamc mi sactading mazkes price plus $5.00 bper' ton for rates 


Wo. 3. as the cadena will be more conclusive. 

It is particularly recommended that other fer- 
tilizers than those in the sets be applied on parallel 
plots of exactly the same size. 

“ As to crops, a large majority of the experment- 
ers have heretofore selected Corn and Potatoes, 
probably bdeause they are easy to manage, but 
more trial#made with Grain, Grass, Sorghum, and 
Root Crops, and in the Southern States, Cotton, 
Sugar Cane, and Cow Peas, are particularly desir- 
able. ~ The need of more information about all our 
staple crops, and the best way to grow them is im- 
perative. The accounts already given have shown 
how useful these experiments are, and those. who 
make and report them well are public benefactors.” 

To the experimenters of last season we especially | 
urge the importance of repeating the trials through 





a series of years, We trust as many as can 1 will 
continue their good work, and report results. 


How to Procure the Fertilizers. 

No profit to any one is involved in this scheme; 
those who supply the fertilizers do so at the bare 
| cost (or less); while some articles have advanced 
since last year, they do not increase the price of the 
experimental sets ; they look for their profit in the 
increased sales of fertilizers that must naturally fol- 
| low. The American Agricuturist receives not a 
cent for its share of the work, but will find its profit 
in the increased prosperity of the farmers who turn 
the experiments to the best account. It is, 
course, supposed that every farmer sensible enough 
to try experiments, is a reader of the American 





of 


Agriculturist, yet we would say that the offer is not 
parties 


confined to these, bat le open toaN. The 





| who farnish the sets. are (placed alphabeticaily) ; 
Henry J. Baker & Bro., 215 Pearl St., New York. 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., 13 Chatham S., Bos- 
ton, and 3 Park Place, New York. 
Mapes? Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co., 158 Front St., New York. 

These are all figst class houses, who will each put 
up precisely the same articles, and our readers may 
send their orders (accompanied by the cash) to 
any ove of them. If any prefer to send their or- 
ders to this office, we will hand them to the deaicrs, 
referring to Boston those which can be beet served 
from that point. 

We have only to ask that each farmer study 
fuily the directions and the Pamphlet xecompanying 
each set, that he muy have « clear idea of what he 
is expected to do in order to make his experimenteé 
useful to himself, and consequently, to others. 


care- 
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Science Applied to Farming—LV1L 
> 

General Results of the Farm Experiments. 

Phe Table on page 136 gives examples of the ex- 
periments with fertilizers in 1878 and 1879, and the 
one on this page general averages of results. I 
commend their study to all thoughtful farmers. 

1. It must be remembered that the trials were 
not only subject to all the vicissitudes of weather 
and season, but were made on soils of all sorts, but 
mostly very much run down. The directions were 
to select worn out soils. Hence the average re- 
sult with a given crop do not fairly represent 
what might be expected on soils adapted to its 
growth and in average condition. 

2. As would be expected, the results of the two 
seasoms agree in the main, though with the less 
favorable weather of 1879 the crops averaged less 
than those of 1878. 

Phe Effects of the Different Fertilisers. 

3. The ‘“‘Complete Chemical Fertilizer,"’ the 
mixture of 300 lbs. Superphosphate, 150 to 200 Ibs. 
Potash Salt, and 150 Ibs. Nitrate of Soda, costing 
$15.38 per acre (including $5 per acre for freight), 
brought the largest crops, excelling even the farm 
roanures with all the crops on which the number 
of experiments is large enough for a fair comparison. 
But it must be remembered that this mixtare was 
proposed to test soils and not to bring large yields, 
and does not show how well chemical fertilizers 
may do. The “complete fertilizers’’ prepared by 
reliable dealers for special crops, are of course more 
appropriate for them and would give better results 
chap the mixtufe. 

4. The mixture of superphosphate and potash 
salt, costing $9.25 per acre, brought a trifle less corn 
and decidedly more potatoes than farm manures. 

5. The mixture of nitrate of soda and super- 
ubosphate, which corresponds closest of all to the 
orlinary ammoniated superphosphates, fish ma- 
nures, and guano, though costing more than the 
mixture of superphosphate and potash salt, 
brought less increase of corn, potatoes, turnips, 
sweet potatoes, and indeed of every crop but oats. 
The number of experiments with oats, however, is 
100 small for any general conclusions. It is very 
probable that they and the cereals generally would be 
more helped by nitrogen,and less by potash,than the 
other crops. But it is a question whether manu- 
iacturers of ammoniated phosphates would not do 
better to substitute potash salts for the nitrogenous 
materials in compounding their fertilizers, at leaat 
for some crops. The mixture of nitrate of soda and 
potash salt the least efficient of all. 

6. As to the efficiency of the materials separate- 
ty, the nitrate of soda by itself was seldom of much 
use, the sulphate of lime was frequently, the mu- 
rviate of potash very often, and the superphosphate 
generally profitable. Doubtless considerable of the 
effect of the superphosphate was, in many cases, 
Aue to the sulphuric acid and lime. 

%. As to the effect of ashes, the resnits are vari- 
able, though generally they were efficacious. 

8, One of the chief defects of these experiments 
is that so few parallel trials with lime were made. 
‘There are many cases in which a dressing of lime is 
the eheapest and best means of improving the land. 


Artificial Fertilizers vs. Farm Manures. 
9. Not only did the ‘‘ Complete Chemical Fertil- 
izer” bring a larger average increase than farm 
™manures as actually used ; and the mixture of super- 
phosphate and potash salt nearly as large average 
‘ncrease, but the quality of the crop was generally 
tter with the chemicals than with the farm ma- 
uures. Potatoes, especially, were finer in quality 
and less disposed to rot with the artificial fertilizers 
than with the farm manures. 
As to Mode of Applying the Fertilizers, 
Whether Broadcast, or in the Hill or Drill. 
The results are on the whole against applying in 
the hill or drill. The best results in the majority 
of cases came when the fertilizers were sown broad- 
cast, Several of the very best were where the ma- 
terials were scattered over a strip a couple of foet 
cr 40 Wide along the rows. Many of the worst re- 








Averages of Results of Experiments of 1878 and 1879. 
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other nitrogen com- ¢ ‘ 
pounds in the soil, and how much from the 
air. They imply that potatoes possess in far less 
degree than corn the power of gathering suffici- 
ent supply of either nitrogen or the other in- 
gredients of ita food from soil andair. They imply 
that turnips are generally unable to obtain enough 
phosphoric acid from the soil, and are greatly 
helped by it in fertilizers; that without its applica- 
tion they usually get but little good from other 
materials; that with it alone they can generally 
gather but a partial supply of the other materials 
of their food ; and that for a full yield considerable 
quantities of all the soil ingredients of plant food 
are needed close at hand and in available forms. 
But except on corn and potatoes these experiments 
are still too few for reliable data. ~ 


The Best Fertilizers for Different Crops. 

12, The most profitable material ina given case 
is that which is best fitted to its needs. The chief 
factors of the problem are: first, soil; second, 
season ; third, feeding-capacity of the crop, its 
power to gather its food from soil and air ; fourth, 
form of combination of the ingredients of the 
fertilizers ; fifth, the indirect action of the fertilizer. 

Soils vary in respect to the plant food they sup- 
ply in available forms. Phosphoric acid is most 
often deficient; next come potash and nitrogen ; 
then, lime and sulphuric acid, and rarely magnesia. 
But the infertility of soils is due to physical 
causes perhaps nearly as often as to chemical. 
Soils often do not have the proper texture, they are 
too compact or too loose; or they lack absorptive 
power, they cannot retain the plant food until plants 
use it but suffer it to be leached away by drainage 
water; or the moisture supply is bad, they are 
too wet or too dry. These defects are as fatal as 
lack of plant food. Many soils need amendments 
first and then manure. Drainage, irrigation, til- 
lage, ase of lime or muck are often the cheapest 
if not the only means for bringing up poor soils. 
Season counts for much, often for everything, in the 
action of manures. _ 

The effects of the forms of combination of the in- 
sredienta, 4,4, of phospherfe acid in bone as com- 
pared with superphosphate, of potash as sulphate 





¢ Including only those in which farm manures were tested with the chemical fertilizers. 


vs. muriate, were not tested. Nitrogen in differ- 
ent forms was used in some special experiments 
with, on the whole, the best results from Peruvian 
guano, next from a mixture of nitrate of soda, sul- 
phate of ammonia and dried blood, and the worst 
from these last separately. As to the indirect action 
of fertilizers in improving the texture of.the soil 
and setting its plant food free, the experiments 
have nothing to say, but we know that it often 
makes a large part of the usefulness of the fertilizer, 
18. Leaving differences of soils out eof account, 
and considering the average results of the experi- 
ments; the best among the materials used to 
produce large crops of Qorm would probably be 
amixture of Peruvian guano and potash salt, with 
perhaps the addition of some fine ground bone or 
superphosphate. The most profitable mixture 
would probably consist of muriate of potash with 
either superphosphate or fine ground bone, or both, 
In a number of special experiments on corn a mix- 
ture of 300 lbs. of superphosphate and 150 lbs. of 
muriate of potash, which can be bought in the 
larger markets for $7.50 to $8.00, brought on the ‘ 
average 504 bushels of shelled corn per acre. i 
14. For Potatoes, which responded well to all the 
materials, probably a mixture of Peruvian guano, 
or fish with potash salts would be generally profit- 
able, For either corn or potatoes, nitrate of soda, 
sulphate of ammonia, dried blood, or better, a mix- 
ture of these, could be advantageously used to sup- 
ply the nitrogen, and superphosphate or bone-dust 
ora mixture of the two, for the phosphoric acid. 
15, The common impression among farmers that 
the best use of artificial fertilizers is to supplement, 
farm manure is doubtless, in ordinary circum- 
stances, correct. The right way is to make the 
most and best manure that is practicable upon the . 
farm, and piece out with such commercial fertilizers 
as experiments and experience prove profitable. 


16. I derive no formulas for fertilizers from these 
experiments. There are many cases in which 





complete fertilizers are in place and m more 
in which the farmer does not know what soa 
and crops need. 

Middletown, Conn. W. O, Atwater. 





A Yerm House Onating $1,500. 


BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 


> 
These designs are for a substantial country dwell- 
ing, arranged to meet the requirements of farmers 
in moderate circumstances, and give a8 much ac- 
commodation and convenience as can well be done 
{This design, which was made 


tor the sum named. 
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Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


to meet certain requirements, has many excellent 
features, but were we tO build such. house we 
should, instead of the limited porch, run a broad 
veranda or piazza across the whole front. Were 
this done, the space now occupied by the porch 
could be thrown into the Hall or Entry, which, in a 
country house, is often one of its most useful 
This of course would add a little to the 


rooms. 
expense, but would be money well] invested.— 
Eps.}......Exterior (fig. 1).— The extreme 


ground measurements are 30 by 40 feet, giving 
a breadth becoming its relation as a farm house, 
with the surrounding grounds. The Foundations 
show 2 feet above the earth grades. Unless the 
site is already very high, the earth taken from the 
excavations should be used in raising the surface 
of the grounds at least one foot immediately sur- 
rounding the foundations, so as to turn away all 
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2.—THE CELLAR. 


water, and also to give increased hight and better 
appearance to the whole building. The simple 
methods shown in the treatment of the porches, 
windows, cornices, gables, roofs, and chimneys, 
give the whole a rustic appearance 
_with ite domestic intent... 


quite in accord 
-Cellar (fig. 2).— 
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Hight, 6% feet ; 
ing abundant ‘cellar room, which may be divided | 


| into separate apartments for vegetables and other | 





uses. If there is a porous or sandy bottom, and 
proper ventilation, it will be sufficiently coo! and | 
dry for keeping fruit with good success. Six 
small windows built in the walls, afford light and | 
ventilation to all parts. An opening in one of the 
flues of each chimney will 
carry off unwholesome va- 
pors when the windows are 
closed in winter. There is 
an outside entrance under 
the rear porch, and an inside 
stairway leading to the rear 
entry on the first floor, with 
a door at the top. This 
location of cellar stairs pre- 
vents cellar odors and dust 
from coming by them direct- 
ly into the body of the 
house....First Story 
(fig. 3).—Hight of ceilings, 
10feet. The front entrance 
is from a porch through 
double doors, to a_ hall 
which communicates with 
the parior and kitchen, and 
contains the main stairs. 
The Parlor is square floor- 
ed, with windows in two 
sides, and a marble shelf. 
The Kitchen is the largest 
apartment, and intended 
as the family living-room. 
It is convenient to a pantry, 
closet, and rear entrance. The Pantry is thorough- 
ly shelved, and has a small window. The Closet is 
formed in the space under the front stairs, and is 
shelved. The Rear Entrance is from 2 covered 
porch to the Entry, the latter is sufficiently large to 
contain the wash-tubs, and relieve the kitchen of 
much of the heavy work. The Bed-room is con- 
veniently arranged, and may be entered from the 
parlor or kitchen. It has two windows, a closet, 
and a marble shelf.... Second Story (fig. 4).— 
Hight in main house, 6 feet at the plates, following 
the rafters to the full hight of 8feet. The divisions 
embrace a hall, four sleeping-rooms, four closets, 
and a store-room and garret. The Chambers are 
commodious, have windows in two sides of each, 
and adjoin chimneys, giving opportunity for stoves 
when required. The Flues of the kitchen chimney 
are divided in the second story, admitting a win- 
dow between, and are brought together over an 
arch above the window. A Tank shown in a closet 
fills half of its hight ; the balance of the space may 
be used as a closet. The Store-room might be used 
as a bed-room if’ required, and receive light from 
the rear window through a sash gree hee 
struction.—The excavations are made 33 fect | 
deep. The foundations and chimneys are of bee 
bricks and good mortar (or stone may be used 
where cheaper). Frame of sawed timber, as indi- 
cated in the estimate below. Siding of wide 
‘Novelty’ pattern. Principal cornices of dressed 
pine, projecting 18 inches, and having in the gables 
verge boards of open panel-work. Roofs are set at 
an angle of 45°, and covered with pine shingles 
laid on 14 by 2-inch lath. Floors of tongued and 
grooved spruce, S inches wide. Plastering, white 
finish upon two coats of brown mortar. Stairs of 
pine. The principal flight having a newel, rail, and 
ballusters of biack-walnut. The principal windows 
have four-light sash hung to balance weights. 
Cellar sasb two lights hung with butts to swing 
upwards. Doors are panelled and molded, and 
have hard-wood saddles. The plumbing is similar 
to that described and illustrated in the March 
Anerwan Agriculturist. Marble shelves, with ap- 
propriate stucco trusses, are set in the parlor and 
each chamber. Painting inside and out, two coats 
of best lead and oil.....Estizmmate.—Cost of 
materials and labor. 











144 yards Excavation, at 2c. per yard....... .....00-- $ 36 00 
14,00) Bricks, Foundations and Chimneys, at $12 per M. 168 00 
2 feet stone ste ee ed eer 2 88 
600 yards Plastering, at 25c. per yard..............e008 150 00 
4,000 feet Timber (as follows), at $15 per M...........0.. 60 00 
Sills 4x8 in., 144 ft. long. Plates 4x6 in., 90 ft. long. 





9 Posts 4x7 in., 17 ft. long. Girts 4x6 in., 98 ft. long. 
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2 Posts 4x6 in., 10 ft.long. 14 Benms 3x8 in., 2J ft. I’ng. 
Ties 4x6 in, w 1% 5 ft. long. 30 Beams 3x8 in, "15 ft. Vg, 



























































2) Rafters 3xtin,, 18 tt. I'ng. 5 Beams 3xsin., 5 tt, I'ng. 
2% Rafters 3x4 in., sfti.Mng. Porch 3x7in., aiit. Ing. 
2 Valleys 3x8in., 16ft. ng, Ridges 2x8in., 521. ", 
300 Jotst. DESEO BRN 5.50655, : oscaceses Bassons coos 1500 
250 WAN PEDS, BULIC. CUCR, osc siewcsece -. 2t 
4 » Siding, MUD GMC OBRAD, .< bn50 05440 Shere cesecesionss cron 65 80 
SRD RUNNER os 5.0's sins ssadiewsnanessaweene . 30 00 
300 Shingling Lath, at Ge. e: ich Sea pen eure wiih sess ... 18 00 
45 bupches Shingles, at $1.25 per bunch............... 56 25 
7 ' ' 7 
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Fig. 3.—THE FIRST STORY. 


200 fect Tin (in Valleys, ethene, Leaders), at 10c. p.ft. 20 60 
200 Flooring (inside), at 28c. each...........0022 ceeee . 56 Ov 
18 Flooring es Be WL knvnsncarsacsccses 450 
PINE OMNI 5 oc cosds 1. s.nsedegaeese.esvesecesc 40 90 

2 Porches details (complete) bhi eeoeabantakastsieees core 20 Ov 
5 Cellar Windows (complete), at $3 each............ 15 00 
140 G0 


2 Plain Windows (complete), at son ae 
21 Doors (complete), ut $6 = * : oa 
5 Marble Shelves, at $4 each 
Closet finish (complete)... 
Plumbing, $40; Carting, $20. 
Carpenter’s Labor not include¢ OVE... 
Painting, $175.00; Incidentals, $4.07....... 


SSR RINE Sooo nore take sihav state $1,500 09 
Agricultural Art and Science.—Prof W. 
H. Brewer, Yale College, in his address before the 
Am. Agr’) Association, spoke at some length upon 
the Art of Agriculture in distinction from the 
Science of Agriculture. The Art is old—almost as 
old as the race ; it varies with the locality and the 
of the times. The Art is Jocal and 
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SECOND STORY. 
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able, On the other hand the Science is new—very 
young—and mostly contined to our own genera- 
tion; it deals with principles that are fixed and 


general, When the. art, that is, the practice of 


agriculture, is founded upon, and is the applica- 
tion of well founded principles—Science—then we 
may expect successful and progressive farming. 
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American Merino Sheep. 
-_—_> 


Sheep-raising has formed an important part of 
the husbandry of most nations from the early his- 
torical times. Each country has had its peculiar 
breeds marked by characters, due in a great degree 
to the modifying influences of climate, and in part 
to a rade selection. In some cases these breeds 
have reached a high degree of development, 
while in other countries the flocks have shown 
no improvement for centuries. This country, 
young as it is, has made its contribution to the 
list of usefal breeds in the American Merino. 
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of him that he is “hide bound ;’’ the much esteemed 
wrinkles being large and sufficiently abundant to 
annoy the shearers, and to entirely meet the re- 
quirements of breeders, who regard this mark as 
important in an animal with which to improve the 
smooth-skinned native sheep. 

The sheep industry in the United States is vast 
and important, and in the consideration of which 
there are two partially distinct, and at the same 
time, interlocking interests. Sheep were in early 
times grown almost solely for their wool, and with 
the annual shearing came the year’s income ; but 
in later times, aud never so prominently as now, 
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tained that pays for itself in its wool of prime 


quality, and furnish a good quantity of .mutton as 
a profit. Of such character are the crosses of the 
Merino with the Cotswold and the South-down. 
But with the great mass of American sheep on the 
western plains, wool is the important product, and 
here the cross must be with the Merino upon the 
‘Native ’—a race of sheep which has grown out 
of a variety of early importations to this country— 
an intercrossing of various breeds in which many 
of the good points have been lost. In this field the 
Merino has a great work to do to raise the yield of 
wool 1, 2, or more pounds per head, and give ita 








A GROUP OF AMERICAN MERINO SHEEP. 


Our climate and pastures have better satisfied the 
wants of this fine wool-bearing animal than those 
of its native country, and now the American Merino 
stands at the head of the fine-wool sheep of the 
world. This breed would seem to have reached 
that point in its development where it appears 
of but little use to try to further improve it. The 
first importations of Merino sheep into this coun- 
try were made early in the present century, and 
consisted of very choice animals from the best 
families of Spain. The most extensive importations 
were those of Hon. Wm. Jarvis, the American Con- 
sul at Lisbon, in 1809 and 1810, who sent over near- 
ly 4,000 head. From these Spanish sheep as a basis, 
and by means of careful crossing, breeding, and 
selecting from several distinct flocks, the present 
Merino has been produced, and is now so unlike 
other Merinos as to take rank as a distinct breed 
with the prefix ‘‘American.’’ The accompanying 
engraving gives a group of these American Merino 
sheep. The ram, with his short, thick neck, 


straight and broad back, and general plumpness is 
an animal which unites a vigorous constitution with 
great beauty—as beauty is regarded in sheep—as 
seen in his fine head and pleasing outline. His 
wool is of medium length, thick and fine, and ex- 
tending well down to the toes. 


It can not be said 





the carcass is looked upon as an important item in | 


sheep husbandry. Mutton as a cheap and accepta- 
ble meat has of late grown greatly in popularity, 
and mutton now stands as one of the two import- 
ant factors in the successful raising of sheep. In 
view of the fact that the Merino is essentially a 
wool-producing breed, with a fleece of the finest 
and best quality, it is evident that the pure-blood 
Merino, though it may supply our manufactories 
with the material for the finest of woollen goods, 
on the other hand it can not satisfy the butcher. 
The sheep having to both feed and clothe its keeper ; 


| it is an important question : What is the best breed 
| of sheep to do this? Evidently not the pufe-blood 





Merino. Though the growing of pure-blooded 
Merinos has its place, and an important one, and 
the demand for their wool indicates the prosperity 
of manufacture of the finest goods, it is in the 
crossing of them with other breeds in which the 
flesh-producing qualities predominate, that a sheep 
best for both meat and wool is produced. A cross- 
bred is the one that in most localities is to pay. 
The Merino is slow of growth and small of carcass 
when mature; but when crossed with a rapid 
grower, one that matures early, is a high feeder, 
and lays on flesh rapidly, but not remarkable for its 
wool either in quantity or quality, a sheep is ob- 
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higher value. The opportunity for the increase of 
our sheep interest is almost without limit, so far 
as favorable conditions of vast plains and healthful 
climate is concerned, and with our present large 
importations of woollen goods it is certain that no 
raw wool would lack for a market. There are 
many places where sheep may go and thrive that 
cattle and other life-stock dare not tread; and it 
should be the ambition of sheep-raisers to fill all 
these places with sheep adapted to these conditions, 
in the production of which the pure-blood Merino 
must find its full share of work. The revival in 
the sheep interest that is now in progress is both 
healthy and permanent. The surplus of wool and 
woollen goods is exhausted, and the growing crop 
isin demand. The shipping of whole car loads of 
Merino rams to the flocks of the great. West, with 
calls for more than the East can supply, is not in 
the nature of a ‘“‘boom,” but founded: upon the 
demands of the time and the .merits of the breed. 

The rapid growth in our sheep industries is shown 
by the ficures given by George Geddes in an article 
in the New York “Tribune” for February 26: 

“Tn 1836 our production of wool was 42,000,000 
pounds; in 1860 it had increased to 60,000,000. In 


1867, the annual production had risen to 147,000,000 
* pounds, and in 1877 to 208,000,000, that is from 
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1860 to 1877, inclusive, the increase was at the rate 
of 246 per cent, while in the preceding twenty- 
four years, the increase was about 40 per cent. 
“Since 1809 our improvement in the sheep that 
produce clothing (fine) wool has been very great. 
Then 914 per cent of unwashed wool to the live 
weight of the animal was the standard; in 1864 
the best recorded yicld was 21 per cent, and the 
heaviest fleece 27 pounds. Three rams bred since 
1873 in Vermont have yielded fleeces averaging 
27.3 per cent of unwashed wool, while the average 
weight of the fleeces of the rams was 34/; pounds. 
“* Wool yielded by cross-bred Merino and mutton 
sheep is held by the manufacturer to be of great 
value, producing a combing wool that gives soft- 
ness and cloth-like character to our fabrics not 
found in those abroad, as admitted by the best 
London and Paris tailers. We are now raising 
good mutton and supplying a rapidly increasing 
market. In 1839, on the great market day before 
Christmas, 400 sheep fully stocked the market at 
Brighton, near Boston, Mass. Last year 272,000 
sheep and lambs were slaughtered at the Brighton 
Abattoir, 20,000 of them coming from Kentucky. 
“Capital employed by manufacturers is nearly 
$300,000,000 giving work to nearly 200,000 persons. 
“The importation of wool in the form of manu- 
factured goods is rapidly falling off. In 1860 our 
importation amounted to $37,973,190. In 1878, 
our population having increased not less than 
12,000,000, we imported only $25,230,154. In cer- 
tain classes this falling off of importations is very 
marked. In carpets the importation in 1878 was 
not one-fourteenth. the value of the importations 
of 1872. Dress goods, in which the foreigners still 
lead our manufacturers in the estimation of certain 
wealthy consumers, are no longer imported as ex- 
tensively as formerly, their value having fallen 
in 1878 to $12,000,000 from $20,090,000 in 1872. 
‘“*The wonderful progress made, to the great 
benefit of the whole Nation, is before us, and our 
flock owners having surmounted the difficulties of 
ehangivg the flocks of the East into producers of 
long woo! and mutton, and transferring the pro- 
duction of fine wool to the West and Southwest, 
we look forward to profitable production of woo), 
combined with mutton, in New-England, as has 
long been ihe case in Old England, and abundant re- 
wards to the owners of flocks of fine-wooled sheep in 
their new homes. In view of the foregoing facts, 
may not the wool-growers and the wool-manufac- 
turers justly claim that they have largely contribut- 
ed to the balance of trade in our favor, and to the 
ability of the Nation to resume specie payment ?”’ 
The above facts and figures are worthy of study. 
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Sam Stone’s Horse-Shoe. 

There is one brawny wielder of the hammer and 
draw-knife who studies his trade and loves it, tem- 
pering horse-shoeing with humanity. I will tell 
about him by and by—but first, do all my readers 
know what a delicate and beautiful bor a horse’s 
hoof is? The doz, figure 1, is in external forma 
segment of the base of a cone, tough and elastic. 
The sole of the foot is attached to it in such 
a way that it has a free up and down play with 
every step—bringing the frog down to a bearing 


upon the ground. This substance, which is called , 


a frog, and indeed the sole and frog together, are 
not intended to sustain the whole weight of the 
horse, us is evident from the fact that every horse 
winees when forced to tread with his whole weight 
upon them, as when he steps upon or picks up a 
stone. Figure 2 shows a longitudinal cross-section 
of a horse’s foot, and the relative position of the 
frog, sole, lamin and shell. His weight is chief- 
ly borne by the horny shell—and one who bas 
not studied the horse’s hoof will be surprised to 
find that the weight of the horse is really suspended 
from the inner walls of the hoof by delicate cur- 
tains, or leaves of horn, called the lamine. They 
form the entire inner surface of the hoof walls, and 
< are enclosed, each one by itself, in a vascular mem- 
brane, and so closely connected with the half moon- 
shaped bone, called the os pedis, which is the sup- 














porting bone of the column of the leg, that at 
times the lamin of one foot support almost the 
entire weight of the horse, for the weight is borne 
very slightly upon the sole in most cases. There 
are about 500 lamin (so the books say,)in each 
foot, in all four feet, 2,000, of course, so that the 
weight which each one of these many thin lamine 
has to bear is only a pound or so at the most. 

Iam led to this explanation of the mechanical 
construction of the 
horse’s hoof, not 
on account of the 
beautiful adapta- 
tion of the struc- 
ture to resist the 
jars and blows 
which it gets in 
daily use, but 
rather to enforce 
the great import- 
ance of sound hoof-walle, and to describe a shoe 
which I have had in constant use for some months. 

We all know that in icy weather horses must 
have sharp calks, and this is especially true in cities 
where the pavements are much more slippery in 
winter than in summer. Calks in horses’ shoes are 
very soon worn down flat, or pounded smooth, so 
that the shoe has to be taken off, new calks put on, 
or the old ones sharpened, and the shoe nailed again 
upon the foot. The hoof-walls, which we have 
seen support nearly the whole weight of the body, 
are thus weakened or destroyed by the nail-holes, 
(fig.1, a), and the horse sometimes rendered useless 
until a new horn has grown out upon the foot. A 
more frequent result is that the shoes tear off or 
are “thrown” or “‘cast’’ off, and the anima) is 
not unfrequently strained by slipping, or his hoof 
further injured before the horse can be re-shod. 

The shoe I have been using avoids all this, in no 
new way in one particular—but quite new iu another. 
There are calks 
provided which 
screw into the 
shoe, there being 
two toe - calks 
and one in each 
heel,making four 
to each shoe, fig. 
8. This is an 





Fig. 1.—HORSE’s 





Fig. 2.—cross-seotion or  UCient device, 
sonen’s Foor, and one which 

has worked very 

well for 100 years for aught that I know. These 


screw calks, of soft iron, wear down smooth in 
half a day’s service, and then slip badly. Steel 
ones have been used, and these last longer, but do 
not hold so well upon pavements. The practice 
prevailed among some of changing one calk every 
day or two, so that the horse may always depend 
upon one to hold from slipping on each foot. 

Mr. Stone’s improvement consists in making an 
iron calk with a small steel core, fig. 4. In use, the 
iron, being soft, wears away, and the steel main- 
tains the point in good form a long time. When 
they wear they are of course 
replaced, one at a time pre- 
ferably, though it makes lit- 
tle difference, as all remain 
sharp. My horse, which has 
worn this shoe, has been 
shod but once this winter, 
but his calks have been re- 
newed several times. My 
attention was directed to 
these ghoes by Mr. J. B. 
Olcott, the Agricultural 
Oracle of the ‘Connecticut 
Courant,’? whé has used them for eight winters. 
He writes very enthusiastically about them, and 
I must say I do not think him at all extravagant. 

Right Angles. 

In laying out a new line of fence, staking out for 
a foundation, and in doing a thousand and one 
things, we have to lay off right angles, or it would 
be better if we would, rather than to guess at them. 
Most of us remember the ‘asses’ bridge ’’ of the 
geometricians—that ‘the square of the hypothe- 
neuse of a right-angle triangle is equa] to the sum 














of the squares of the other two sides.’’ If one has a 
ten-foot pole—or a tape line, or even no measure at 
all but a bit of pack thread, he can lay off his right 
angle with great accuracy. The numbers 3, 4, 5, give 
the sides of the triangle. See figure 5. A, B,is the 
base line. The point Cis fixed. Measure off tirve 





Fig. 4.—SECTION OF CALK. 


anythings (feet, yards, flye-foot or ten-foot lengths), 
and drive a stake at D, then measure off four 
lengths from Cand jive lengths from D, and thus 
determine the point Z, which will be in a line at 
right angles to the line A, B, at C. This is abso- 
lutely a right angle, as may be proved practically 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN FOR GETTING A RIGHT ANGLE, 


by putting another point on the line A, B, the other 
side of C, and finding that the distance to Z will 
be the same as from the first D to #.—Three times 
three is nine; four times four is sixteen ; nine and 
sixteen is twenty-five—which is also five times five. 
On the same prin- 
ciple one can nail 
three furring strips 
together fora big 
“square,” to get 
levels or to secure 
perpendicularity in 
posts, stanchions 
or erections of any 
kind—or to mark ° 
out right angles 
upon the ground. 
One or both of the 
sides forming the 
right angle must 
be arranged for 

a plummet or J 
“plumb bob” as 
the workmen call it, as shown in figure 6, 


Cooling and Ventilation of Milk and Cream. 


While itis quite true that the utmost care us to 
the food which cows eat, and in the matter of 
stables and milking does not suffice to remove 
entirely what is known as the ‘‘ cowey odor,”’ it is 
a fact that a great part of it may thus be avoided, 
and that proper rapid cooling and ventilation of 
milk while cooling is of the 
greatest service in improving 
the flavor, and securing longer 
keeping qualities in the milk, 
the cream and the butter. A 
ventilated can or pail cover 
for milk placed in pools or in 
springs for cooling was intro- 
duced somewhat last year. 
This consisted of a tolerably 
close fitting cover having a - 
large tube, four or five inches : 
highin the top. This tube is 
divided perpendicularly by a ! 
septum or partition making 
virtually two tubes. One of 
these is closed at the top, 
but has a large opening in the side to the outer 
air, which is covered with wire gauze. The open- 
ing of the other half of the tube at the top is 
covered also with gauze (see fig. 7). 8o long as the 














6.—TRIANGLE FOR PLUMBING. 
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milk is warmer than the surrounding air, the air 
plows in, circulates over the milk and passes off, 
following the direction indicated by the arrows. 

This top is useful for milk set in pools or springs 
to cool, or for milk set for cream to rise. The 
milk being perfectly protected from insects, ani- 
mals and dust, or foreign matter of any kind, 
while a free circulation of sir is passing over its 
cooling surface so long as the milk is warm at all. 

A Milk Stirrer. 

Mr. J. C. Long, of Orange, added for his own 
use an improvement to this useful invention, render- 
ing ita perfect and rapid means of cooling milk. 

This is a Stirrer, which is simply a disc of tin 
from which a long stiff wire rises and passes through 
the ventilator in a small tube made for the pur- 
pose. By means of this wire the tin disc, which is 
4 to 6inehes in diameter, is moved up and down 
through about three inches space in the bottom of 
the can or cooler—the down strokes being quick 
and strong. Three strokes are sufficient to change 
all the milk in the can, causing that at the bottom, 
and coldest, to be stirred through all the rest. 

If more milk is to be added the top is slid off 
half way and is held by the stirrer-wire. Figure 8 
shows a 40-quart can of the modern kind, suppos- 
ed to be standing in a spring or tub of ice water. 

A Cream Can. 

Cream, as taken from the pans, coolers, or other 

milk-setting vessels, always contains a notable 


. 


iil 








quantity of milk which separates from it in the 
course of a few hours. [f cream is sold as such, 
it should be solid cream, of course. There are 
two ways for getting 
solid cream—dipping 
it out of the cream 
jars or cans, or draw- 
ing the milk from 
under it, The latter 
mode is preferable. 

I have in use a 
eream can which 
holds six or seven 
gallons (see fig. 9). 
It is provided with 
the ventilating cover 
and stirrer just de- 
scribed, and has u 
window at the bot- 
tom to show how 
much milk separates. 
At the bottom there 
is alsoa spout, closed 
bya cork. Whenever 
cream is added, the 
whole mass, new 
cream, old cream, and 
milk; are stirred together, by a few dashes of the 
stirrer. This cream holder may be kept cool by 
being placed in water, or by having lumps of ice 
laid upon the top, and thus the cream freed from 











Fig. 9.—A CREAM CAN. 
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milkis ventilated and kept sweet at the same time. 
When cream is to be ripened for churning, it 
should be kept at 
a temperature of 
60 to 63 degrees un- 
, til it turns slightly 
. sour. This cream- 
holder, when used 
for this purpose, 
may be set in 
lukewarm water, in a warm room, or upon hot 
water or steam pipes, where such means of heating 
are used. Where either of these can be had and 
controlled, it would be very convenient to have 
warmers made for the purpose, to be placed under 
the cans (see fig. 10). This warmer being connected 
by a rubber tube tothe hot water tank, or pipe, 
would be kept at any desirable temperature by 
allowing more or less water to flow through it. 





Fig. 10.—oREAM WARMER, 


The best way of ascertaining the temperature of | 


milk or cream, is by means of a floating thermom- 
eter. One advantage which the Stirrer described 
offers, is that the milk may be thoroughly stirred 
while the thermometer floats in it without its receiv- 
ing any ivjury ; further the test is more accurate. 


—_—o.-- —-—-- 
Gilt-Edged Butter. 
> 

There is no doubt that much of the present 
improvement in the quality of butter is due to 
recent methods of setting milk, churning the 
cream, and preparing the butter for packing; and 
these are a natural outgrowth of the factory or 
ereamery system of dairying. It is a notable fact 
that the highest-priced butter on the general mar- 
kets is that from creameries, in which every new 
and improved device for aiding in butter making is 
tested and used if found worthy. The dairy sys- 
tem gave way to that of the creamery, because no 
single dairy could afford to procure the needed ma- 
chinery and skill for producing the finest butter. 
But now a small dairy can find it profitable to use 
the most modern appliances because these are 
adapted for all uses, and to furnish the dairy of 
one cow or the factory of 1000. For setting the 
milk there are the deep-can and the shallow-pan 
creameries, and it is an undecided question among 
dairymen which of these two systems is the better. 
Premium butter has been made on each system, 
and the question is really nothing more than one of 
convenience and inclination, not to say prejudice. 
The Cooley System of deep setting, with submerged 
cans, is an excellent one for those who prefer the 
deep cans. A new and shallow-pan creamery, 
which cannot fail to please neat and ambitious 
dairymen is the Ferguson Bureau Creamery. This 
is so arranged as to provide every facility for cool- 
ing the milk in the summer or warming it in -the 
winter, for preserving the milk free from dust, and 
for aérating and exposing it tothe light. It is pro- 
vided with glazed doors, and with ventilating open- 
ings which are protected by gauze covers, and is 
not only very convenient for its purposes, but a 
neat, if not handsome, piece of furniture for the 
house, dairy, or butter factory. The pans are 
square, of different sizes, and about 6 inches deep. 
An arrangement is made for drawing off the milk 
from the bottom of each pan. But it is upon the 
churning that the character of the butter chiefly 
depends. Of the great variety of churns there are 
but few which give general satisfaction, and still 
fewer with which butter can be completely made 
and prepared for packing in the churn. In figure 
1 we give an engraving of butter made by the new 
method of churning without dashers. It will be 
noticed that this consists of small grains of the size 
of sago grains, loosely aggregated together. The 
butter from which this drawing was made was 
churned iv the Rectangular churn (shown in figure 
2.) As this is revolved by two opposite angles, a 
very complete agitation of the cream is secured, 
and 8 to 12 minutes is sufficient to bring the butter, 
in the condition shown in the engraving. The but- 
ter lies so loosely in the churn thatthe buttermilk 
can be drawn off from an opening at one of the 
angles, and cold water being poured in; by re- 
volving the churn a few times, the butter is thor- 
oughly washed, and freed from the buttermilk. A 

















method of washing butter with cold brine, we be- _ 
lieve, when in this condition, bas been patented ; of 
the justice of the claim tg a patent on this so-called 





Fie, 1.—FINE GRANULAR BUTTER. 


improvement we have nothing now to say, except- 
ing that the method is by no means new; but to 
avoid interference with a patent, just or unjust, 
another plan may be pursued. Afterthe butter has 
been washed, salt may be sprinkled over it, and a 
few more turns of the churn thoroughly mixes it. 
A rest of a few hours for the butter to drain may 
be given, and it is then ready for packing, more 
salt being added if necessary. Some experience 
with this churn in the writer’s dairy has been very 
satisfactory, and its simplicity is such that any per- 
son, not an expert, can hardly fail to make the best 
quality of butter in it, after the first attempt. The 
advantage of using the best dairy appliances is ob- 
vious. Price depends upon quality, and quality de- 
pends upon the use of the most effective imple- 
ments. There is no reason why all dairy butter 
should not be equal to the best product of the 
creamery, all that is needed, good cows being <e- 
cured, is to use the same means and methods of 
manufacture, and the best dairy appliances may be 
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Fig. 2.—THE RECTANGULAR CHURN. 


procured at such a reasonble expense, that the ex- 
tra value of the butter from a small dairy of only 
five cows will pay for an outfit of a creamery, and a 
churn of the best kind in a single season. 
pe 

A Jersey Cow’s Record.—It is not rare to 
find a heavy milker among Jersey cows, yet the 
average is by no means extraordinary. Possibly a 
true record of a whole herd of Jerseys as to weight 
of milk would fall below that of a herd of natives 
even, and greatly below that ef an Ayrshire herd. 
A notable record of an English Jersey cow, Lowever, 
is worth recording. The cowis “Luna,” owned by 
Mr. Simpson. In 1876 she gave 8,985 Ibs ; in 1877, 
8,202 Ibs.; in 1878, 8,368 Ibs.; an average of 8,518 
Ibs. per year, or equal toa daily average of more 
than 23 Ibs. or 11 quarts.. One of the most con- 
spicuous characteristics of a Jersey cow, is her per- 
sistence in milking, and although she may not give 
so great a yield, yet by hanging on during 3800, or 
330 days, she makes up by perseverance, what others 
do by more copious, but less continuous milking. 
If there were only more Jerseys like this one ! 
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Fence-Post Driver. 


oR 
A fence-post driver on the plan of a pile-driver is 


shown in figure 1. 
body, resting on the sill a, and being held down by 
the bolt 6, which is 
provided with a thumb 
screw. The upright 
post, c, one-half only 
of which is shown, so 
that the peculiar ar- 
rangement can be seen, 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF FENCE-POST DRIVER. 


feet being below it. 
guides are provided which clasp the post loosely, 
and cause it to be driven in the right direction. 
The driver (e) is of the usual kind, provided with 
flanges which run in grooves in the upright posts 
that serve as guides. The driver is lifted by a forked 
catch, through which the hoisting rope passes, and 
around button fastened on the rope at proper inter- 
vals, engages in the catch and s0 raises the driver. 
When the driver is lifted to the top of the post, the 
button strikes a cam(f), which is made with a 
groove through it to admit a rope, and the button, 
not being able to pass through the groove, is drawn 
by the edge of the cam out of the forked catch, so 
as to liberate it and let the 
driver fall on to the head of 
the post. The rope is an end- 
less one, passes over rollers 
(g); and having one turn 
around the winch (z). As the 
winch is turned the rope is 
drawn under and over the 
rollers, the button passing over 
these, and as the driver falls, 


again. So that the action is 
continuously forward, and no 
rope has to be lowered to pick 
up the driver. This saves 
much time and an extra hand, 
one man alone being able to 
do all the work if necessary. 
The posts are held by the 
guides as shown in figure 2. The head of the post 
is not driven any lower than a few inches above the 
guide. The driver should be of cast iron, and, 
to be most efficient, weigh not less than 50 pounds. 
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Tape Worms in Lambs.—Tape worms fre- 
quently infest sheep and lambs, but injure only the 
lambs, as these are not robust enough to resist the 
irritation caused in the bowels. When the lambs 
are troubled with diarrhoa, and scales, and flat rib- 
bon like fragments are found in the dung, tape 
worms are present. Then 2 ounces of Pumpkin- 
seed, mashed, or pounded toa paste; or the same 
quantity of powdered root of Male Fern; or 2 
ounces of Raw Linseed Oil, with half an ounce of 
Spirits of Turpentine, may be given, and repeated 
at the end of six days. Two ounces of the oil 
should be given six hours after the administration 
of the Pumpkin-seed, or Fern-root. Sometimes a 
large quantity of segments of the worm may stop 
the bowels, and cause constipation instead of di- 
arrhea. In this case, the belly will be found tense, 
and filled as with wind or gas, and in each case 


This is made to fit upon a wagon | 


a button is ready to take it up | 








an injection of the oil may be given, followed 
immediately with another of blood-warm water. 





Hints and Helps For Farmers, 


A Corn Marxker.—An Indiana farmer sends 
sketches of a very useful corn marker, which is 
adapted for uneven, as well as for smooth ground. 
The implement is shown in figure 1. There are 4 
markers connected by cross-bars, and strengthened 
with braces. The cross-bars are 2 by 8 inches, 
fitted in notches in the runners, and are hinged so 
that the runners will adapt themselves to uneven 
ground, as shown in figure 2, The runner shown 
in figure 3, is 3 feet 
long, and 14 inches 
wide. The hinges 
are made of rods and 
eye-bolts, such as are 
used for harrows. 
When moving to or 
froma field,the outer - 
runners may be turned up, as shown in figure 4. 

To Stine A BarrReEL,—It is often desirable to 
hoist a barrel to a loft or elsewhere. In this case 
one should know how to sling it. This may be done 
as shown in the illustration. A rope is passed 
around the barrel, and a half-twist is made in it. 
The end is then carried under the bottom, and 





| brought up on the other side, where it is passed 


is 15 feet long, and 12 fect above the sill, 3 ' around and brought back, and a half hitch taken 
> ad ¢ ieee 


On the lower part a pair of | 





Fig. 5.—A SAFETY KNOT. 


on the side opposite to the firstone. The ends of 
the rope are then tied, figure 7, thus making a sling 
by means of which the barrel is easily hoisted. 

Sarety Knor.—Mr. L. Osius, Washtenaw Co., 
Mich., sends sketches of a Safety Knot, of which 





Fig. 6.—SINGLE BOWLINE KNOT. 


we give engravings. Figure 5 shows how the knot 
is made ; A, the end of the rope, and J, the continu- 
ing part. The knot is useful and handy for many 
purposes, as binding loads of hay, etc. ; in fact, for 
all work when a rope with a safe knot is needed. 

ANOTHER Knot,—Our old friend, Jas. B. Olcott, 
in sending a holiday greeting, 
after his usual manner of com- 
bining the “useful with the 
agreeable,’’ sends a note about 
a knot, illustrating it by the 
knot itself, Though we illus- 
trated this knot some years 
ago, we give it again on a 
larger scale, as it allows us to 
show an important improve- 
ment in the use of wire for 
whipping therope. He writes : 
“JT have been thinking of 
sending you a Single Bowline 
this long time. It is one of 
the most useful knots on the 
farm. I think it indispensa- 
ble for tethering calves and 
cattle, because it will never untie when once 
properly drawn in place, and no matter how 
tight, or stiff, or wet it gets in use, it may be untied 
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with ease and ina moment. This is the knot we 
see sailors using when they throw a line to the 
\ 








Fig. 1.—CORN-MARKER. 


wharf with a hawser, knotted at the end, to make a ° 
vessel fast by. It makes no odds how tant she 
hauls the 
cable, the 





big knot 

that holds a 

her will = See 

with a ‘ i a a 

turn of the Fig. 2.—A RUNNER, 

wrist. The wire-whipping at the ends of the bit 


of cord speaks for itself. 
That whipping will outwear 
any rope. I bend the wire 
around the end of a rope by 
successive bites or pinches in 
an iron vise, coaxing the 
ends of the wire into place, 
now and then, with a light 





Fig. 4. 
hammer.’’ This is much better than using thread. 
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A Barn for Sheep. 


Several ask fora plan of asheep barn, in which 
cut feed can be used. Asa rule, sheep do better 
on long feed than on that which is cut, or prepared 
in any way. They masticate their food thoroughly, 
and in so doing, it is well mixed with saliva, 
which acts as a solvent of the food, and without 
which digestion is not perfect. Cut or cooked 
food is more easily swallowed than long hay, coarse 
straw, or unground grain, and sheep do not thrive 
so well upon it. There is some economy in 
using cut food, and this may in some cases perhaps 
make up for defects in other ways. But the ar- 
rangement of the barn does not depend entirely 
on the system of feeding ; the interior arrangements 
may be so made, as to be applicable to any method of 
feeding, and a building of this kind is here described. 
The ratio of available space in a building, as com- 
pared with the length of the wall, depends upon 
the form ; a square building, with 96 feet of wall, 
will be 24 feet in diameter, and contain 576 square 
feet in area. A circular building with 96 feet of 
wall, will be 30% feet in diameter, and have an area 
of 732 square feet; an octagonal building with 96 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF OCTAGONAL SHEEP BARN. 

feet of wall, will have a diameter of 29 feet, and an 
area of 696 feet, and a building of this shape, will be 
built much more conveniently and cheaply, than a 
round building. For sheep, the octagonal form is 
especially well adapted, because the largest space 
is needed, and no fastenings or stalls are required. 
The inner arrangement for feeding, too, may be 
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made with the greatest convenience in a barn of 

this kind. At figure 1 is given a plan of an octagon 

sheep barn, supposed to be 36 feet in diameter, and 

intended for a flock of 150, to 200 sheep. A range 

of fecd racks, made as shown at figure 2, runs 
, 




















Fig. 2.—ARRANGEMENT OF FEED RACKS, 


around the barn, and another 9 feet from it; the 
latter is double, and is fed from both sides. Feed 
spouts are dropped from the floor above at conven- 
ient intervals, to carry the cut chaff into the feed- 
ing troughs. The most economical power for cut- 
ting the feed, would be a wind-mill, placed over the 
center of the barn, and a well might be dug in the 
eenter of the building, from which water could be 
forced into troughs in a yard made around it. The 
feed trough is made as shown at figure 3, consist- 
ing of a box for the feed with a sloping board in 





front, coming down to within 4 inches of the bot- 
tom, to prevent the sheep from wasting the fodder. 
Sloping stakes should be fixed about 2 or 3 feet 
apart in front of the troughs, to prevent the sheep 
from crowding each other away from their feed. 
A push rake, (fig. 4), would be found useful for 
putting the chaff into the spouts. It would not be 
advisable to wet the feed for the sheep, the labor 
weuld not be repaid by any advantage that might 
be gained. Any grain which may be given to the 
sheep, might be fed in the troughs once each day 


The Sewage Waste of the Family. 
pee 


We are making some progress, both on the farm 
and in the village, in utilizing the contents of the 
sink-drain, and the water-closet, or the earth-closet. 
But still there is great room for improvement. We 
consume in our families abundance of animal food, 
furnishing all the materials out of which plants are 
made. These fertilizing matters are nearly all 
wasted, unless there is some contrivance to incor- 
porate them with the soil. If properly saved, the 
wastes of the family would fertilize the half-acre 
garden adjoining the dwelling, and make it produce 








Fig. 4.—A PUSH-RAKE. 
maximum crops of fruits and vegetables for the 


supply of the table. We have tried the two most 
eemmon methods, that of composting fecal mat- 











ters, and that of turning them into a cistern for 
the manufacture of liquid manure. While both are 
good, and each has its advantage, we prefer the ap- 
plication of these wastes in the form of liquid ma- 
nure, There is not much choice in either case as to 
the labor to be expended in conveying fertilizers to 
the soil. The use of the liquid manure involves a 
little more expense in the fixtures. For this pur- 
pose a cistern is needed of sufficient capacity to 
hold al] the water used in the family for six or eight 
weeks. The privy vault enlarged and cemented 
will answer a good purpose. A large earthern or 
iron pipe four or more inches in diameter, should 
conduct the sink and laundry water into this cis- 
tern. This liquid manure can be used to advantage 
at all seasons of the year. For the seven months or 
more it is available for direct application to grow- 
ing vegetables and fruits in the garden, and for the 
winter season it can be pumped on to the compost 
heap where all the vegetable wastes of the garden, 
and leaves, and muck, are fermenting for next sea- 
son’s use. This liquid not only furnishes plant 
food, but supplements the rain-fall which is often- 
times quite deficient formaximum crops. So great 
is the satisfaction of seeing luxuriant vegetation in 
the garden, and of eating well-grown fruit and veg- 
etables, that we should use liquid manure even if it 
was more expensive. CONNECTICUT. 





Stable Windows. 
oo 

Many horses are made partly or completely blind 
by want of windows in the stable, or by windows 
improperly ver ee 
placed,or not 2-4" Joti [eve Pein Joa | 
correctly | 
made. If the 
light comes 
from one side , 
only, the eye 
farthestfrom “Te ek 
the light re- fio 1,—sLIDING STABLE WINDOW. 
ceives less of 
the sun’s rays; if it comes from behind, it is 
almost as injurious to the sight; if there is no light, 
the sudden transition from darkness to bright sun- 
shine, more especially in the winter when snow is 
on the ground, is painful and injurious. A direct 
face-light is preferable, but a diffused light is bet- 
ter than any other. It is rarely possible to have 
windows on every side of a stable, and therefore 
one must choose 
the best. This is 
the side in front of 
the stalls, so that 
the horse faces 
it, and the light 
should come from 
above. <A win- 
dow made to slide 
(figure 1), is per- 
haps the best for 
a stable, as it is 
cheap, simple,and 
may be opened 
a short or longer 
space for ventila- 
tion. A shade to 
deflect the light 
may be fitted below the window, for use in bright 
weather, as shown at figure 2. This shade is hinged 
below the window, and may be made to rest on 
brackets, and form a shelf if desired, or may fall 
down against the wall. It may be raised by a cord 
or a short brace from the wall. It should be paint- 
ed white, so as to reflect and diffuse the light as 
much as possible. An excellent kind of window is 
a swinging sash (fig. 3), which, being made to swing 
out at the top, and in at the bottom, provides at 
the same time a good means of ventilation. The 
air will escape at the top, and pass in at the bottom 
as shown by the arrows. Stable windows, upon 
which direct sun-light falls, should be shaded by 
spatter-work, done by spraying lime-wash on the 
glass, from a paint brush over a round stick. This 
covers the glass, and while it is translucent, it isnot 
transparent, and softens and diffuses the light. 





























Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 





Pure Cistern Water. 


es 

There is frequently much difficulty arising from 
impure cistern water. Constant complaints are 
made of it, and inquiries often come to us to know 
how to purify the water or cleanse the cistern. The 
difficulty arises from the admission of impurities 
into the cistern, not that there is anything wrong 
with the cisterns or with the method of keeping 
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PURIFIER FOR CISTERN WATER. 

the water. The impurities are carried in with the 
first water of a shower that falls, washing the roof 
of all the various accummulations that gather 
upon it and in the gutters during the dry weather 
between the rains. Numerous insects and leaves, 
a large quantity of dust and various organic mat- 
ters, such as the droppings of birds, pollen of 
trees, spores of fungi, ete., are thus carried into the 
cistern, where they decompose, ferment, and foul 
the water. This is not nearly so easy to cure as to 
avoid. It may be prevented by some arrangement 
by which the first water is turned from the cistern 
into the overflow, with the gathered impurities. 

Such an arrangement is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, The leader from the roof is con- 
nected with a pipe into the outlet, as shown, and a 
valve is madé to shut off the water from the cistern 
(at a). The valve is connected with a lever, 
weighted at one end to keep it closed, and at the 
other end is a receptacle for water which runs in a 
small stream from the offset of the leader pipe. 
When the rain falls, the water flows off into the 
outlet, a small portion falling into the receptacle. 


| When this is full it overbalances the weight, and 


drops, when the valve is moved, so as to close the 
waste-pipe and turn the water into the cistern. 


Farm Ladders. 


—f—. 

The accompanying engravings of farm ladders, 
(for which we are indebted to the “‘ London Agricul- 
tural Gazette’’), show very clearly 
their character and uses. These are 
made in sections, connected in such 
4\, a manner, as to be rigid or pivoted, as 
may be required for different pur- 
\\\\ poses. The ladders may be joined so 
as to form an independent step-lad- 
| H der, for use in the orchard or in build- 
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HANDY FARM LADDERS. 


ings, or as a long ladder, that may be turned over 
the peak of a roof for thatching or shingling. By 
using a third section placed upon a stack, it may 
be used for building up, or for finishing off the top. - 
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Saws and How to Use Them. 


—. 

The idea of a saw was probably first suggested 
to mankind by a jagged edged knife. Some 
insects are provided with very perfect saws, such 
as, for instance, the well known seventeen-year 
locusts, the saw flies, and the wood wasps. Insects 
were, in fact, the first sawyers, and sawed for their 
existence ages before a human being thought of a 
saw. A Grecian story relates that an uncle, Deda- 


lus, and his nephew, Talus, invented the saw al- | 
most simultaneously by first discovering that the | 
jaw bone of a snake could be used for cutting | 


wood, and improved upon the idea by notching an 
iron plate. As in modern times, each one of these 














Fig. 1.—A THEBAN SAW. 


inventors claimed priority, and there being no 
patent office to appeal to, the uncle decided the 
dispute in the old fashion way by killing his nephew, 
which was a summary and effective manner of 
settling what a patent lawyer would now call an 
“interference.”? Ovid, who is known for his 
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Fig. 2.—A JAPANESE SAW. 


doubtful way of giving facts, states that one Perdix, 
another nephew of Dadalus, made the discovery by 
using the back-bone of a fish, and was changed to 
a Partridge by some jealous rival ; it is not stated 
whether his rival plucked him clean, as is done 


Fig. 3.—A KEY-HOLE SAW. 





now sometimes. Then, as now, we see that the 
inventive faculty seemed to run in families, Saws 
were made in what is knownas the stone age, when 
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Fig. 4.—KEY-HOLE SAW NO. 2, 





only stone tools were in use, by cementing sharp 
flakes of flint into wooden handles. Saws of a very 
hard and glassy volcanic stone, known as Obsidian, 
have been found in New Jersey under several feet 
of gravel. Saws of the bronze age have been found 
in Germany. After bronze, iron came into use, 
and saws (very much like ours of the present day) 
were employed by the Egyptians. A saw found 
in the ruins of Thebes, and now iu the British 
Museum, is represented at figure 1, and some old 
writers of nearly 2,000 years ago are supposed to 
have known of circular saws. The saw in figure 1 
is fastened into the handle by means of a tang, as 
our knife blades are. Saws are frequently men- 
tioned in Scripture, and 
stone, even, was cut 
with saws for Solomon’s 
temple. The fact is, 
that every form of 
modern saw which is 
supposed to be of the 
very latest invention, has been known for many 
ages; circular saws were in use in 1777, and even 
the supposed to be recent band saw was patented 
in England in 1808. Besides, some very old saws 
are much better, and made on more correct princi- 
ples than our modern ones. For instance, who has 
not been annoyed when ¢ ' 

using a key-hole saw to 
find the blade catch and 
bend nearly double, and 
sometimes snap off as it 
is pushed through the 





Fig. 5. 





Fig. 6. 


wood. But the Japanese and Chinese, and other 
Asiatics, have used saws of this kind for centuries 


that are free from this objection. At figure 2 is 
shown a Japanese saw that was used by a Japanese 




















mechanic at the Centennial Exhibition. The tceth 
are seen to be inclined in a direction contrary to 
our usual method, and a key-hole saw thus made 
(fig. 5) could not possibly bend or break while in 
, use, as that shown at 
| figure 4 would certainly 
‘do in the hands of one 
that was not an cxpert 
in the use of saws. 
With this exception, 
our saws are now more 
effective than saws ever were, because the principle 
upon which the teeth work is well understood. 
The teeth are used first to cut, then to open an 
easy channel in which to work, and lastly, to re- 
move the chips or saw- 
dust. The form of the 
teeth and the “set,” or 
bend given to them, en- 
able them to perform 
theseoperations proper- 
ly. The best form, of course, has been discavered by 
gradual experience. If a novice attempts to cuta 
board across the grain with a rip-saw, he will find 
out that the shape of the teeth has much to do 
With the work, and that for cross-cutting and cut- 
ting along the board in the direction of the fibres, 
differently shaped teeth are required. A cross-cut 
saw cuts across the fibres of the wood, and sharp- 
edged teeth, filed'to sharp points, so as to tear the 
fibres apart, are required. These teeth are triangu- 
lar, and are most frequently cut at an angle of 60 
degrees (fig. 5), and sometimes at an angle of 50 
degrees (fig. 6). For greater ease in sharpening, 
the form of the tooth has been changed in will 
saws, as shown at figure 7, and this, by degrees, 
was improved to the “ briar-tooth,”’ figure 8, which 
is well adapted for the scraping or paring action 
used in rip-sawing timber. In ripping, a sharp 
chisel-like cut is made along the fibres, and the 
piece pared off is wedged out of its place by the 
teeth, the fibres having little adherence together 
as they lay side by side. This may be readily 
seen by the ease with which a board may be split 
lengthwise. This action is facilitated by the set of 
the teeth (fig. 9), each alternate tooth being bent 
outwards, so that the cut is wider than the blade 
of the saw. Formerly the teeth were bent over in 
sets of several at one side (fig. 9) alternately, but 
now each alternate tooth is set. Some sawyers 
upset or swage the tecth (fig. 10), whieh has the 
same effect as setting, but is better, because cach 
tooth has two cutting corners. The teeth of a 
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Fig. 9.—TEETH SETTING, 
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Fig. 10.—swaGeD TEFTH. 
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Fig. 8. 











cross-cut saw divide the fibres across, and reduce 
them to dust, the edges being sharp, to produce 
a clean cut (fig. 11). This is the fy form of tooth, 
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Fig. 11.—THE ( FORM OF TEETH. 


which was first described in 1846 in Germany, and 
it is, in fact, a doubled ordinary saw tooth, cutting 
both ways, and is therefore very rapid in its action. 
The teeth are usually set by bending the whole 
doubled tooth (fig. 12), but sometimes each half- 
tooth is bent alternately. This form of saw cuts 
in a remarkably easy manner. Perhaps the most 
useful innovation in sawing, is the use of the band 
saw, in which no back stroke is made, but a contin- 
uous down-stroke of a thin saw-plate, which runs 
over two large pulicys. This is an improvement on 
the circular saw, which has also a continuous mo- 








tion, as the band is always tight and rigid, and does 
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not spring as a circular saw sometimes will (into a 
dish form,) by the heating and expansion of the 
outer portion of the disc. 

As saws are wasted by filing, the space between 
the teeth is removed by “ gumming,”’ which is cut- 
ting away the metal, or punching it out. To ren- 
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Fig. 12.—8HOWING THE SETTING, 


der this operation easier, some saws are made 
with holes in the lines of the “ gullets” 
(fig. 18) ; rounded gullets are stronger than acute 
angled ones, and do not crack as easily as the lat- 
ter do (fig. 14), and the holed saws are convenient, 
not only on this account, but because a crack that 
may start, will not go beyoud the first hole. For 
the purpose of clearing the saw-dust, a few teeth 
are sometimes left without set, and filed shorte 
than the others, but this is not necessary if ample 
room is left in the gullet to carry out the sawdust. 


| American saws were formerly considered inferior to 


the English, but by care and skill in the manufac- 
ture, they are now superior to the English, and 
are largely exported to England. An American 
mechanic now insists upon having an American saw. 





Shell Marl, Oyster Lime, and Swamp Muck. 
—_ 


The recent numbers of the Weekly Bulletin of 
the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, 
under the able directorship of Professor 8, W. 





Fig. 13.—HOLES IN THE “‘ GULLETS.” 


Johnson, have contained information of value to the 
general farmer. In the number for February 7th 
is an analysis of a Shell Marl which is shown to 
consist of 40 per cent of Carbonate of Lime and 
about 2 per cent of Carbonate of Magnesia, the 
remaining being mostly sand and moisture. 

‘*There can be no doubt that its employment, in 
liberal quantities, viz: one or more tons per acre, 
especially upon grass lands, would often be at- 
tended with decided and long-continued benefit, 
but, in most cases, its action upon grain crops 
would not appear at once in so decided a manner 
as is very commonly the case with good super- 
phosphates or guanos. 

“The fertilizing effects of this Shell Marl, as well 
as its commercial value, may be safely measured by 
the percentage of lime which it contains,” 

It is proposed to put this marl on the market as 
a fertilizer at $15 per ton, a price that is far more 
than the material] is worth. 

The analyses of Oyster-Shell Lime, of which three 
are given in the same Bulletin, show that the prin- 
cipal constituents are Carbonate of Lime and 
Hydrate of Lime, with small quantities of Potash, 
Soda, Magnesia, and Phosphoric Acid. 

“When applied to land, oyster-shell lime may 
act as fertilizer strictly speaking, or as an amend- 
ment, Commonly, both kinds of action are exerted, 
and the distinction between fertilizer and amend- 
ment is not generally recognized in practice, 
although very important in considering the effects 
of this substance. Lime is used as an amendment 
on heavy clay soils, 2 to 3 or more tons being some- 
times applied per acre. On loams or light lands 
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Fig. 14.—sHOWING A CRAOK. 


1,000 pounds, or 20 bushels of Oyster-Shell Lime, 
applied once in two or three years, is a usual 
application, equivalent to the addition of 800 te 
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500 pounds to the acre, annually. It is evident 
that the small quantities of potash, magnesia, and 
phosphoric acid containedin such doses of oyster- 
shell lime can have no sensible effect upon crops. 
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Fig. 1.—A HINGED GUARD. 


It is the lime alone, therefore, to which any benefit 
must be ascribed. A consideration of the modes 
of action of hydrate of lime, when applied asa 
fertilizer, will make evident that it is one of the 
most valuable aids to the farmer and deserves more 
attention from land owners than it has received. 

“Onur cultivated crops contain on the average as 
rouch lime as potash. The necessity for the ap- 
plication of potash salts is fully recognized, but 
probably the lack of lime is as common a cause of 
anfruitfulness; for while potash seldom wastes 
from the soil to any serious extent, and is found in 





Fig. 2.—WooDEN FIXED GUARD. 


spring, well, and river waters, in extremely small 
quantities, lime freely dissolves in water and rapid- 
ly wastes from the soil, so that other things being 
equal, there is more need for its restoration.” 

The three samples of Peat or Swamp Muck, the 
analyses of which are given in a later Bulletin, 
contain 2 to 3 per cent of Nitrogen, which, when 
the muck is acted upon by an alkali, like lime, be- 
comes available plant food. 

‘There can be no doubt that the application of 
this swamp mutk, especially to poor, light soils, 
would be very serviceable. Evidently, however, 
the large proportion of water which the fresh muck 
contains makes it a nice point to decide how much 
can be spent upon its bandling without consuming 
the profit of its application. The proper mode of 
using swamp muck is to throw it out where it will 
drain and dry for some months, during frosty 
weather, and to employ the weathered muck as an 
absorbent iu the stables or barn yard, or to com- 











Fig. 3.—Guagp FOR GRAIN-BOX. 


post it with lime, fish, or any other animal mat- 
tera yielding ammonia by their decomposition.” 


Guards for Feed Troughs, 


To prevent the feed or hay from being thrown 
out of the mangers or feed-boxes, a practice which 
some horses indulge iu very freely; it is customary 
to use guards, which may be either hinged so as to 
be raised up as shown at figure 1, or fixed across 





the manger as at figure 2. The guard, Jike figure 1, 
may be made of strong wire, or light bar-iron, riv- 
eted together, or it may be merely a wooden 
frame. The guards shown in figure 2 are simply 
wooden cross-bars, so 
fixed by means of nails, 
that the horse or cow 
cannot throw out the 
feed with its nose. For 
feed-boxes the guard 
may be made by nailing 
pieces across the cor- 
ners, as shown at figure 
3, if the box is not large 
enough to allow them 
to be nailed lengthwise. 
Some such device as 
shown in the engrav- 
ings, should be pro- 
vided, whenever there 
is a disposition on the 
part of the animal to waste its teed. A few min- 
utes in making a guard of some kind, will save 
many times its cost in the course of a few weeks. 
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Poultry Farming. 
ya 


There is no other branch of stock keeping that 
seems to be so popular or promise so favorably as 
poultry raising. The general idea is that the busi- 
ness consists of throwing out corn to a flock of 
hens with one hand and gathering eggs with the 
other. But while this may be true in some cases, 
it is very different in others. It is very interesting 
fora novice to watch an expert performing some 
intricate operation with the greatest ease and cool- 
ness and with perfect success, ard he may think it 
is a very simple matter. It is the same in regard 
to poultry keeping; the expert poultry fancier 
meets with no difficulty and all goes on smoothly, 
but the novice is in trouble from the first ; the eggs 
are few, the chicks dic, vermin and disease destroy 
the flock, and the attempt ends in disaster. Prob- 
ably the reason is, that too much has been at- 
tempted and failure has resulted as much from this 
as from want of attention. One may very easily 
keep 10 or 12 fowls with profit, who could not 
easily double or treble this number successfully, 
because with a large number, all the difficulties 
which arise, such as want of cleanliness, the pres- 





Fig. 2.—PLAN OF POULTRY FENCE. 


ence of vermin, impure air and risk of infection 
increase in a much larger ratio than does the num- 
ber in the flock. But if one has succeeded with a 
small flock there is no reason why he should not be 
able todo so with several flocks, if each is kept 
in just the same manner as the original one. 
Afterwards the flocks may be enlarged, but as this 
is the very point on which most of the younger 
poultry fanciers fail, the greatest caution should be 
observed in adding to the number of fowls kept in 
each coop or house and yard. An inquiry is made 
by one who is desirous of keeping fowls upon a 
farm of thirty acres which has a stream passing 
through the middle of it, as shown in the plan in 
tig. 1, which is given as a good method of dividing 
it and arranging the yards and houses. From con- 
siderable experience with a similar plot of ground, 
we would suggest that the thirty acres be laid out 
in lots of two acres each as shown. The dwelling 
and orchard lots in the center would contain two 
acres, and each of the acre lots on either side of 
the stream would have a yard or “run” fenced 
off and kept in grass for grazing. The houses 
would be ranged, each in its yard, on both sides of 








the stream, as shown, and a plentiful supply of 
water would be always at hand. A yard is behind 
each house; the yards behind the dwelling may 
be used for brood coops in which the young chicks 
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Fig. 1.—PLAN OF POULTRY FARM OF THIRTY AORES, 


would be near at hand. The fences between the 
yards may be of pickets or wire ; the latter would 
be preferable if it could be afforded. A very com- 
plete arrangement of wire fence is shown in figure 
2, and one for a small coop and covered yard in 
figure 3; a range of houses of very convenient 
shape and size, which may be left open or enclosed 
with yards, is shown in figure4. It would be proper 
to keep each lot securely fenced, so that the flocks 





Fig. 3.—coor AND COVERED YARD, 


could not mix, ‘and not to keep more than fifty or 
sixty fowls in each plot. It would be better to 
begin with twenty-five at first, which would be 
enough until it was found safe by experience to 
gradually increase the number in the flocks, 


- So | 


Milk as Poultry Food.—We have been try- 
ing milk as poultry food during the winter and 
can confidently recommend it to villagers and farm- 
ers who keep one or more cows for family use. 
Where butter is made and skim milk is plenty, it is 
a very valuable addition to the fare,of the poultry 
yard. One main difference between winter and 
spring laying is owing to the absence of animal food 
in winter. The milk supplies this, and is devoured 
with eagerness. The skim and buttermilk may be 
poured into the feeding trough, and kept constant- 
ly by the fowls, or it may be mixed with scalded 
meal of various grains. Indian meal is a good ra- 
tion once a day, but it should be varied with oat or 
rye meal, and with whole grain of wheat, buck- 
wheat, or barley. In a warm room with a good 
southern exposure, and plenty of light, there is no 
difficulty in getting plenty of eggs from early pul- 
lets, and this is the time when eggs are of great 
market value. Later in the season, when the broods 





Fig. 4.—-RANGE OF POULTRY HOUSES. 


come off, milk, which will then be more abundant, 
will be an excellent feed for chickens, turkeys, 
and all kinds of young poultry, and will give 
quite as good returns as when fed to pigs. 
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Another Inside Door Fastening. 
oar 
Last month we published three forms of inside 
fastenings for double barn doors, all of which were 
constructed of weod. H. Minton, Morris Co., 
N. J., hands us a sketch of another fastener, that 
is constructed of iron, and is highly recommended 








AN IRON INSIDE DOOR FASTENER. 


by Mr. M., and others, who have it in use in his 
neighborhood. The long iron rod running the 
whole length of the door, is é-inch in diameter, 
and fastened to the inside of the door by three 
tron strips, as shown in the engraving. The ends 
of the rod are so bent that they act as hooks, pass- 
ing around i-inch iron pins, driven one at the bot- 
tom, and the other at the top of the door frame. 
The rod is turned by asmall lever near the center, 
which acts on a pivot, and is put in a rest when the 
door is fastened. Any blacksmith can make the 
tod for this very convenient barn-door fastening. 


What Shall We Raise? 


The question above given interests every farmer, 
but especially those of us who live in the older por- 
tions of the country, where “‘ farming don’t pay,” 
is so often asserted, and so often illustrated by 
those who assert it. The State Board of Agricul- 
ture of Massachusetts, held its winter meeting in 
December last, at Greenfield, in Franklin Co., in 
the N. W. part of the State. Those of us who at- 
tended from other States, found much to interest 
and instruct. The excellent dairy show held at that 
time, has been described in “Among the Farmers.” 
A most interesting part of the proceedings, was a 
paper on the Agriculture of Franklin Co., founded 
upon the U. 8. Census of 1840, and the State Cen- 
sus of 1875, and pointed out the changes that had 
taken place in the farm production, during 35 years. 
I wish that this paper could be read and considered, 
not only by every New England farmer, but by 
every farmer in all of the older States, where the 
farming of 50 years ago no longer “pays.” The 
experience of the farmers in Franklin Co. shows 
that if “the times” change, we must change with 
them, and if one crop does not pay, we must then 
grow another that will. It appears from the paper 
referred to, that there are only five crops cultivated 
in Franklin Co., that show any substantial increase 
in the interval of 35 years. Theseare poultry, which 

rose from $9,678, to $31,155; hay increased from 
43,853, to 61,056 tons; tobacco, from 600 Ibs to 
1,997,091 Ibs.; dairy products, from $165,765, to 
$424,042. Broom corn is a new crop in the county, 
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| Of the New England dairy region, and probably 








and only amounted to 13,579 pounds. Besides 





remaining in front of the rack so as to prevent her 
hungry sisters from getting a mouthful. 
to be provided against, so that each may get a 
share. 
case is shown in figure 1, 
stout chestnut or oak posts, 5 feet high. 


these crops which have increased, neat cattle, | 
horses, and corn, show but a slight falling off, and | 
There isa | 


may be considered fairly paying crops. 
great falling off in the number of sheep, but the 
large increase in their value per head, and in the 
value of lambs sold for market, would probably 
make sheep raising a paying industry. In nearly 
all other farm animals and crops, there is a large | 
falling off in production, showing that farmers do | 
not consider it profitable to raise them. Swine, | 
wheat, and rye, have fallen off nearly 200 per cent, 
oats more than 300, and potatoes, 100 per cent. 
The increase in poultry is about 300 per cent, dairy 
products about 400, orchard products 500, and 
tobacco still larger. Franklin County is in the heart 


shows as fairly as any county, the drift of castern 
agriculture. The fair inference is that farmers 
are abandoning these crops which show s0 large a 
decrease, because they are unprofitable. Agricul- 
ture in the older States, is in a transition state, and 
we are slowly feeling our way toa better husbandry. 
The progress is very slow, but we are confident it is 
very sure. So much light is breaking out from our 
agricultural journals, our State and County Fairs, 
and our Farmer’s Conventions, that we can not al- 
ways grow crops that run us in debt, because our 
fathers grew them. We mustinevitably get out of 
the ruts. Nothing could show more clearly than 
these statistics, the folly of raising crops that do 
not pay. Pork raising for the general market, does 
not pay, and it has fallen off 200 per cent in 55 years, 
Why, then, should we undertake to raise any more 
pork, than will supply the family? The raising of 
poultry does pay, for it has increased 200 per cent. 
Why should we not invest our capital and labor, 
in that which experience shows, pays well. A 
farmer with s good range, can raise a ton of tur- 
keys, at much less cost than he can raise a ton of 
pork. The ton of pork would be worth in the vil- 
lage market this year, about six cents a pound, or 
$120.00 a ton. The turkeys eighteen cents, or 
$360.00. Why not raise turkeys? And so, of the 
other things that are proved to be profitable. Let | 
us get out of the ruts, and raise those crops that 
are promptly called for. Farmers should keep a 
keen eye on the markets, and see which way the 
popular taste is tending, and plant, sow, breed, and 
in every way plan to meet the demands of the times. 
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Racks for Feeding in Yards. 


The season for yo «: feeding is coming on, and 
some considerations about racks will be useful. The 
form of rack is important, because on that depends, 
in a great measure, the economy in the use of fod- 
der. Frequently a large portion of the fodder is 
pulled out under foot and wasted ; it is, therefore, 
necessary to provide against this in making the 
rack, Cows are quarrelsome and selfish, and it is 
instructive to see one filled and satisfied, but still 











Fig. 1.—A SQUARE FEEDING RACK. 


This has 


A rack especially designed for this latter 
This is made of four 
Lighter 
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cross-bars are fitted in 2-inch holes, as shown in 
the engraving, to a hight of 30 inches, and close 
enough together as to prevent the fodder from be- 
ing pushed out. Above these two, other cross-bars 
are fitted for the purpose of preventing the cows 
from pushing each other from the feed. A long 
rack, in which green clover, oats, or hay, can be fed 
is shown in figure 2, This is made of posts at 
proper intervals, and strips of boards or planks, 6 
inches wide, spiked or bolted to the posts. A 
double rack is made in the middle, in which the 
fodder is placed. A rack for feeding meal, grain, 
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Fig. 2.—A LONG RACK FOR FEEDING. 





or chaff, to cows or sheep, is shown in figure 8. 
This has a double slide, or hopper, the bottom of 
which is 3 inches or so above the floor of the rack, 
thus leaving a space for the feed to fallupon the level 
bottom from which the animais can readily eat It. 
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An Agricultural Creed.—It may be well to 
put down in black and white just what one thinks 
of any particular thing or class of things, and tt 
may lead to good results if we subscribe to some 





Fig. 8,—RACK FOR FEEDING MEAL, 


formulated statement of the importance, and the 
varied demands of the best farming. At any rate 
this seems to have been the view of some of the 
agriculturists of Canada, who met in a convention 
and adopted for themselves the following Agricul- 
tural Creed: ‘*We believe in small farms and 
thorough cultivation; we believe that the soil 
lives to eat as well as its owner, and ought, there- 
fore to be well manured ; we believe in going tothe 
bottom of things, and therefore deep plowing, and 
enough of it—all the better if it is a subsoil plow ; 
we believe in large crops which leave the land bet- 
ter than they found it, making both the farm and 
the farmer rich at once; we believe that every farm 
should own a good farmer; we believe that the 


| fertilizer of any soil is a spirit of industry, enterprise 


and intelligence; without these lime, gypsum and 
guano would be of little use; we believe in good 
fences, good farm-houses, good orchards and good 
children enough to gather the fruit ; we believe in 
a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, aclean cupboard, 
a clean dairy and a clear conscience; we believe 
that asking a man’s advice is not stooping, but of 
much benefit; we believe that to keep a place for 
every thing and every thing in its place, saves 
many a step, and is pretty sure to lead to good 


tools and to keeping them in good order; we be- 
lieve that kindness to stock, like good shelter, is 


saving of fodder; we believe that it is a good 
thing to keep an eye on experiments, and note all, 
good and bad; that it is a good rule to sell grain when 
it is ready ; we belicve in producing the best butter. 
and cheese, and marketing it when it is ready?” 
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The New Varieties of Coleus, 


> . 

Piants with bright-colored or variegated foliage 
are of special value in this country, where our hot 
summers prevent us from doing much in the way 
of producing bedding effects with flowers, The 
intense heat that causes such a rapid development 
and short duration of flowers is, as a general thing, 
favorable to the growth and coloring of the leaves 
of the so-called ‘foliage plants.” Among these 
planta the Coleus stands at the head ; the old Vel- 


vet Coleus, C. Verschaffeltii, introduced some 20 
years ago, is as popular and valuable as ever; a 
bed of its rich velvety dark maroon foliage, in con- 
trast with the green of the lawn, presents a com- 
Moation and contrast of colors of which the eye 
never tires, and which is pleasing in a place so 
small that it is the only decoration, or in extended 
grounds where it comes in as a part of an elaborate 
design. It was some years after the introduction 
of this excellent old plant that any others were 
offered, but new varieties came after a time, and of 
Jate each year has brought its “set”? of new 
Coleuses, some of great merit. While our climate 
brings out the beauty of some kinds, it is very 
severe on others. Many of the so-called ‘‘ Golden” 
varieties, in which the leaves present rich maroon 
or crimson, and golden yellow in beautifully con- 
trasted markings, so long as the plants are partial- 
ly shaded, when exposed to the full sun lose their 
fnarkings and become all of the darker color. 
There are a few exceptions to this, as in the 
“Shah”; its leaves are curiously divided or halved 
.ky the two colors, and retain their beauty admira- 
bly. But however beautifal and brilliant the older 
Geleuses, they are completely thrown into the 
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A COLLECTION OF NEW COLEUS LEAVES. 











shade by the new varieties offered this spring. 
Both Henry A. Dreer, of Phila., und Peter Hender- 
son, of N. Y., have been raising seedlings, the one 
with some seed from Australia, and the other with 
seeds from Coleus multicolor and Chameleon, and 
the results obtained by both are among the marvels 
of horticulture. As we examined the specimens 
sent by Mr. Dreer last fall, and by Mr. Henderson 
this spring, we felt that any painting or colored 
engraving that should exactly reproduce them 
would be looked upon as a freak in color by 


reo 


the artist rather than a true portrait of real leaves. 
In these new kinds the range of colors is surpris- 
ing. Among yellows there are from rich cream 
through lemon to deep golden and orange ; in reds 
from pale rose through every shade of carmine to 
scarlet on the one hand and crimson on the other, 
and deepening into maroon and chocolate ; besides 
there are various lively tints of green. These col- 
ors are in viens, dots, blotches, and variously washed 
and blended in the most pleasing manner. All that 
our group of leayes from Mr. Henderson’s varieties 
can do is to give the effect in light and shade, and 
show the general character of the markings ; the 
picture must be filled out by imagination, and no 
effort of this can exceed the reality. Each of the 
florists named, after selecting from some thousands 
of seedlings, has some 50 varieties too good to 
discard. Like Mr. Ricketts with his wonderful 
grapes, their success has been ‘too unanimous,” 
and they are overweighted with treasures. For 
descriptions of those that are offered, reference 
must be made to the catalogues. What will be 
their final place time only will show; if any con- 
siderable number retain half their present beauty 
when cultivated in the open ground, they will be- 
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come among our most popular plants; if they fai? 
to stand exposure, their usefulness wil] be limited 
to culture under glass. It is not easy to imagine a 
more beautiful sight than a greenhouse or conser- 
vatory would present if filled with well grow’ 
specimens of these new and wonderful Coleuses 








A New Cape Bulb. 


Last summer we sawin the grounds of Messrs. 
Woolson & Co. a plant quite strange tous; it 
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NEW CAPE BULB (Montbrettia Fottsii). 


might be described by comparing it to a miniature 
Gladiolus. We were so much pleased with its ap- 
pearance that we brought away specimens for the 
sketches from which the accompanying engraving 
was made. The plant was introduced into Bcot- 
land long ago, some bulbs having been sent from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Mr. G. H. Potts, near 
Edinburgh, Scotland; here they were cultivated 
for many years, and it is only recently that it has 
received the attention of English cultivators, It 
turns out to be a Montbrettia, and in honor of the 
gentlemen who introduced it, is called Af. Pottsii. 
It grows about two feet high, has plaited leaves, 
and a slender, wiry flower stalk which is often 
branched. The flowers are of a very dark, rich 
scarlet, quite close upon the stem, but not crowded, 
and turning to one side; they are an inch or more 
long, aud of the shape shown in the engraving. 
One of its valuable qualities is the long time the 
flowers remain in perfection. It {s useful for 
cut-flowers, as its spikes have not the stiffness and 
formality of some related plants, and its lasting 
qualities adapt it to this use. Though one would 
not expect to find a plant from the Cape hardy in 
our severe winters, it has proved eo in England, 
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and will be tested in that respect here. In England 
it is much valued for pot culture. When this 
Montbrettia becomes better known, we have no 
doubt it will be generally cultivated, as it has all 
the qualitics which should make a plant popular. 


The Potato “Mammoth Pearl.” 
_> 


A few years ago, earliness was the quality most 
sought for in anew potato, and it was regarded as 
the highest praise to say that a variety was “a week 
earlier than the Early Rose.” Earliness is desir- 
able, but it is only one of the good qualities a 
potato should possess. Ready steam communica- 
tion has nearly obliterated our ‘‘ times and seasons”’ 
for vegetables, and so far as putting new potatoes 
on the market goes, that is done by the southern 














THE NEW POTATO ‘‘ MAMMOTH PEARL.” 


grower, who will anticipate the northern market 
farmer weeks before he can dig his potatoes, 
no matter how early they may be. In fact, new 
potatoes appear in the New York market, be- 
fore the New Jersey and Long Island growers have 
planted theirs. Of late, potato growers have given 
attention to health, keeping and eating qualities, 
uniformity of size and productiveness in a variety 
rather than its earliness. Last spring Mr. J. A. 
Everitt sent us a sample of his new variety, the 
“‘Mammoth Pearl,” for trial ; they were accompanied 
by claims for a yield that seemed improbable—yet 
the raiser was convinced of their truth for he had 
sent the potatoes to allow us to prove or disprove 
them. Before the potatoes could be planted, a 
horse had got loose in the night and helped him- 
self to the “‘ Mammoth Pearl,”’ and there were only 
a few eyes saved from the wreck. These eyes were 
planted, and when the few hills were dug, they, as 
far as they went, bore out the claims for productive- 
ness. But one is not justified in recommending a 
potato for general culture from his experience in 
raising a bushel, though that quantity will allow 
him to judge of the quality. The “Mammoth Pearl’’ 
is large, its general shape is shown in the en- 
graving, which is about two-thirds the average 
size. Being usually flattened, no part of the in- 
terior isso far from the surface that it does not 
cook through equally, and when cooked is very 
white and mealy and of excellent quality. The 
skin is smooth and of remarkable whiteness ; 
circular says, ‘‘ whitest of any variety.’’ The 
eyes are few and even with the surface. Its keep- 
ing qualities are all that can be desired. In the 
important matter of productiveness the raiser 
makes the claim that it is the ‘‘ most. productive 
‘ of all varieties grown in America,” and “ yielding 
double or triple any ordinary kind.’’ We might 
regard this as extravagant were it not supported 
by testimonials, in some cases from persons well 
known to us; what they say is supported by our 
own limited experience, so far as it goes, and we 
have no doubt that the ‘Mammoth Pearl’’ will take 
a high rank asa cropper. As to season, it is me- 
dium early, reaching maturity along in August. 





Bhubarb.—Some thirty years ago, the writer 
procured of Hon. Marshall P. Wilder a few roots 
of “ Myatts’ Linneus”’ Rhubarb, and though we 








have since changed residence several times, the 

descendants of the same stock are still in the gar- 
den. Rhubarb comes so early in spring; is so 
palatable and wholesome, whether stewed for sauce 
or made into pies, and sells so well in the village 
market, that no good housekeeper can afford to do 
without. As to varieties, after trying several later 
kinds, the “ Myatts’ Linnzus”’ has the preference. | 
It is large enough, is of excellent flavor, not too 
acid, easily cultivated, and prolific. A dozen roots 
planted three feet apart each way, will supply an 
ordinary family and leave a surplus to give away or 
seil. The roots ought to be divided in fall or very | 
early spring once in four or five years. A single 
eye with a vigorous root will make a large stock in 
a single season. The stalks may be plucked the 
second year, oniy care should be taken that leaves 
enough remain on the plant 
to keep it in vigorous 
growth. Fora new planta- 
tion of Rhubarb, select rich 
well drained soil well ex- 
posed to the sun. Much of 
the profit of growing it for 
market depends upon its 
earliness. It isa gross feed- 
er, and should have abun- 
dant supplies of manure 
every fall or spring, forked 
in around the plants. There 
is no danger of making the 
ground too rich. It bears 
forcing well. The season 
may be anticipated three or 
four weeks, by putting a 
common hot-bed frame and 
sashes over the plants 
where they stand. Rhu- 
barb comes at a season when the winter apples 
begin to fail and before the strawberries ripen. 
It ought to have a place in all our village and 
farm gardens. It starts with the crocus, and 
is among the earliest plants to welcome the spring. 











The Lettuce Mildew. 


For a number of years the market gardeners in 
some localities have suffered more or less severely 
from the attacks of a mildew on their early or forced 
lettuce. This spring the numerous complaints led 
us to inquire into the trouble, which had reached 
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Fig. 1.—SEOTION OF LEAF WITH MILDEW. 


such magnitude, that one gardener assured us that 
it was taking away from him, and those engaged in 
the same business around him, the source of their 
very living. The following circular was addressed 
to many of the leading growers of early lettuce, 
Secretaries of State Horticultural Societies and 
others from whom information could be gained : 
245 Broapway, New York, Jan. 14th, 1880. 


“Dear Sir.—In order to become more thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevalence of the Lettuce Dis- | 





| Fig. 2.—T1Ps oF BRANCEES. 
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ease, the following questions are proposed. It is 
desired that they receive the early attention that 
the importance of the subject demands : 

1, Have you been troubled with any disease of 
your lettuce, and if so to what extent? 

2. So far as you can judge, what is the nature of 
the disease ? 

3. What part of the plant is first affected, and 


| what are the conditions of the weather, soil, ete., 


when the disease prevails ? 

4. Have you tried any remedies ; if so, what, and 
with what results ? 

5. Are some varieties of lettuce more susceptible 
than others ? 

Please add any other information on the subject 
that may not fall under the above questions, and 
greatly oblige, ete.” 

From the responses to these questions we infer 
that the Lettuce Disease is at present confined to 
the Atlantic States, 
and that it is most pre- 
valent in those locali- 
ties were lettuce has 
been grown upon the 
saine ground for a 
considerable length of 
time. There is no 
doubt but that it isa 
fungus, as a micro- 
scopic examination of 
the specimens from 
Newark and Jersey 
City both abundantly 
show; in fact the mil- 
dew upon the lettuce is not a new thing, it hav- 
ing been described a number of years ago. It first 
manifests itself upon the older and outer leaves 
as a fine frosty coating, soon causing the leaves 
to turn dark-colored, wilt down, and rot away. 

The Lettuce fungus is a near relative of the 
grape mildew, belonging, as it does, to the same 
genus of parasitic pests. In general structure, 
methods of growth, and propagation, it is therc- 
fore much like that of the mildewof the grape, 
which was fully described in the American Agrtcul- 
turist for September, 1899. It is to be remembered 
that these mildews are exceedingly small, and in 
presenting any illustrations of them they can only 
be those of greatly magnified views. When the 
actual surface of the lettuce leaf is examined with 
a hand lens, the white substance resolves itself into 
a miniature forest of small stems and branches. 

In figure 1 a highly magnified view of a cross 
section of the lettuce leaf is shown, with a single 
mildew branch, passing 3 
out of a breathing 
pore of the leaf where 
it divides quite regular- 
ly and forms a tree-like 
top. The tips of the 
branches are of a pe- 
culiar star-like form, 
and from the radiating 
points the spores (or 
seed-like bodies) are 
formed and when ripe 
are easily detached. 
Figure 2 shows amuch 
higher magnified view 
of two of these ultimate branches with a single 
separated spore drawn on a still larger scale. 

The portion of the fungus beneath the surface of 
the lettuce leaf consists of winding threads which, 
as they pass between the cells of the lettuce tissue, 
form projections that pass through the cell walls 
and serve as suckers to absorb the substance of the 
cells. A highly magnified view of a small portion 
of an embedded thread is shown in figure 3. This 
is the real nature of the trouble, a multitudc—a 
forest so to speak—of small plants, living upon 
and drawing away the very life of the lettuce. 

In the way of remedies we have, up to the present 
time, but little to suggest. The fact that the 
trouble is in nature very similar to the grape mil- 
dew, and that the use of Flowers of Sulphur has 
proved the most effectual in the latter case, it is to 
be presumed thatit also is the remedy for the let- 
tuce mould. There is this difficulty in the use of 
Sulphur in the case of Iettuce ; the foliage is the 
portion both dusted and eaten, and unless the 
leaves are thoroughly washed—as they ought te 
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be any way—a sense or suspicion of eating sulphur 
would be developed that would tend to greatly 
diminish the consumption of this excellent green 
food. Lime sprinkled upon the plants has proved 
of considerable value in some cases as our cor- 
rospondence indicates. In those localities, or rather 
on that soil, where the crop has been ruined, it is 
suggested that the growth of lettuce be abandoned 
for a time, for there is no doubt but that the soil 
has become foul, so to speak, and an absence of 
the lettuce plant is essential to the eradication, by 
death by starvation, of the minute fungus spores. 


Have You a Strawberry Bed ? 


This question is put to every reader who has the 
land, and especially to every farmer, who, having 
the land, is very apt to not have strawberries. 
Without taking space to inquire why the farmer, 
who of all others should have an abundance, 60 
venerally has no strawberries, we put ia our plea 
for his family, and insist that he shall provide them 
with this excellent fruit—not only a few as a 
juxury, but an abundance. There is just one 
time to make a strawberry bed, and that time is 
now! Under any circumstances a strawberry 
plant must grow a season before it will give a 
crop; there is no way in which plants may be set 
this spring and give fruit the same season. If any 
“narsery agent’ offers such—don’t buy them. 
Much that has been said about strawberry culture 
has conveyed the impression that it is a great deal of 
trouble ; that runners have to be cut off and much 
care given otherwise, while in fact it is no more 
trouble to raise strawberries, than it is to grow car- 
rots. But the cost? Is very littlk—nothing com- 
pared with the result in fruit. One can begin as 
smallas he pleases; if he can not afford the outlay 
for a large bed, let him buy enough for a start and 
raise his own plants. It makes no difference where 
the farmer may be, if he gets the American Agricul- 
twrist, ha can have strawberry planis—the mail 
brings both. A dozen, or a hundred plants 
come by mail, and when one has even but a dozen 
plants, his strawberry future is provided for. ‘It 
is the first step which costs” is a proverb. In this 
case “itis the first step which tells.”’ While we have 
in view especially the family comfort, it may be well 
to consider that in most localities enough berries 
can be sold from the first crop to pay for the whole 
outlay—only don’t sell and let the family go 
without, but have enough for both demands. 

“ How many shall I plant?” will be one of the 
first questions to decide. An ordinary family should 
have at least 200 plants, and generally 400 will not 
be found teo many if the fruit is used freely. It 
is better to provide for an abundance. 

What kinds?—If restricted to one kind, we 
have no hesitation in saying, Charles Downing. If 
there are successful strawberry growers in the 
vicinity, find what does best with them and plant 
the same kind. But we do not advise planting all 
ef one kind. If 400 plants are set there may safely 
be four kinds. Charles Downing, Monarch of the 
West, Champion, and Sharpless, would be a good 
selection, but it may be varied and not go amiss, 

How to Plant.—Select a good bit of soil, all the 
better if it was in potatoes last yoar, and if prac- 
ticable within sight of the house, and prepare it 
jast aa you would for a good crop of cabbages; 
this means an abundance of the best manure well 
workedin. Mark out the rows two feet apart, 
three if a cultivator is to be used, and set the 
plants one foot apart in the row, using a trowel to 
open the ground, and when the plant is put in, 
crowd the soil down firmly over the roots with 
both hands. Thereafter run the cultivator, hoe, 
or rake, often enough to make the soil mellow and 
keep down the weeds. The plants will byand by 
throw out runners; turn them into the row and let 
them take root. For the after treatment of the bed, 
consult ‘‘ Notes about Work ”’ at the proper season. 

Raising Plants.—If it is preferred to buy a few 
plants to start with and raise a stock to put out 
next year, set these two feet apart each way, and 
let runners form. Ashes are very useful to pro- 
mote a large growth of runners. Finally, plant 
strawberries—and be sure to do it this spring. 








That Grape Vine. 


Two years ago (1878), knowing that there must 
be few, if any, among our readers, who could not 
somewhere find a place for a grape vine, we insisted 
that one vine at least, should be planted, wherever 
there was a bit of soil, no matter if it were in the 
smallest of village or city back-yards. In a series 
of articles headed, ‘‘One Grape Vine,” we gave 
minute directions for its planting, and showed how 
it would grow through the summer, and what 
should be done with it. That these articles led to 
the planting of a great many vines, our correspon- 
dence shows, and even now we have letters, asking 
advice as to that “‘One Grape Vine.”? The greatest 
number of letters at the present season, are with re- 
gard to pruning and training, and they especially 
ask as to the treatment of old and neglected vines. 
Pruning ought to be done in the fall, or in the very 
early spring, long before the swelling of the buds 
shows that vegetation has started. If the vine is cut 
after root action has commenced, there is a flow of 
sap so copious, that it is popularly called ‘* bleed- 
ing.’? While there is a great difference of opinion, 
as to the injury resulting from bleeding, we are 
confident that it can do no good, and it is better to 
avoid it. A grape vine is so tractable, that it 





Fig. 1.—A CANE. Fig. 2.—THE SAME IN GROWTH. 


may be perfectly adapted to a great many places, 
if we only direct it properly, and to do this, we 
must learn a few things about its growth, and work 
in accordance with them. If one clearly under- 
stands the manner in which the vine—every grape 
vine—grows, all mystery and difficulty will disap- 
pear. One important point—and one which many 
who see a vine daily fail to observe, is this: the fruit 
is always borne upon a shoot of the present year’s 
growth. To understand this, let figure 1 represent 
a young vine, or a branch of 
an old one, large or small. 
This branch grew last season, 
and is just as it was left when 
the leaves dropped last fall, 
and as it will be before growth 
starts this spring. The vine 
is seen to be in sections or 


joints ; there isa bud, apiece (> ~~ 
of vine, longer or shorter, ac- LTH | 
cording to the variety, or the 
luxuriance of ,growth, then ( 
another bud, with a piece of 

y 

, 


vine, and so on, for the whole 
length. Observe that no two 
successive buds are upon the 
same side of the vine; if bud 
No. 1 is on the right side, No. 
2 will be at the left side; No. 
3 right, and so on alternating, 
for the whole length. Unless they have been re- 
moved, or accidently broken off, there will be 
opposite each bud, a tendril, or the remains of a 
stem which bore a cluster the season before. 
These points where the buds are placed, are 
properly joints, but we commonly give that name 
to the portion of vine between two buds, and speak 
of a variety as “short-jointed”’ or ‘long-jointed.” 
The botanists name, for this point of the stem 
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Fig. 3.—OUT BAOK. 














where the bud {is placed, is node—a not difficult 
name and one that has a definite application. Every 
branch of vine a year old, or cane, as it is called, 
has its nodes, with a bud and a tendril or remains of 
a cluster at each, and these nodes are separated by 
longer or shorter joints or internodes, When growth 





Fig. 4.—THE CANE, FIG. 1, LAID DOWN. 


starts in figure 1, the buds will swell, burst open, 
and a small, tender shoot will begin to lengthen. 
Examine this young growth; when but a few 
inches long it will be seen to have nodes and inter- 
nodes; and at each node aleaf, opposite which is 
a tendril or a cluster of minute buds, which look 
like and are often taken for young grapes. 

[f the cane (figure 1) is untouched, but allowed 
to grow just as it is, it will soon appear as in figure 
2. A shoot coming from each bud, the uppermost 
shoots, the tendency of the sap being towards 
these, will be the most vigorous and will grow 
alway rapidly, robbing those below of food. The 
lower shoots will in this case be smaller and 
weaker, and some of the lowest buds may not start 
atall. It will be seen that if a vine is left to itself 
year after year, the most vigorous shoots, those 
which bear the fruit, will be further and further 
away from the root, and the vine will become a 
tangled mass of weak stems. If instead of allowing 
the vine (figure 1) to have its own way, we cut it off 
where the cross line is placed, ail the nutriment 
that would have gone to several shoots will go 
to the two that remain, and we shall have instead 
of avine, like figure 2, one as in figure 3, where 
there are two strong shoots, beariag their fruit 
buds down where they are within reach and being 
better fed, both leaves and fruit, and the shoot it- 
self, will be altogether larger, and more vigorous 
and healthy. If instead of cutting off figure 1, as 
here described, we bend it down and fasten it ina 
horizontal position before growth begins, we shall 
change the condition of things: the shoots froma 
more equal distribu. 
tion of food—or sap 
—will start more 
alike; the uppermost ‘ +} 
can not rob_ the 
others. In practice, 
in making an arm in 
this way, all the buds 
are not allowed to 
grow, as they would 
be too much crowd- 
ed; but this diagram 
is merely to illustrate 
the principle. Let us 
now suppose that 
instead of cutting 
figure 1 back, as in 
figure 3, or bending 
it down as in figure 
4, we want our vine 
higher—as soon as 
the buds have started 
and have grown an inch or two, we rub or break off 
all but the two or three topmost buds, as the case 
may be, and the shoots from these may be carried 
out horizontally, as in figure 5, or continued in aa 
upright direction as we may prefer. These illustra- 
tions are sufficient to show how easily a vine may 
be controlled and placed where we wish it. Ob- 
serve that each shoot is but a repetition of the 
originial cane, and that each shoot, when ripe in 
the fall, will become a cane like figure1. By fix- 
ing these points in the mind: that the growing 
vine is made up of a succession of joints, furnished 
at intervals with a leaf and opposite this a tendril 
or a cluster of grapes, and that these alternate, the 
matter becomes very simple. The management of 
the growing shoots must be left for another month. 





Fig. 5.—sHooTs HIGH UP, 
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‘THE HOUSEHOLD. 


a9” Por other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket” pages. 
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A Framed Calendar. 


The almanac, formerly regarded as one of the 
necessities of every household has in great measure 
given place to the calender. The ordinary almanac 
eontains much more than one has any use for, and 
the trouble of turning to the month and day is 
avoided by using a tablet calendar, or one which 
gives the whole yearon a single page. Calendars 
are numerous, the various insurance companies, 
patent medicine men, and even merchants sending 
them out in great abundance, for the purpose of 
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A NEAT AND CONVENIENT CALENDAR. 


keeping their names and their business before the 
eyes of the public. But we do not care to be told 


kitchen dresser from which tomatoes had been | able clamminess. I heated my carving knife and 
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that some wizard’s “‘ gargling oil’’ is the only limb | 


preserver in the world, or that life depends upon 
the use of somebody’s pills, especially if we have 
a regard for our family physician. A year of 
advertising upon our walls of any thing, no matter 


how good, is more than we care to givein exchange | 


foracalendar. A calendar can be provided which 
has none of these objectionable qualities, but may 
be a real ornament to the room, as well as a con- 
venience to the househoid. The accompanying 
engraving suggests such an one that may be con- 
structed by any one who has a taste for home 
decoration. It consists of a plain card-calendar, 
which may be prepared from any one of many of 
those which are so freely distributed, by cutting off 
the objectionable surrounding border, and leaving 
a simple truthful card of the months and days, 
This card is then to beset in a neat frame, which 
may be constructed in a variety of ways, and of a 
number of different materials; in fact it allows of 
the exercise of a wide range of taste. 

The one shown consists largely of the scales of 
pine cones with clusters of acorns, scattered here 
and there. For such a frame a foundation of heavy 
eard-board is required which is cut in outline to 
correspond to that desired in the finished frame, to 
which the scales are sewed with stout silk thread. 
Asa protection from flies and dust it will be well 
to cover the calendar with a sheet of glass, which 
ean be secured to the foundation pasteboard by bits 
ef wire or small strips of tin at tne four corners, 
which are hid from view, as is the entire outline of 
the glass, by the overlapping pine scales. When 
eonstructed a handsome finish may be produced 
by giving the frame a coat or two of varnish. 





Bits of Soap.—It was once noticed that a cook, 
who was neat and economical, kept a tin can on her 
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emptied. Farther inquiry revealed the fact that it 
was the receptacle for little odds and ends of soap 
that had become too small to use in washing. Oc- 
casionally, water was added, and the contents put 
upon the stove until they melted. Thus a tin of 
soft soap to be used in dish washing was manufac- 
tured from scraps that are generally thrown away. 
tage es 


Look Well to the Pork Barrel. 


The large amount of tainted, “rusty ’? pork that 
is consumed every year is sufficient evidence that 
itis not, in many cases, packed in a proper man- 
ner. That pork may be kept sweet and good, care 
and good judgment must be exercised. In the first 
place the barrel into 
which pork is placed 
must be perfectly clean. 
It should be subjected 
to a scalding as thor- 
ough as the neat dairy- 
maid gives her pails and 
pans. The old brine 
will be good to use 
again if it is boiled and 
all impurities removed 
by skimming. The salt 
used for packing ought 
always to be the best 
coarse kind. The pork 
should never be cut up 
or laid in the barrel un- 
til perfectly cool, but 
not frozen, The pieces 
should be so cut that 
the barrel can be close- 
ly filled in regular lay- 
ers. Put on plenty of 
salt between the layers, 
1, > and after a few days 
= ev SSSA pour on the brine until 
the meat is entirely 
covered, when a close- 
fitting board is put on 
and kept down in the 
brine by a large stone. 
This board,and weight 
should always be re- 
placed after having taken out pork, and kept on at 
all other times. The pork, to insure good keeping, 
must always be submerged in the brine. Keep the 
pork barrel in a cool place, and let the brine be al- 
ways saturated, i. ¢., 50 it can take up no more salt. 
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Hints on Household Matters. 


BY A DELAWARE HOUSE-KEEPER. 


> 

MENDING 4 CARPET. — My dining-room carpet 
was only a rag carpet to begin with: latterly it 
had become a ragged one. Iwas contemplating 
it ruefully one day, knowing that the state of my 
purse would not allow me to replace it just yet 
with a new one. I could think of no way to mend 
it, but by big patches tacked in place. In the 
midst of my dilemma an experienced old lady 
entered, who suggested paste instead of tacks, “1 
have repeatedly put muslin patches over the car- 
pet with paste,” said she, “and it is surprising how 
well it holds.”’ I took the hint. Patches are not, 
in their nature, beautiful, yet a patched garment is 
decidedly better-looking than a ragged one, and 
the same is true of a patched carpet, and my 
patches were so easily applied and proved so ad- 
hesive, that I rarely sweep the room without a 
mental benediction upon the one who suggested it. 


Cutting Hor Breap.—One day company ar- 
rived unexpectedly. Supper was just over and no 
bread had been left. I had just taken from the 
oven some delicious-looking light bread, but it was 
too hot tocut. We live in a country place where 
there isnobaker. In my bewilderment, I happened 
to remember that in Mrs. Whitney’s Cook Book 
‘s Just How,” she suggests heating a knife, in order 
to split open a hot short-cake. Why, thought I, 
may not smoking-hot light bread, be sliced with a 
hot knife! It is the cold surface of the steel ap- 
plied to the warm dough that produces a disagree- 

















tried it. The bread sliced beautifully, and as 1 
piled it up to bring to the table, I put it on a plate 
upon which I had laid a fresh napkin, for the con- 
tact of the hot bread with the cold plate would 
have produced the same sodden clamminess on the 
surface of the lower slice. Of course, I would not 
recommend the slicing of hot loaves except upon 
emergencies. Asa frequent diet it might prove 
injurious, but not more sothan other warm breads. 


Poutrina Away Tvuss.—A very little thing, yet 
worth knowing. One week my regular washer 
woman could not come, but sent a substitate. 
When she returned, on the following week, I found 
her tugging away ata nest of tubs, finding it al- 
most impossible to pull the inner one, from the 
enclasping outer one. ‘I never have this trouble,’ 
said she, ‘‘when I put the tubs away myself.""— 
‘“* How do you avoid it?” I questioned.—“ Why do 
you not sce she has put all the handles in a straight 
line. Now I always set them away, so that no 
two handles shall come together. Then, if they 
do swell I can have thorough use of the handles, 
and with them the tubs are soon separated."’ 

TURNIPS ON THE GRIDDLE.—I had seen for some 
time a statement going the rounds of newspapers, 
thata turnip used in rubbing the griddle, while 
cooking griddle-cakes, would give the desired 
smoothness and do away with the unpleasant 
smoke. I doubted it, but a trial soon convinced 
me that the statement was correct. I found, how- 
ever, that at times, it was necessary, when begin- 
ning, to put a very little grease on the turnip, but 
this made no appreciable smoke. 

RIGHT AND LEFT.—My little boy was left-handed. 
I had found, by experience, that school-life would 
be particularly irksome to him, if that defect were 
not remedied before he began school. It was use- 
less for me to try to persuade him to draw pictures 
on his little slate with the right hand. That hand 
was really weaker than the other; he could mot 
guide it. So I made little pictures on the slatc, 
nothing intricate, then rubbed them off with my 
finger til! only the dim outline could be seen. 
These I required him to trace. The weak hand 
that could not originate a line, could, little by little, 
approximate the rubbed outlines. Afterwards, by 
the same plan, J taught him to write the letters of 
the alphabet, and by the time he was old enough to 
go to school, he had learned to use his right hand. 


A Basy TENDER.—My baby was creeping: all 
over the floor, and I had no nurse for her. There 
were times when she drove me nearly distracted. 
When I was busiest, it seemed to me she crept into 
the most dangerous places. Just imagine a woman, 
busy preparing dinner. Except herself, baby is 
the only occupant of the room. She opens the 
oven to baste the roasting beef. Just as her antire 
energies are directed to the operation, baby takes 
advantage of her stooping position and creeps up 
on herback. She cannot dislodge the child, and it 
is with extreme difliculty that she replaces the hot 
pan without an accident. I frequently found my- 
self {n such positions. At last I thought of a 
remedy, I procured a dry-goods box, orsuch a box 
as shoes are gencrally packed in; its dimensions 
were as follows: depth half a yard, width fifteen 
inches, and length one yard. This I put in one 
corner of the kitchen. Whenever I was particularly 
busy, I caught up the darling and boxed her. She 
might dislike her close quarters, might struggle to 
be free, but at least she was safe. But in a little 
while she did not dislike her prison. She learned 
to pull up by the sides and look over; she took her 
first steps supported by its sides, which were ata 
convenient distance apart ; bye and bye, she would 
walk from end to end in her efforts to be near me 
as I moved about the room. But it is a clumay 
affair. Ishall have a much better one for the sit- 
ting room: it is to be made of the same dimensions 
but simply a skeleton frame, except that the floor 
is to be solid. Upon this frame, which fs to be 
very smooth around the top, I shall tack wire- 
gauze ; the entire stucture is to be on casters, that 
I may easily roll it about, a long flexibie strip is 
to be tacked from side to side like a basket handle. 
From this, I shall suspend the toys I find amuse 
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her, and I rather think my home-made Baby 
Tender will be acomfort. Some bright bits of Brus- 
sels carpet, which | have been saving, will, when 
uicely bound, come in place as arug for baby’s box. 





Household Notes and Queries. 


ota 

Porting Down CARPETS.—One of the most tire- 
some incidents of house cleaning, is the putting of 
the carpet upon the floor, and so much depends up- 
on its being done well, that it is a matter of no lit- 
tle anxiety with many 
neat house - keepers. 
The stretching of the 
carpet so that it will fit 
closely to the floor, is 
the important point. 
Carpet stretchers of va- 
rious kinds, may be had 
at the stores, at greater 
or less cost, ‘but a home- 
made one can be con- 
structed in a few min- 
utes, and at little or no 
outlay. This is made, 
as shown in the engray- 
ing, by nailing a short 
piece of hard-wood to 
a suitable handle; into 
this piece, or head, a 
number of nails are 
driven, and afterwards 
sharpened with a file, to. 
form teeth which will 
catch hold of the carpet. The stretcher thus made, 
is to be used with a pushing motion, and it will be 
found to save much strength, keep knuckles from 
getting sore, and the back from many an ache. 

STOVES, AND THEIR TAKING Down, will soon oc- 
cupy the attention of hduse-keepers. In many 
dwellings, the stoves, with the exception of that in 
the kitchen, are all taken down, and put.out of the 
way at house-cleaning time, and before the end of 
this month, there will be many a cold sitting room, 
and generally desolate, not to say sick, household, 
from this very reason. There are pleasant days in 
April, and warm, sultry ones in May, but they are 
followed by cold spells, which call, and often loudly, 
fora fire in the room, for the comfort and health 
of the inmates. Of course a stove takes up some 
space, and a room with the stove removed is more 
capacious, but when space is obtained at the ex- 
pense of all comfort in the room, it is bought too 
dearly. Both comfort and health are in favor of 
the old principle, of not taking down the stove 
until its use is at an end, be it at the end of June, 
or when the stove is worn out. In our changeable 
climate there is hardly a month without a day 
on which a little fire at night, or in early morning, 
js not desirable, especially for invalids, and there 
should be some room, other than the kitchen, where 
one may be started at a moment’s notice. 

Is RavsBaRB WHOLESOME? — Every once in a 
while there appears a newspaper paragraph stating 
that the acidity of Rhubarb stalks is due to Oxalic 
Acid, and therefore poisonous. This would be 
“important if true,’? but fortunately for those who 
find in Rhubarb a most acceptable substitute for 
fruit, it is not true. . The acidity is due to a mix- 
ture of Malic and Citric acids ; the one being the 
acid of apples and the other the acid of lemons. 
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A OARPET STRETCHER. 


Mildew on ; Cotton Cloth. 


Every house-keeper is aware that the unwelcome 
dark spots known as Mildew, are more apt to ap- 
pear upon articles of cotton or linen that are starch- 
ed than upon those which have not been so treated. 
All cotton goods are starched in their manufacture, 
indeed before they are manufactured in the sense 
of being woven. The yar#, as the threads are call- 
ed, whether it is to form the “weft”? or ‘ woof” 
of the fabric, is “sized” as it is termed, which is 
simply dressing the yarn with a paste of some form 
of starch ; the fine threads which are wound upon 
one roller are transferred to another roller that is 
placed several feet distant from the first. As the 
threads or yarn slowly pass from one roller, the 
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paste or “size” is applied by means of a brush. 
The sizing thus applied to a certain extent strength- 
ens the threads, and as it makes them vastly more 
manageable in the process of weaving it is a proper 
thing todo. But some weavers having learned that 
a sized thread was a great deal larger than one not 
sized, have shown much ingenuity in coating a 
small thread with a great deal of size, and not only 
this, but have contrived to add to the sizing China 
Clay and other substances, and thus coat the 
threads with a large amount of foreign matter. 
Cloth woven of such threads, while it appears 
very close and heavy, when washed loses all this 
filling and appears in its real character—a poor, 
thin, slazy stuff, quite unlike that for which it was 
bought. English manufacturers, especially, have 
carried on this excessive sizing and filling with 
goods for the Eastern markets, and for the half 
savage people in Africa and elsewhere to an 
enormous extent. One of the first things such 
people buy is cotton cloth, and wherever American 
cottons, with only the necessary amount of sizing 
have appeared in competition with the oversized 
stuffs, the latter have been driven out of the 
market. But another trouble has come upon the 
makers and sellers of highly sized stuffs ; they have 
proved to be highly susceptible to mildew, and 
great losses have been sustained on account of the 
injury from this cause. Indeed so important has 
this matter become to English manufacturers that 
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A MAGNIFIED VIEW OF CLOTH WITH MILDEW. 


a book has recently appeared for their benefit, en- 
titled “‘ Sizing and Mildew in Cotton Goods.” We 
have often shown that the plant mildews, like those 
of the grape, lettuce, etc., and the various moulds, 
are really a minute vegetable growth, consisting of 
plants, so small as to only be seen when highly 
magnified, but just as much plants as a cabbage or 
an oak, and like these larger plants they must have 
something to live upon. The leaf, and other part 
of the plant bearing these mildews and moulds, are 
fed upon by these minute plants and their sub- 
stance broken up and destroyed ; so with the cloth 
mildew ; it feeds upon the starch used in sizing, 
and if it does not feed upon the fibre of the cloth 
itself, it so injures it as to cause it to decay and 
become worthless. We may look upon the injury 
mildew causes these oversized cotton goods with- 
out any very great regret, as it is one of many ways 
of expressing the fact that “honesty is the best 
policy,” and may even find in the mildew a beauty 


which the dishonest manufacturer fails tosee. The 


work referred to gives illustrations of the mildew 
as seen by the microscope, one of which is here re- 
produced. The engraving shows a highly magni- 
fied bit of mildewed cloth, in which the threads are 
shown very large, with the various kinds of mildew 
plants running over and among them as irregular 
twisted and knotted lines. ‘No less than 27 dif- 
ferent kinds of moulds and mildews have been de- 
tected on cotton cloths.” The mildews which 
annoy the house-keeper are similar in appearance to 
those here shown. The best preventive of mildew 
is dryness, as the minute plants can not appear 
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and make their growth without a certain amount of 
moisture, Fabrics that are to remaiu fora long time 
unused should be put away without first starching. 





Work with Scroll or Fret Saws. 


Within a few years, scroll or fret-saws have been 
brought to a gteat perfection, and the use of them, 
is to some a profitable employment, while to others 
it affords an attractive and pleasing pastime. The 
products of the scroll-saw are becoming frequent 
in household conveniences, and in the decorations 
of the parlor and drawing room. The windows of 
store - keepers 
who deal in 
these goods, 
present finely, 
and frequent- 
ly elaborately 
wrought de- 
signs on ex- 
hibition, 
which are true 
ly works of 
art. In the 
accom pany- 
ing engrav- 
ings,two spec- 
imens of 
scroll - work 
are given— 
those __ that 
workmen of 
average skill 
could make in 
a short time. 
The design in figure 1, is for a carved frame fora cabi 
net photograph, some small painting, or other pic- 
ture, the whole to rest onan easel, wrought from the 
same kind of wood. Figure 2 shows an easel of az 
elaborate design, with the picture itself in scroll- 
work. The number of designs, of which those 
given are but samples, is limited only by the skill of 
the artist, and that of the workman at the saw. 
The dealers in scroll-saws, have a very large assort- 
ment of suggestive designs, which they distribute 
freely in the form of sheets and catalogues-and of 
themselves make a very pretty collection. The uses 
to which scroll-work can be put in the household, 
are various; wall pockets, thermometer frames, 
brackets, card baskets, lamp mats, toilet cases, card 
holders, etc., ete., are but a few of the many. 
Those designs that are purely for ornament, can be 
used to decorate the windows by suspending these 
near the glass by a fine thread, where they show off 
to good advantage, both from within and witheut, 
But in order to get the very best effect, the scroll- 
work should be of the whitest of wood, and then 
provided with a black back-ground. Merchants 
have in many 
cases availed 
themselves of the 
attractive and 
pleasing contrast 
thus produced, 
by putting their 
names, or those 
of their goods, 
in white - wood 
scro)l-work, and 
then providing it 
with a black 
back-ground, in 
their shop win- 
dows, or show 
cases. In house- 
hold decoration, 
nothing seems 
more appropriate 
than black vel- Fig. 2.—gasEL AND PICTURE, 
vet, but any 
other rich cloth of the same color would answer. 
Ornamertal work like that shown in the engravings, 
may be of any size, but for ordinary mantels, a back- 
grourd of a square foot in area, is the most accept- 
able. The whole, when completed, can be placed 
upon an easel, The low price of scroll saws puts 
them and their products within the reach of all 





Fig. 1.—PICTURE FRAME, 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Doctor’s Talks. 


If at play you accidentally run against another boy, you 
may hurt him, may even throw him down with great vio- 
lence. But how is it with yourself? I recollect that in 
some play at ball or other game I ran a®ainat a boy I did 
not happen to sce, and while he went down, I struck 
with such force as to “ knock the breath from my body,” 
and I suffered so much for a few seconds that Ihave never 








Fig. 1.—bRIVING NAIL IN A 8PRING BOARD, 


forgotten it. The boy was standing still, I went against 

him with great force, sufficient to knock him down, and 

1 was badly hurt. This is one of the earliest illustration 

I ean recollect of having learned of what is laid down in 

the books as one of the laws of motion, which is: 
ACTION AND REACTION ARE EQUAL. 

If yon strike the table with the hand, the table reacts 
with the same force. If you fire a bal! froma gun, the 
explosion of the powder pushes the ball in one direction 
and the gun in another ; the ball goes toa great distance, 
ihe gun moves bit little. The force of the powder is 
spent in moving the gun, which is very much larger than 
the ball, and, if the gun is held close against the shoulder, 
ie communicated to your body also. When you jump 
from a big rock, you push yourself with a certain force, 
and by the spring of your knees, etc., throw yourself to 
several fect away. Now you push the rock with the same 
force that you do yourself, and through that the whole 
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Fig. %.—BLOOK UNDER END OF BOARD. 


earth, but these are so vastly larger than yourself that the 
motion given to them by your jumping can not be mcas- 
ured. If, inetead of a rock, you jump from a small boat, 
the case will be different, as the movement of the boat 
will plainly show; indeed, in even stepping from a emall 
boat one has to be very careful else he will be a dripping 
illustration of the fact that PSE 

“action and reaction are 
equal.” We see this in 
the flight of a bird; the 
bird beats the air down 
with ite wings, the air on 
the other hand reacts and 
raises the bird. In row- 
ing, we push the oar 
against the water; the wa- 
ter in turn reacts againet 
the oar, and the boat is 
sent through the water. 
In our talks about Matter 
and euch things, we shall 
have uee for a word, and it 
is one that we will now and 








not at first give you a clear idea as to what is 
meant by Momentum. If I were to say that it is ‘the 
amount of go there is ina body,” it would not be very 
elegant, but perhaps you would understand it better. It 
is the force with which a body in motion strikes against 
another at rest. Astone will easily hold up a hammer ; 
we may press the hammer against the stone as hard as 
we are able without changing the stone, but with a very 
quick blow of the same hammer we can break the stone 
at once; in other words, we have given momentum to 
the hammer head—and motion joined to weight will 
accomplish what weight alone failed to do. 
A SMALL BODY MOVING SWIFTLY 


may have a greater momentum than a large one, going 
slowly. Even so light a body as air, when moving rap- 
idly, exerts great force, as we see in a hurricane, and 
water in the form of hail, when rapidly moving, breaks 
the glass in our windows, and strips the small branches 
from trees. On the other hand, a large body, though it 
moves but slowly, has great momentum, and can strike 
wiih great force. A ship, moving so slowly that the mo- 
tion can hardly be seen, will come against the pier with 
immense force, and if a smali boat should chance to get 
between the two, it would be made into splinters at 
once. Whena body in motion strikes another, it loses 
its own momentum, and imparts it to the other ; if the 
second body is movable, it will be set in motion ; if not, 
the effects of the blow will be seen in other ways. Boys 
in their early attempts with tools, learn some lesson 


; about momentum. If they try to drive a nail into the free 








end of a board, asin figure 1, they find it very ditticult ; 
the force or momentum of the hammer does not send 
home the nail, but merely gives motion to the board; 
drive as furiously as you may, the nail will not go to its 
place. An older person may show you, or you may dis- 
cover it yourself, that simply holding a block under the 
end of the board, as in fig. 2, will allow you to drive the 
nail at once. In this case you strike no heavier blows, use 
no more force. In the first case, the momentum of the 
hammer was used up in springing the board; in the 
second, it is received by the nail and block together, 
with the effect of driving in the nail. 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence. 
PASTE FOR SCRAP-BOOK, 

** Sarah M. W.,”’ N. J.—Paste is much better for pasting 
your materials into a scrap-book than any kind of gum or 
mucilage. Stir the flour so thoroughly with cold water 
that there will be no lumps in it, and boil slowly for a 
few minutes ; when cool stirin a few drops of carbolic 
acid to preserve it. Creasote is said to answer as well.... 
We have had first and last some very curious examples 
of insect work, but none that to me seems more wonder- 
ful than a bit of stick—a twig of a pear tree that had in 
ita deep groove three-fourths of the way through, and 
as nicely cut as if it had been put in a lathe and turned. 
The gentleman who sent it from Arkansas suspected 
that it was done by an insect, but he had never been abie 
to catch any at work. He was right in thinking it to be 
the work of an insect, and for his benefit, as well as to 
call your attention to it, I give its portrait from Doct. 
Packard's “ Guide to the Study of Insects." The work- 
man, as you eee, is a little beetle 

CALLED “THE GIRDLER,” 
The engraving shows it at work; when the job is finish- 
ed, the groove is more nicely done than most of you 
boys could do it with a knife. The insect was first de- 
scribed as long ago as 1825, it being then known to work 
upon hickory trees ; bat our Arkansas friend writes that 
pear trees are most attacked, its next choice is an apple 








then meet with, which is 
MOMENTUM. 

If you look in the books 
to find what Momentum is, 
you will learn that it is 
“the mass of a body mul- 

















tiplied by its velocity,”"— 
‘ @ perfectly correct defini- 
tion, but one which may 


No. 475. 





Illustrated Rebus.—A lesson which it takes some people a 
whole lifetime to learn: a truth over which old and young can well give some thought. 





or hickory, and occasionally it attacks the cherry and 
plum. You do not need tobe told that such grooves, 
however neatly made, are very injurions to a tree; it at- 
tacks stems as large as your finger, and of course all that 
part of the stem above the cut will die. They have aot 
before been known to be abundant, but they seem so in 
the orchard of the gentleman who sent the specimen. 
WHY DOES THE INSECT DO THIS ? 
Some of you may think it is to get food, but the wood i. 
not eaten ; if that were the object, she—for it is always 
the female insect that does the work—could get sood 
without the trouble of cutting so deep. She does not du 


it to get food for herself, but to provide her young witn 
food, which must be dead wood, and very enriously she 
The mother in 


does it. sect makes holes in the twig in 





A GIRDLER AT WORK, 


which she places her eggs: afterwards she goes below 
the place where she has put the eggs and cuts this groove, 
in time the branch dies, and it being held by a very smal 
neck of wood, the winds break it off, but the young 
Girdlers are all snug within, where they can feed upou 
dead wood until they have made their growth; in time 
they will appear as perfect Girdlers, to go on with th. 
work. When the female insect has Jaid her eggs, and 
girdled the twig, she dies; she never lives to see he: 
young, but she works on at her girdling, slowly making 
the groove, 2 minute chip ata time. Isn’t it wonderfal, 
this foresecing the wants of her young and providing 
for them in this strange and peculiar manner! 
Se als 


Our Puzzle-Box. 


WORD-MAKING PUZZLE, 

(In the following lists of words, one word in each Het 
is to have the Jetter at the end of the list added to it, and 
with it be transposed into another word.—Zrample 
List:—boy, reprobate, ladder, rock, stone, reassure. by ; 
letter, H. The word in the list to which the letter H can 
be added, is—* stone ;” with H, it can be transposed 
into honest.) 

1. List: batter, fire, engine, gruel, sense, in, nonsense; 
letter—U. 

2. List: muslin, embroidered, ehirt, vest, house, apiece, 
toy ; letter—T. 

3. List: dread, Indians, bugbear, onto, mouth, cotten, 
adapt; letter—M. 

4, List: copse, gate, letters, valued, bit, love, future, 
galley; letter—N. 

5. List: history, tale, twice, mine, oyster, knife, in 
crust; letter—V. 

6, List: book, perusal, picture, incur, my, magic, 
gather; letter—E, 

7. List: cow, student, cant, convoke, coo, hexagon, 
poetry, bond; letter—I. 

8. List: open, volume, butcher, veal, suet, hearth, 
audit; letter—P. 

CROS8-WORD. 

My first is in awful but not in grand, 
My second is in pasture but not in land, 
My third is in orange but not in plum, 
My fourth is in finger but not in thumb, 
My fifth is in chapter but not in verse, 
My sixth is in patient but not in nurse, 
My seventh is in = but not in cell, 
My eighth is in clapper but not in bell, 
My ninth is in poison bnt not in bane, 
My tenth is in torture but not in pain, 
My eleventh is in cracker but not in bun, 
My twelfth is in pleasure but not in fun: 

Aud now you may look 

In your picture-book, 

Aud the first one you see 

Is sure to be me, 

NUMERICAL ENIGMAB. 
Iam composed of 16 letters: 
My 1, 6, 11, 10. 16, 5, is the name of a river, 
My 14, 12, 4, if yon eat it will make yon shiver. 
My 12, 2, 16, 4, 16, is what many like to eat. 
My 6, 18, 11, 10, is nothing but a cheat. 
My 12, 2, 7, 15, is a part of your face, 
My 11, 1, 6, 16, 8, 6, is the name of a place, 
My 8, 11, 10, 4, is what you have, so have I. 
My 4, 11, 3. 11, 12, 6, 4, often makes infants ery. 
My 9, 11, 10, 16, 5, are what a number play. 
My 10, 7, 8, 4, is dark and dismal, go they say, 
My 10, 11, 14, 8, 4, is the name of a State. 
My 9, 11, 1, 4, is where lovers often wait. 
My 9, 3,11, 10, 10, 11, 8, is a useful book, 
My 10, 4, 11, 1, is what women often cook, 
My 8, 11, 7, 8, is what al! nations need, 
My 5, 10, 11, 3, 1, is the name of a weed. 
My whole is what all farmers need, 
Without it they must work inceed. A. B.S, 
2. Tam composed of 11 letters: 
My 7, 1, 4, 9, 11, is a level territory. 
My 1, 9, 11, 3, 6, 5, 11, is the name of one of th 
Presidents. 
My 7, 2, 10. 5, is a collection of water. 
My 7, 5, 4. 8, is a sketch of a piece of ground. 
My whole is a subject much agitated, J.B. K. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. A daily W. 
2. Emil Ulin 
8. Don’t hus ns, 
. Away! Scat! 
. Rob fed a hen, 


6. Nice Lyne. 
4. Pet relation. 
8 A cane by E. 
9. Only a duel, 
WO. In a strap. 
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EQUARE WORD, 
3. A noted confederate inthe 3. A large violin. 
Jate war. 4. A lazy man, 

2, To stay. 5. Dries. 

Lirrie Fouks. 
CONCEALED INSECTS. 

1, Sho had Jong, natural curls. 

8, But wore a high comb, ugly frizzes and puffs. 

8 I want to start early to the lecture, 

4, Bring rabber shoes and an umbrella, 

6. 1 think of lying down till you return. 

PI. 

Het aroy barrily fo Pisar sintocan wot limnoli mulsove 
dan cebjets fo vecry notipridesc. Het gruclra naunla 
eeaccrin si wytent dousnath. Rylane fhel a limnoli sokbo 
ear chenfr thisroy, noly wettyn hntsodan shilgen tosyhir; 
golytohe mesburn owt dundher tonshand; dan ni encices 
dan eholohippy heret car entiny nadushot semulyo, 
Pretind cauitisctsy castagoule ear shunfired, 

Ses ee 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES JN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
SiaLF SQUARE. NUMERIOAL ENIGMA—BIBLI- 


pe 47, OAL PROVERBS —For wisdom 
PLAN is better than rubies; and all 
RAT the things that may be desired 
IN are not to be compared to it. 
L CaarapE.—Anthem, 
Nuwenroa. ExiamMa.—in the voyage of life, Content is the 
safest pilot. 
WHEN BRED ABBE 
HERO RODE BOAR 
ERST EDEN BARS 
NOTE DENT ERST 
ABBT COAT DROP 
BEAR OGRE ROPE 
BASE AREA OPEN 
TREE TEAR PENS 
fee == 


A New Puzzle. 


Whoever visited New York in February last must have 
met at every street corner men and boys doing a thriving 
business in selling a new game or toy known as: The 
“Sliding Number Puzzle."’ This game, which is for a 
single person, and therefore a solitaire, consists, as the 
engraving shows, of a box into which 16 small square 
blocks of wood fit quite closely. Upon the npper face of 
each block is a number, and these run from one to six- 
teen. When the puzzle is to be worked, one of the 
blocks is removed (the one having “ 16" upon it), and 
the others are placed face down upon the table, and 
mixed as in the stirring or “shuffling” of dominoes. 
The blocks being well mixed, are then placed in the box 
just as they are picked up, beginning at the upper left- 
hand corner, and filling to the right. When all the 15 
blocks are in, there is a single space wacant, and this al- 
lows of a sliding of the blocks—one at a time, and of 
course through only ove space. The trick, or puzzle, is 
to so move the blocks that they will be finally brought 
into the regular order of the numbers upon them—that 
is, block ‘‘1°' is in the upper left-hand corner, ‘‘ 2°’ next 
at its right, and so on until * 15°’ is reached at the end. 
So far as the explanation of the puzzle is concerned it is 
very simple, but to get the blocks into the regular order 
is quite anotherthing. Some persons, after having spent 
several hours, and even days, have been unable to get 
them right, while others have succeeded in doing it after 
a few minutes. Of the latter, it may be said it was all 
guess work, and the next time they try, it may take 
them a much longer time. The possible arrangement of 
blocks as they are placed hap-hazard in the box, are 80 
numerous, that it is safe to say that they can never be 
twice alike; therefore the movements are different 1n ev- 
ery succeeding “‘game.’’ It is interesting to see how 
much “taken” people have been with this puzzle, bank- 
ers and business men have stood in groups at the en- 
trances of their places of business, and exercised their 
calculating powers over some hard move, or laughed to 





sss SidVING NUMBER PUZZLE. 


see some one else move and move again, and net make 
the least particle of progress. The puzzle took with the 
boys at once, who freely invested their dimes and half 
dimes—the puzzles being of various sizes, shapes, and 
prices, to snit the demands of the trade. In our first 
trial of the puzzle we failed, but in a second attempt, 
adont half an hour of “ shoving around "’ brought all the 
blocks to their proper places. The boys and girls of the 
Amertoan Acriculturist family will be interested 1n this 
puzzle, we think, and as we understand it is not patent- 
ed, any boy can make one for his own and other's amuse- 
ment; the engraving will show how it is made. 





A Bed of Mixed Plants. 


Misery is said to make strange bed fellows, but misery 
has nothing to do with bringing these plants together in 
the same bed, though they may be “strange,” a8 some 
of the plants have probably never met each other before. 
In this respect there is 
& newness about our 
bed that may give it 
interest. There are 
no paths—no regular 
ways to go on our 
round of inspection— 
and therefore we ate 
at liberty to “ goas we 
please.” As the plan 
of planting is not of 
the formal style, our 
ramble may also be ir- 
regular, and if the first 
plant that gains our at- 
tention is not in one of 
the four corners, it will 
make no difference. 

No. 1. There is a 
little low plant that 
often covers the moist 
ground along the edges 
of woods, with its pale- 
green mottled leaves 


dotted with purple, 
and suggesting the 


tongue ofgome reptile, 
and one of the common 
names of the plant. 


From between the 
leaves the slender 
stalk runs up, and 


bears on its end a yel- 
low lily-like flower, 
and of such size and 
weight as to cause it 
to hang its head as if 
in modesty. It gener- 
ally figures largely in 
the bonqucts which 
children bring in from 
the woods in early 
spring. We have never 
ecn adog try his teeth =a 
on this plant, the color —— mi! 
of which is far from on fil Bo 
violet.—No. 2. This 
is the representative of a genus, or little group of kinds 
of plants, ten of which are found in the Eastern U. S., 
some flowering as early as April, while others prefer the 
hot month of July for showing the regular pretty flowers 
which are sometimes quite showy because borne in large 
clusters, A tali kind is very generally found in old 
flower gardens growing in clusters, the stalks small and 
straight, ending ina large oval cluster of showy purple 
flowers. A low kind flowers early, and covers the 
ground with a mat of mossy pink, also common in culti- 
vation.—No, 3 is a shrub that grows in large clumps in 
low places, the young shoots being highly prized for 
whips by boys, and in spring used for making whistles. 
The flowers are very small, but hang in long soft bunches, 
which, from their shape and feeling, might remind one 
of the bushy tail of a squirrel ora cat. The color is yel- 
low, a8 also is the bark of the twigs, and the bees and 
other insects are very fond of the flowers, from which 
they gather much sweet. The plant would be a little out 
of place in a well kept flower garden.—No., 4. While we 
are in the low, moist ground, let us notice another and 
a very different plant, far more attractive from the 
strange form and coloring of its cluster of flowers than 
the flavor of its large turnip-like stem below ground. 
Those who have tasted of this plant seldom like to repeat 
the experiment. The leaves are usually two in number, 
and like those of the ordinary clover, composed of three 
parte, but very much larger. The hood-like richly colored 
covering to the fleshy flower cluster is very peculiar, and 
from the arrangement of floral parts the common name is 
derived.—No. 5 is a particular favorite in spring window 
gardening ; growing from a bulb, and often put in tall 
and neat glass jars. When in bloom the large flower 
clneter makes up the principal part of the plant, the in- 
dividual flowers may be of almost any shades of color, 
waxy in texture, and extremely fragrant.—No. 6. When 
children get together in the pasture or along the road- 
side they are quite sure to pick the bright yellow flowers 
of number 6 and place them under the chins of their com- 
panions to determine the fondness which the one ex- 
amined has for a certain article of food. The juice of the 
plant is not agreeable to the taste.—No. 7, the botan- 
ists say, is a near relative of the last, thonzh the leaves 
are of a different shape, and the flowers entirely different 
in outline, much more showy, each possessing five long 
tubes, in the bottom of which a little drop of honey is to 





thus reach the nectar. This is one of the most showy of 
wild epring flowers, and is fond of growing on some 
be found—provided some busy bee has not made his early 
visit and extracted it. Bees are getting very wise, and 
some of them, instead of taking the trouble to craw] head 
first into the tube, just punch a hole near the bottom, and 


A COLLECTION OF STRANGE LOOKING PLANTS, 


rocky cliff just out of reach of those passing below. It 
is not of a nature to bind itself very clozely to a column. 
—No. 8. A very delicate plant is often found in the 
woods in early spring, with slender branches and peculiar 
heart-shaped, scattered flowers. There are two broad 
spurs to each flower, and as they hang and dangle on 
their slender supports, they may remind one of a garment 
hung up as a sign in front of a clothing honse in Holland. 
—No. 9. Again we return to the plants of -the lily tribe, 
and this time to one which frequents rich ground, as 
along low river banks, where it grows to some five feet 
in hight. The flowers are small, but make up for their 
size in number. The stem grows from a creeping one 
beneath the soil, and as the stem above ground dies at 
the end of the year it leaves a scar, so that by digging up 
the stock the age of the plant in years can be determined 
by counting the scars. The mark or sear resembles the 
impression made by a stamp. Just why the common 
name of this plant should be associated with that of a 
very wise man of old is more than we can tell.—No. 10. 
Here is a pretty little plant, and one that is eo small that 
we should overlook it were it not for the delicacy and 
beauty of its very early flowers, coming out so soon as 
the ‘snows have cleared away from the margins of the 
woods. Small as it is, it is the welcome friend of every 
seeker of early gems.—No, 11 is one of the earliest of 
garden plants to send up its flower to cheer us, and is 80 
near a relative of the Daffodil that we are not sure bnt 
they are almost twin sisters.—No. 12. This is not a hand- 
some plant; it grows in damp places, and is quite com- 
men, The flowers are rather jarge, varying in color 
from white to purple. The mouth of each bloseom is 
nearly closed, and from this, and the size and shape of 
the flower, it resembles quite strongly the head of some 
animal.—No. 13 takes its common name from the !ong, 
slender, yellow, bitter, fibrous roots which this plant has 
in great abundance, The leaves are evergreen and shiny, 
It is a bog plant, with small white flowers, which are not 
expected out until May.—No, 14. A standard garden 
plant, with pretty flowers of a characteristic shade, and 
the name of the plant is the accepted name for the shade of 
color which the flowers often possess.—No. 1518 not at 
ajl attractive, and we put it here as a sort of contrast to 
the showy plants which are in the bed around it. The 
common name is derived from the shape of the young 
pod, which in outline resembles that of the hesd-dress 
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soned by many, and a great lover of 
early corn, does not build its nest 
upon the ground, or within the easy 
reach of man, The school boy who 
would rob Crows’ nests, can spend 
much time in climbing large and 
lofty trees, and must possess a great 
degree of courage, to insure success, 
It is better for him to go after 
school if he goes at all, as he will 
then be eure of the day’s schooling. 
If boys will confine their nest- 
robbing, and bird-hunting, to each 
kinds as the Crow, but very little 
harm will be done to.our dirds, 
To any who will put a cruel hand 
to the home of the many innocent 
and usefud birds, I would suggest 
that they receive from their parents 
that impressive instruction that 
the meanness of their conduct de- 
mands. A bird in a boy’s hand, is 
not worth two that are out of his 
reach. If children were not #0 in- 
quisitive—did not have such a 
strong desire to see and know 
things—it might be, in some cases, 
all the more pleasant for the birds, 
This I know from my own experi- 
ence, The innocent “ground 
birds,” unsuspectingly find some 
place at the foot of a bugh, or under 
the edge of a sod, and out of grass, 
hairs, feathers, thread, wool, cloth, 
etc., make a nest that the feet of 
passing cattle, or the hands of evil 
boys can quickly destroy. The 
Robin—a bird loved at all seasons, 
except when the cherries and other 
small fruits are ripe—Dbuilds its nest 
in a variety of situations. In my 
boyhood days, it seemed to have a 
peculiar liking for the corners of 
old rail fences, and very good places 
they were in more senses than one, 
I have watched the whole process 
of nest-building, from the simple 
mud foundation, up to the gener- 
ous, and well-eshaped completed 
home. Then climbing up, with . 
the old bird dashing at my head, 
saw that there was one egg, then 
the two, the three, and finally the 
four—frequent calls being made just 
to see how everything was getting 
on. Twelve days later, the little 
robins broke the thin blue walls 
of their prison, and the light of 
anew world came into their inex- 
perienced eyes. I confess to aiding 
them a tittle in this transformation 
scene, and to helping the mother 
bird feed these great-headed, big- 
mouthed, piping, hungry, home- 
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of a high officer in the church.—No. 16. The flower of 
this is bell-shaped; perhaps it is not wort(h) while to 
speak further of this.—No. 17. Old neglected cultivated 
grounds and places in meadows and pastures not occu- 
pied with a turf generally abound in this plant, which 
grows into a bushy herb with a great abundance of emall 
flowers produced through all the season. Affer the flower 
comes a pod of small size, the shape of which suggests a 
part of the name.—No. 18. When a name is so generally 
applied as to include a number of kinds of plants, i€ be- 
comes difficult to describe it—but it is safe to say that 
it is a rough looking plant with a head of flowers on 
the same plan as the sunflower, only much smaliler.— 
No. 19. The tour among the plants of the flower bed is 
closed with the notice of the most poetical member of 
the collection. Though small as a plant, its flowers are 
large and particalarly striking in their appearance, sug- 
gesting the human face to those who are at all imagina- 
tive. It probably has more common names than any 
other flower, and one of these implies that it can bring 
quiet to an important organ of the human body. 





Birds and Nest Building. 


The firet fresh note of the earliest bird, as it comes to 
one’s ears on the still morning air, is full of joy and glad- 
ness. After a long and cold winter, anything that tells ns 
that spring is at hand, is very welcome. The spring birds 
mark a place on the memory of every farmer's child; and 
if I am not entirely mistaken, the farmer himself is 
touched and made glad by the swectnees and new life 





THE OLD BIRD AND HER LITTLE ONES THAT LIVED IN A SHOE. 


which the returning sougsters bring from their Southern 

winter homes, The Chickadees, Snow-birds, and a few 

others, remain with us through the winter, and all are 

thankful for their cheering presence; but it is only when 

the warm spring days fill the air with the voices of the 

new comers, that bird life is at its best. The twittering 
Swallows, the pretty Blue Birds, the sprightly Thrushes, 

the noisy Bobolinks, and the whole list, bring back the 

realities of a growing season. After the return, and the 
general, and generous serenade is over, the active duties 
of bird house-keeping are uppermost in the minds of the 
members of the feathered tribe, and in these, and the 
busy preparations for the same, the greatest charm of 
bird life consists. In nothing du birds show more tact, 
skill, forethought, intelligence, and all the other qualities 
which make them take such a rank, than in the building 
of their nests, and the rearing of their young. Each kind 
of bird has its own peculiar way of forming its nest, se- 
lecting those materials best adapted toits wants. The 
Eagle finds some crag, high up out of the reach of its foes, 
and then in the solitude of the upper air, builds its coarse 
nest of sticks and moss, and brings forth its well pro- 
tected young. The little Humming-bird constructs her 
thimble-like nest, with the greatest nicety, using only the 
softest of materials ; and with a nature very unlike that 
which we should look for in so emall a creature, defends 
her home with a courage and success, that would put to 
shame many another two-legged animal, not graced with 
fine feathers, or fine feelings. The black, unmusical, 
hated, hunted bird, familiarly known as the Crow, loved 
by none, shot at by all who can get within its range, poi 





ly, half-covered younglings, while 
the harassed mother cricd (we 
may suppose) in a lond voice; ‘* These are my little ones: 
torment me no more.” I have a weakness for nest build- 
ing, and no longer ago than last spring, a pair of birds 
built a nest in a pear tree, but afew feet from one of my 
windows, and if the truth was told, some one kept wetl 
posted on the progress of the work; and for this the 
owners may have reason to be grateful, as one day a boy 
was found molesting their quiet reign, and the youth was 
soon led to see the error of his way—and that to his own 
home. Luckily the birds and nest were unharmed, and 
in due time a family was raised. One ambitious fledgling 
was saved from the “jaws of death” (cat), by human 
hands, and the wisdom of not leaving home too early in 
life, was impreesed upon the other members of the honse- 
hold, The nest to-day is inthe leafless branches of the 
tree, waiting, it may be, to be refitted in a few days, and 
occupied by its former owners. 

The accompanying engraving shows but one of the many 
ways in which old things are turned to good account, by 
the ingenuity of birds. An old shoe has made a most ac- 
ceptable home for a little feathered family. Having 
served its day as a cover for some foot, it now becomes 
a protection toa number of little feet, along with the 
bodies attached to them, Unlike the old woman whe 
dwelt in the same style of a home, the mother bird, with 
a goodly brood, seems to know what to do with her chil 
dren. She may experience more trouble a little later in 
the season, when they become more independent, and are 
out from under her wings—When they get out of the 
shoe, I suppose they step in by the way of the én-step ; of 
course, one can not be shoe-r of this, Unciz Ha. 








{For Adv yoininer Rates see page 170.) 
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THIRTY: ‘FIFTH ANN UAL RBHPORT 


New-York Life Insurance Company, 


Office, Nos 346 & 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1880. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. = 1879, - - - = $36,213, 457.61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. S. Bonds and other assets.............6. Mi gtudsccssuscen re $135,966.93 


$36,077,490.68 





REVENUE ACCOUNT. 











cen Nt |”, Sk oe aOR Pe eR cane TOD heats cst ebbebas. «+ <apendenese ecscnsee Ssoeei.e0 
Lese deferred premiums . January 1, 1879 Pokectersuccecmasectae Me vccstidesees Manndesoteeread 319,829 .09—$6,003,036. 16, 
[nterest ANd TENTS. ........cecceces cocccorocccee sesscesseccens Be vccccdscceesccccees eeceace 2,399,875.93 
Lese interest accrued January 1, 1879... ececescs coceccccepecccesacsesccceccessesesscs SIG sed O—=Gs003,000, 00—88,008, 686.16 
$44,114,176.84 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same. ....... piciansaceneae soveaees $1,569,854 .22 
Endowments matured and discounted, ledediie Reversionary additions to same.. 1,015,256, 22 
Annuities, dividends and returned premiums on cancelled policies... ...... ce. cee eeeee 2,236,379.97 
PACMAN PEANANPANOEU Ss acsas. 6-15 vicpe sees cveeciceesesesseSsc ose eedeheerenseetrereneanee . 173,608 64 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physiciunes’ fees. 626,253.30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.......... W7,392.81—$5,928, 745.16 
$38,185,431 .68 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (sin€@ reCehVEd). ......ccececereeceeee  eeeeereeeeeseeees oe $ 1,961.701.48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market value $14, 356, 192. 94).. 18,644,671.96 
ie aia a: «gp dulogdxwibsakebas. co tekahcon pened enaeNas skeet) +0000 ctenakeoenestnenne , 4,974,573.68 
Bonds and mortg: ages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,287,000.00, and 
the policies assigned to the company as addition: al collateral security)...:.....cccecscocces ove 15,313,278.95 
Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value $1,300,000).......... - ceeeeeereeee ote eee eee 850,000.00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on these policies amounts to 
I os oas oie css ecuetiites tencsetccta- or basareerccdecsseraesacncs. = Jyhaes eens diecwemnstonets 621,403 .02 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1880...... 367,989.02 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection (estimated reserve on 
® these policies $330,00); included in RERUNS 805202 ohn crracht acne ancuinalisis cs uous 211,625.25 
De TBY DRIANOCE soos occ va cide tcc cctee se seweiiescssatninsiiess, Celso ts tleeges 0% Fase veesueeenendeases 22,199.23 


Accrued interest on investme) 317,989.11 


— $38,185,431 .68 
*A detailed schedule of these itenrs ivili accompany the usual annual report jiled with the Insurance De- 


partment of the State of New York. 








Excess of market value of securities OVEr COSt. 0... ccc cece cece teers cee e eee eereeneeees 811,820.98 
Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1886 - - - . - - - "$38,096,952. 66 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, dne subsequent to Jan, 1, 1880... $225,662.64 
Reported scrote awaiMing proof, ete. SMAURI WEIN SALES. SIdRDI Alea See LesEer ewes ee Elics 213,271.31 
Matured endowments, due and ui paid. bP Ss cine “chee aee CERMRALs VON KL Case C ae endenie eda 32,780.98 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; p artici pati ng insurance at font per cent Carlisle net 
premium; non-participating at five percent C Mrlisle NEU PPEMIAM. ......... 600s ceceeraes esis 34.016,840,82 
Reserved for contingent. liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and ahove a fonr per cent re 
serve on existing policies Of CHAE Class, ........ 260. sce c ees eccccccnecerens s+ soeenevecseroeoense 1,371,482,18 
Reserved for premiuins paid in advance.... 62.66. eee ae Rav eeseieseeessae 16,543. 25-—$35,876 ie 581.18 
Boro tN UTDUIE AC TOUT DEP CODE sea ci ds ess. coca ckdeceqeeseriase, «r2agesqaiednaddonsnndiassbesten vademadimcenamedsints 3,120,371 .48 
$38,996,952.66 
Surplus, estimated by the New York Statc Standard at 4 le? per cent, over........ $7,000,000.00 





From the undivided surplus of $5,120,371.48, the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend to participat- 
jng policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual premium, 
DURING THE YEAR, 5,524 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED, INSURING $17,098,178. 


Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. 1876. $126,132,119. 


Number of Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Amount 18977. 127,748,473. 

Jan. 1, 1878. 45,605. 1878, 127.901,887. 

Polices in force { Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. at risk 1879, 125,232,144. 

\ Jans 1, 1880, 45 705. : 1880, 127.417; 763. 
1875. $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Svied aca 1, 1876, $2,499.654. 
Death- | 1876, 1,547,648. Income | 4876, 1,906,950. Divisible | yan, 1,1877, 2,626,816. 
claims 4 — 3 1,638,128. from | oe’ geen y surplus ats Jan. 1, 1878, 2,664,144, 
a 1878, 1,687,676. » 1,948, e Jan. 1, 1879, 2,811,436. 
aan [1878 1,569,854. "T°" (1879, 2,033,650. * PCP" (yan. 4) 1880, 3,120,391. 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, H. B. CLAFLIN, HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


WM. H, APPLETON, 

WILLIAM BARTON, DAVID DOWS, 

WILLIAM A. BOOTH, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
EDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., } 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


JOHN M, FURMANY, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
Ss. 8. FISHER, 


HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MATIRS, 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL. 


President. 
Vice-President and Actuary. 


Medical 
{ Examiners. 




















POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
Toes Protruding ! 


Soiled Stockings! 


SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 
WHAT THEY NEED BE, 
All these ills prevented by purchasing for children's wear 


either the (A.S.T.C? 


BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 
Jie s tet ss 


provement for 18 os 


ni SAFETY HOT Bia 


i 2! L iS at ro VE "p evfect 
for a kinds of Cooking and Hexting 
Irons. Always ready and reliable. The 
most satisfactory Stove made aud the 
Cheapest. Ja” Send for circulars, 

The Whitney Manuf’g Co 
IRCHESTNUTSS., PHLL ADE LEA. 


ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FUR 


AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 


By met 30e.- EO ATIC rai nepten, by mail 
2c.—Birch’s Pat ey Ki e.—Circulars free, 
TS. BIRCH & COS 38 Dey Sty N.Y. 


Wu 


ASBESTOS 


Liguid Paints. 


t ARE STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PURE 
LINSEED OIL PAINTS. 

(2 THE BEST Is THE CHEAPEST. 

These are the purest, finest, richest and most durable 
paints ever made for structural purpose. They are prepared 
ready for the brush in sixteen newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoratidn of dwellings and 
all classes of buildings, inside and out. and for all purposes 
where a perfect protective coating is required, and. cover 
ing body and durability considered, they are twenty-five ner 
cent cheaper than the best White Lead or any other 
of paint now in use. 


GE Our Asbestos Liquid White hus been adopted for inte- 
rior and exterior work of the U. S. Capitol at Washiny- 
ton. 8 


te The Metropolitan Elevaica R. R., of New York City, 
is painted with our paints. #3 


ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—Brown, Red, Ycllow, 
Gray, Slate, and Cream, for tin and shingle roots, iron work, 
agricultural implements, fences, out-buildings, etc. We 
guarantee this to be a better article than has ever before been 
offered to the public for similar purposes. 

Samples of Colors and Descriptive Price-Lists by Mail. 
A.W. JOHNS’ WEG CO., 87 Maiden Lane,NY: 

Manufacturers of Asbestos Roofing, Boiler Cover- 
ing, Steam Packing, Sheathing, Cemenis, Cout- 
ings, ete, 
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IF YOU HAVE A A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


ek 





| (wef We — 
a . 





ESTABLISHED 1845. 


300 Mls ii 
Beautifully coerced nis nn” at tail iled 
BLISS I # FLOW Wei AND K AM. TRUE 's GUIDE 


hae pes 


Oar li 

[ ower 1,000 varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties 
table Seeds, 500 varieties Potatoes, etc. 20 pages, over 
m0 INustrations, 2 doubl ay colored plates of flowers. 

Price: paper covers, 35 cents; bound in —— $1.0. 
{llustrated Catalogue of dog ZS amontal 
Trees, New and Rare and 1 Fruits, 
matied free to all's La 


PRINGLE’S NEW 
s s 
Hybrid Spring Wheats, 
Champlain and Defiance, 
'T'wo of the Best and Most Productive Varie- 
ties on Reco 
742 Ibs. CHAMPLAIN, 528 ibs. DEFIANCE, 
GROWN FROM A SINGLE POUND OF SEED- 
128 Bushels to the Acre. Heads from five to seven 
iuchee long, producing from seventy-five to one hundred 
kernels per head. 
Sto 75 Strong Stalks from a Single Grain. 
Descriptive Llustrated Circular mailed free to all appli- 
cants. ce of each variety, ee ay 3 Ibs. for $1, 
by mail. By express, freigh purchaser, $2 per 
peck; $7 per bushel. 5 bushel nel bags ¢ of Pyke variety, $13. 


PEARL MILLET. 


Clean Seed, 10 cents oz. . 25 cts. \ Ib., 60 cts. Ib.: 4 Ibs, $2.25, 
by mail, post:pald ; by express at expense of purehsser. 4 46 
cts. per tb. Prices to the | cede will be given on application. 














Collections of Flower Seeds and Bulbs, 


BY MAIL, POST-PAID. 
Celiection A- —Contains twenty choice varieties of 


Ooltnathan B—Contains twenty choice varieties of Bi- 
ennials and Perennials 
Coliection C -Contains ten extra fine varieties of An- 
nuals and Perennials, embraciag many of the new and 
choicest in Cultivation...........cs0ceceesseeecseeceere 
Collection D—Contains five ve neice varieties 
selected from PRIZE FLOWERS 0 Fagnen _Pansies, 
German, Carnation and Picotee Pin Verbenas, 
Truiffaut’s French Asters, Double Hollyhocks cSpak bea 100 
Any one remitting $3.00 will receive the four collections, 
postage free. 








LAPrno., 








Three New Potatoes. 





1. Pride of America.—In appearance resembies the 
Snow flake,” a few days later; very soaeation, large size, 
an excellent keeper; of superior quality. 


2. Matchless,—Tubers very handsome, round; pale- 
red ; flesh tine grained, pure white, and of exceilent quality. 
A great cropper, an excellent keeper 8 

. Silver Skin.—A cross between tee Early Rose and 
White Peach Blow. Tubers medium to la: Skin smooth, 
silvery white, russeted. Flesh snowy at ie, fine grain, 
splendid quality, an excellent keeper. 

val Bee as each | of the =x awa per Ib., 3 Ibs. $2.50, 


by mail. d. By freight o ney urchaser’s ex: 
pense, 2 Beck, $00; 7 Peck, $5.00; 7% Buah $7.00; Busbel, 


All the net standard varieties at market prices. 


Bliss’ Illustra Potato Catalogue, coutaina a 
descriptive list of all the new varioties recently introduced, 
with many other desirable sorts, beautifully illustrated. Cen: 
tennial collection of 500 varieties. Also much useful infor- 
mation upon the cultivation of this valuable esculent. 1c. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of Onion Seed has been raised from selected 
bulba, and carefully tested, and we can recommend it with 
the greatest confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this 
or any other market. 





0. 4 Ih, th. 

Extra Barty Re $0.35 1.10 3.50 
oop Bee beh othbmsbesbeekice 30 1.00 3.00 
Wethersfield L arge Red...... r3) th 2.00 
Danvers Yellow............... a) 13 4.00 
BOOW DPUROR. .0.c0crcccsceees » 1.00 2.50 
WUMED FOTOMER. ..cccccvecsces 30 1.00 2.7 
Barly Cracker......ccccoccccess 40 1.23 4.0 
ly ee eee cy) 1.5 4.00 
Southport Red Globe......... 35 1.10 3.50 
Southport White Globe....... 35 1.10 3.60 


In lots of 5 ibs. and over, 50 cents per 1b. may be deducted 
Postage must be added at the rate of 16 cents per pound 
when ordered by mail. 


Prickly Comfrey Roots. 


ao ChB. 3 Ib., TS cts. lb., by mail, post-paid, by express 50 cta. 1b., 





5 lbs. $2. Directions tor cultivation accompanying cach lot. 


B. K. BLISS && SONS, 34 eset St., N. ¥. City. P. 0. Box 4129, 


NEW POTATO, 


“ST. PATRICK.” 


In appearance the Sr. Patrick is undoubtedly one 
of the handsomest Potatoes ever grown; it has a 
smooth white skin, and white flesh, few and shallow 
eyes; in shape it is rather obtong than round, and haa 
mo core or hollow ; itis alsoa strong and hardy grower, 
and, from all accounts, has withstood the rot so preva- 
lent last season better than any othersort. It produces 
but few emalitubers, ripens medium early, and, finally, 
itis enormously productive and of fine quality. 

Atthe Fall Exhibition of the New York Horticul- 
tural Society, heid in this city, September, 1879, the 
6r. Parricx shown by us us was awarded the First Pre- 
mium over ali other g Potatoes exhi 

Price SO cts. per !b., by Mail. 
Or by Express or wig Te 82. ras r peck; 
$3.00 per bushel! ; $20.00 

wi wa also offer selected stooks of the foilowing Wading 


ge ib, 





Buen, —Early Blood Turni 
— Dark Red Egyptia 
—Karly Fiat Red... 
— Wethersfield Red. 
—Yetlow Danvers. 
—Yellow Dutch.. 
Rapisu.—Round Dark Red. 
Spivacu—New Savoy Leaved... 
If by mail, postage must be added a 
Catalogue for 1880, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 CORTLANDT St., NEW YORK. 














New SEED Wareneuse. || 


THE FIRST TO INTRODUCE EVROPEAN PRICES, 
allowing purchasers to make their own 
selection of Flower and Vi Seeds in 

ckets, at the — es — of 

3% per cent. from Cata 
CATALOGUES SEN? TREE TO ALL. 


DESIRABLE NOVELTIES. 
Early Washington Tomato.—Avery hand- 
some variety, of perfect form, smooth as an egg, 
and rich, deep-red color. Fully & week earlfer than 
* Acme,” a3 solid as “Trophy,” and decidedly 
supertor in flavor. Per packet, is cts : 
Carrara Rock Cauliflower.— The earliest 
variety known; produces beautiful,compact,anow- 
white heads of the finest quality. Resiating heat 
and drought, it will head where other varieties fail. 
Per packet, 50 cents; half 0z., $6.00; oz.,$ q 
Coral Flesh Musk-Melon.—(From Japan.) 
Avery early, densely netted variety, of roundf rm- 
and medium size. The rind is Thiele entzt thin, 
while the suffused coral flesh is thick, deliciously 
crisp and melting. Per packet, 25 cents. 


A. D. COWAN & CO., 


American Seep WaAReEpeuse, 
114 Chambers Street, New York, 


























FOR 1880. 


136 PAGES eee ILLUSTRATED. 


The best vor on GARDENING. It contains eae tive 


price lis Hote of Eee ALLE and FLOW. 
TS. th every thi for the 


Bi . De ee. wit arse Chromo of a, L 
ee. — Sopt GS ee reo & Gerdonors fre esale list 


Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


oun NEW BOX FOR 1880 

contains Varieg veers Lima Bean, 
Posishin, Bow 

vier Wearindons Prize Para: 

a Prolific Cucum- 

Ker, att’ Student Parenip, Yel 








Ovotd Mangel, Nimble Siz Weeks’ Turnip, Large 

fay Spinach a gee fee The whole 10 
p&ts., st retail, are worth § 

See ae Burpee’s Seeds are popular 





A NEW BAST. 
_ Superior every way to all other known articles for bind- 
lat chanson Bilbilig. t ae 


Duliey int into the omalle 
It iby far aie Lee tying Bast, and i 
most econ now in 
great demand in Kuro ” 


"Ste received, and small samn oo wie prices furnished 
by Ma. THEODORE SCH 
w Herkimer tdebady Rrooklyn, N. Y. 
RLICH, 


w 
Weaske: (on the Maine), Germany. 





FRESH, PURE SEED 


Our New England-grown Seeds have secured an enviable 


reputation, and we again invite the attention of Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists, and others to our new and select 
stock of every varicty, which we _ofter at low prices. Our 

Market ¥ egetable Seeds have a special repu- 
tation for excellence, and ovr steck of Flower a is 
unsurpassed in all the choicest varieties. Seeds sent by mail 
to all parts of the country, and wuarauteed to reach pur- 


chasers. Now Catalogue for 1880 sent free. 


HOVEY & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1880 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to all who apply. I would Invite attention to the 
superior character of the vegetable engravings, most of 
which were made from photographs of vegetables grown 
on my seed farms. 1 offer one of the largest collections of 
vegetabie seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed 
farms. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; 6Q far that should it 
prove otherwise, I willrefill theorder gratis. Asthe original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
ious tohave their seed directly from the grow- 
er fresh, true, and of the very best strain. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Maas. 


AS LOSE SEIS, 26 I LE ETC 

WRITE WATER LILY. — Strong 

roots of this fragrant Lily, with printed directions tor 

planting ~ tubs and ponds. 25 cts. cach. $2 per doz.. by mail, 
MANN BIOS., Randolph, Mass. P. 0. Box 162. 





THE ALBANY SEED STORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831, 
490th YEAR. 
PRICE & ten nha Successors to 





Qoneral anata of Reiiabie 
Flower, Vegetable and Field Seed, 
Vegetable and Flowering Plants, and 


SMALL FRUITS, 
MAILED FREE. 80 PAGES—450 ILLUSTRALIONS. 
80 STATE STREET, Albany, N. Y. 








A beantiful work of 100 Pages, ages, One Colored Flower 
Plate, and 500 Illustrations, with Descriptions ot 
the best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to grow them 
Allfora Frvr Cent Stamp. In English or German, 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. Fivr 
Cents for postage will buy the FLoraL GurE, telling how 
to get them. 

The Flower and Vegetable © Garden,1% Pages, six 
Colo Plates, and manv hundred Engravin For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 
English. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 
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New Forage Plants. 


PEARL MILLET. 
Clean seed pone from the chaff. Price %c. per lb., by 


Oar Sanye aiiue- 
ated Catalogue 
of everything for the 


B. M. & Co’ ‘ Reliable ° 


SEEDS: 


B. M. & Ce’s Reliable **** *° 4" *°"* 


SEEDS 


BENSON, MAULE & CO,, 223 Church St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


BROAD-CAST SEED-SOWER, 


for Sowing all Varieties of 
Grain and Grass Seeds, 
also Fertilizers. 





Farm or Garden mailed 


mail, paid, 45c. Per peck (12 unds), $2.75. Per 
nothing and may save bushel (0 ps (50 pounds), $10. to Spee price to the trade on 
application 


——— WHITE EGYPTIAN CORN 


(Sorghum vulgare) 

An excellent forage plant, and largely grown in Cali- 
fornia for the grain, which is used 18 a valuable article 
of food both in the green and ripe state. Per pKt. 10c.; 
per lb. 65e., by mail, prepaid. 

TEOSINTE (Zuchlaana lucurians). 

This gigantic grass was i}lustrated and gescsteed in os 

Jan. No. of the Agricuiturist. Per pkt. 2c. 5 pkts. $1.00 
PRICKLY COMFREY. 


Roots of this most luxuriant forage plant. Price 50c. 
per pound, by mail, he — 


send for it. 


No, 1 Machine, price $20, averages 12 My choice Vegetable, Flower, and Farm 
to 15 acres per hour. ~ 2 Machine. Seeds are Bent to ever 4 of the oni ited states, and 
price $6 (see =, Som 1 Hoa tie give invariable satisfaction. Descriptive Catalogues of 
saine tine sowing better an Seeds and Garden Implements, New and Beautiful Plante, 





evenly than by hand or any other 
method. Send for circular. 
Agents wanted in every county. 


Benson, Maule & Co., 


pene 223 Church 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
WE HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
made such a variety of Garden Seed Sowers, Wheel Hoes, &c. 
WE HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
wotfered ‘'ools 60 well made, beautifally finished, and perfect tn practice. 
WE HAVE NEVER BEFORE 
combined 60 well, variety of work with ease of operation. These ma- 
chines quickly save first cost. They are prominent Agriculéurist 
Premiums, nd Jas. Vick says he has never sold any 80 popular, fa." 
Corre spondence is solicited, and Descriptive Catalogues with engray- 
6 << ings are sent Free. 


“Sone = 
THE FIRE-FLY GARDEN HOE AND PLOW 
Makes the Care of a Vegetable Carden a Pleasure. 


10,000 families who could not find time nd dehy a vegetable garden, it attempting its culti- 
vation with the ordinary hand hoe, can raise their own “aa es successfully and profitably, 
jd i = 0 = labor and time-saving tools. old-board,. tempered and polished 
slee rculars free. Price 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 229 Market St., Phila., Pa., Man’f'rs Planet Jr. Good 


THE MONITOR SEED DRILL. 


This is the most pe and positive Seed Drill ever invented. It is radical 
different from and superior tw all others, It ie the only machine which Abe 
drops the seed with a — motion, and exactl . 

It has been tested by "use j in Massachuset 
at the “ Centennial.” The « 
seasons of 1878 aud 1879, and heartily catoreed t ce 


EFIRST-CInZASS MACHINE 
by Professor Geo. Thurber, of New Jersey, and b: _ AL. of Rochester, N. 
¢@ Agents Waated.—For full descriptive circ testimonials, address ™ 


THE MERRIMAC MACHINE C0., Newburyport, Mass. 


POTATO BUG. COTTON WORM. CANKER WORM. 


Small Fruits and Fertilizers, sent free on request. 


WM. H. CARSON, 


125 Chambers St., New York. 
































the same amount at each foot or yard. 
and was awarded the highest prize 
has been thoroughly tested during the 








wecices London Purple. == 


sold by all Wholesale Druggists and Stores throughout the United States. It not obtainahl 25 
direet to sole manufacturers, > HEMINGWAY'S LONDON PURPLE COMPANY (Limited) 8"¢ 
Mark Laue, London, England. ater Street, N. Y. Box 990. 
A. RK. Wurrsey, Franklin Grove Orchard pnd Rarer ies, Lee Co., Il., writes: “ We have dia the Canker W 
terewell and have done it with your LONDON PURPLE. We ut’ in ‘about three-fourths to one pound. of LONDON 
PURPLE tw 4 gallons of water, and: applied with a force pump. It ig better than Paris Green, as the particles of LONDON 


PURPLE adhere to the leaves and Paris Green does not. 
-PEARCE’S IMPROVED | MATTHEWS’ ko. 
DRILL 
The Standard of America. 


Cahoon Broadcast Seed Sower. 
weatey P . ro we a | leading Seedemen 


and Gardeners ev 
Grain and Grass Seed. ay to 0 be the most perfect anna 
Does as much work as | Teliable drill in 


circular, Manufactured only by 
EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


NATIVE EVERGREENS 


As $2 per 1,000. The following vari 6 to 12 inche: 
pogo PSaisam Fir, Arbor Vite, ee ne, Hemlock, 
Am, mace, and h. Packing free. “arbor Vite and 
Pine a $1.50" per M. i 


NY (Limit 
. O. address, 















a 





Price 86. Send stamp for 
circular. 

GOODELL COMPANY. 
Antrim, N. H., j 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. | 


the 10 M. 
MES A. ROOT, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





Evergreen and 
Forest Tree Seed- 
lings. LARGEST 
Stock in Ameri- 
ca. All Nursery 
rown. Catalpa 
y Speciosa, and 
other forest trees 
by mail. Robert 
Douglas & Sons, 
Waukegan, Ill. 








Send for circulars to GEO. Ww. RUE, Hamtitton, Ohio. 

















Established 1825. HAWTHORN HEDGE PLAN TS. 
Garden wer SORTA NOs Veen e sccwcocese eieGoneseviscaserauenas r 1000 
Sica and Fie Arbor Vite, 4 to 4 feet twice ee og vad = 
sand beans. do., sheared dense heade, for = owns, do. 
Select Soom at low prices. Catalogu | Balsamo Fir, 2 to 4 feet, extra fine per 10 
. BOLGIANO & SON, Eaittmore, Ma. JAMES A. ROOT, xtra fine, $20 N. 











WEBB’S Kinver Man 
Seed received from the Messrs. ¥ ebb, 
the originators. Tried in comparison 
with other Kinver Mangels wes ihe a o ars, 
it has proved superior to al ce 

~~ ag ost-prid. 
Shoice Norbiton «ud 
llow 


yf! er 
Mammoth Mangel at Be. per 1b., post-paid. Also Ye 
Globe Mange) at 55c. per Ib., post-paid. 
Improved Long Or: Coe Carrot at 75c. per Ib., post paid. 
All of the above by express :t 15 cents per Tb. less. 
For complete list of anne and Farm Seeds, seud stamp tur 
Seed Cata logue. Specie prices fo large ~a Adarces 


189 & 1¥1 Water St., New t E.. City. 


our 





OUR SPECIAL LOW-PRICED LIST 


Newest and 


PLANTS 


Sent Free on application. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St.. New York. 





PLANTS POSTPAID! 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS: 50 Sharp-) Either xind 
lesa, 100 Crescent Seedling, i100 Monarch of | postpa: for 
baa thy 100 Cumberland Triumph, 100 Boyden’s $ { 


Th 100 Charles Downing. 
GRAPE VINES re AS Concord 12 Hartford 
Prolific 6 Mates oW Py AM 
RASPHERRY PLANTS: soBrandywine | & Axtioxy 
(Red), 15 Cuthbert aes 25 Herstine (Red), | Clayton, De} 
2B Gregg ¢Black), 50 M “~~ (Black). Descriptive 
BLAC BERRY PLA’ NTS: 85 Lawtons,| Catalogur 
% Kittatinny,35 Wilson’s Early, 35 Dorch’ter. free. 





Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 


One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Foie free. ‘thes prices and terms to Grangers. 

“The excel nay - oe Garden a is ge:er- 
ally admitted.” ican Agriculturist. 

lilustrated and Beserfotive Catalogue of Vegetables and . 


Maddre RLES 
8 
Cod og N. ¥. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


ue of New, Rare and 
eautiful Plants 
will be ready Feb. ist, with a colored plate.— 
really and beautiful ~ Kew aS 3S 
Crotons, New Pelargoniume, New Roses; Geraniums, Cle, 
atises, &c., with a rich pt aR of Fine Foliage and 

pther Greenhouse ae eo plants, well grown and at 
0 rices; Free to all my customers, to others 10 

plain copy free. feeds and Roses tee”” =_ 


Catalogue of 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
SEEDS 100,000 Grapevines. 
oui Cuthbert Raspberry, 
small Fruits large 
PLANTS. Mt ame 
Poxe AND FrResH GARDEN SKED+.- 
Send for price lists, 
WSS SBP Sy hale Ser vcatncopaler 8.9: 
r JHE LADY GRAPE 
& Ys ve, Early- 
pines Wake etal tar ie = 
rates by 100 or Beh, leo ine 
= ere 


Mean 





Cata 














Circulars F’ Address 
LOW CR MPBELL, Delawee hic. 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. 
Plants of best Quality; 
Send fer Price List. Address 
BUSH & SON & MEISSNER 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
Also Trees, Smal Fruits, &. Wholesale rates 
very low to not. Pont Dealers, and Jarge Planters. 
Send stamp for Descriptive use Price List free. 


G DA Fr ES Prices lewer than ever. 
at doz. rates free by Mail, 
. & ARD, Free onin, N.Y. 





66 Wp ockland Favorite” Grape. A Seedling of the 
cord. Earlier, hardier-and better than its aren 
Send for Circular to BRIGGS ARNOLD, Rockband, 


\rega. f Market and Cathbert Easp yerr 
Gist Plants, per Sper 100. ep kcts and Reliance, $¢ pe ~* 100. 
For prices 12 other sorts, ‘see Catalogue. 











S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 















“Whe largest and most Complete Stock of Fruit | 
and Orn» mental Trees inthe U,S. Priced Cat- 
alogues sent as follows: No. Fruits, (new ed.) 
with plate, 1 cts.; plain, No. 2, Ornamental | 
Trees, ctc., (new ed.) with plate, 25 cts.; plain, 13 cts. No. | 

Greenhouse, Free, No. 4 Wholesale, Free, and No, 
Catalogue of Loses, with beautiful plate of New and | 

Rare Roses, 10 cts.; plain, Freee No. 7, Catalogue of | 

| 













Strawberries, with plate, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
CPA AOL IS 


Bennett’s Hybrid Teas.—Combining the hardl- 
ness 2nd brilliant colors of the Remontant Roses, with 
the sweet perfume, perpetual blooming qualities, and =| 
soft shades of the Tea Roses. The best of the other | 
new sorts are also Offered. Descriptive list sent free on 
plication—With colored plate of five choice sorts, 

. Our Descriptive Catalogue of old, standard sorts 

edition, 1879), free. | 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
FRUIT AND 
Trees! 












ORNAMENTAL 
LIRGE STOCK. LOW RATES, 


STANDARD PEAR TREES A SPECIALTY. 
Send stamp for Trade List. AGENTS WANTED. | 
E. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 

NIAGARA NURSERIES. Established 1839. 





Hardy Perennial Plants 

Are increasing in popularity, because they are 

Hardy, their roots living through the wiuter—and 

Perennial, appearing year after year in the same place. 

They include the most beautiful Kinds that bloom all 
through the season, from earliest spring to latest fall. 

Send for free descriptive Catalogue of the largeSt collec- 
tion in the Country—including Hardy Climbers, Flowering 
Snr TOOLS Phioxes, Ferns, etc. Also choice native plants. 


OLSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, N. J. 


HOVEY & C0'S 


Catalogue of New and 


Rare Plants 
FoR issoad. 


Now Ready, containing descriptive lists of New Double 
Geraniums, New Coleus, New Clematis, and all 
the choice and beautiful plants (or the Greenhouse or 
Garden, Catalogues free. 

HOVEY & CO,, Boston, Mass. 













Will be mailed ree to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it, It contains four colored plates, 600 engravinzs, 
about 900 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Rematia Invaluable to all, Send forit, Address, 


D, M. FEBBY & 00., Detroit, Mich. 








ene Trees for yg ef Apples adapted to a wide 
range of climate. Small Fruits, ete. Price-list free 
R.S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del, 


EACH AND PLUM TREES. BLACKBERRIES, 
Raspberries, Crescent and other varieties of Strawberry 
ts. C. H, DIX, Bricksburg, N. J. 


APPLE & PEACH TREES 


BY MAIL. 


Over 100 varieties of each kind, suited to all sections. A 
full list of the new, long keeping Apples, Queen of the Mar- 
ket and Reliance Raspberry, Sharpless and other Strawber- 
= Japan Persimmons,—with a tull line of No.1 stock in 
variety. loot Grafts put up to order. A 6d page Catalogue 
mailed gratis to all applicants. 

RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Delaware. 














A Large Lot of Low Stocky 
Peach Trees, 


ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE for SHIP- 
PING LONG DISTANCES. 

The old stand for the Cuthbert Raspberry. 

A. HANCE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 













The mom complete assort- P 
ment in the. West. A pe: 
ticularly fine lot of Standard |; . 
Pear Trees. Full stock of Apple, , 
Plum, Pear, Peach, Cherry, Quince, 
ete. A select lot of aha sd 7 f 
berr: , Currants, Strar- 
/ERGREENS | 
EV 
both common and NEW AND RARE, |} 
at bottom prices. Ornamental Deciduous ||; 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc.,etc. Large lotof f 
Greenhouse ae aod — 
ptive Cai 2, 10 cts. 
. 400 Ac 15 Greenhouses, 


STORRS,HARRISON& CO, 
PAINESVILLE, LAKE ©0., OHIO. ~ | 


CABBAGE PLANTS svecialty—in great 
= quantities... Celery, 
Tomato, and other vegetable plants. Greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants. All sold at very low rates. Please send for 
price list at once. +. R. CLARK, Scranton, Pa. 














{20 ACRES IN CULTIVATION. 


GEORGE ACHELIS, 


West Chester, Pa. 


fellas Crab Apple Trees and other Fruit Trees; 
Evergreens and other Ornamental Trees ; Shrubs, Vines, 
etc. Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 


ROSES AND GERANIUM, 


I guarantee safe arrival, satisfaction, stock equal to any 
in market. 
100 by express for $5. 50 by mail, $3. 
Samples, 84 for $1.10. Lists free. 
TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Ill, 


Splendid Pansies, Daisies, Coleus, 
R05 Ber Mee: B WDODRUEF. Florist Wena ee 


MOORE’S EARLY 


New $60 Prize Grape. Very hardy, very early, and 
fine quality. Never Mildews, Winner of a first-class Cer- 
tificate of Merit. The $60 Prize for the best new seedling. 26 
First Prizes; 2 Silver Medals. Also Moore’s New Cross- 
Bred Asparagus, the largest crown. Send for circular. 
JOHN B. MOORE, Concord, Mass. 


Evergreens and Eur’o, Larch 


I offer for the coming spring, a very large stock from six 
inches to six feet high, first-c stock. ces low. Also 
aeete and Cherry trees, he etc. Price-list free. 
Address, D. HILL, Dundee ates 

ane County, Ill, 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, 
FRUIT TREES, CHERRY, PEACH, and 
UENCES. American and Spanish Chestnuts. 50 Acres 
or Ornamental Trees. Shrubs, Roses, etc. Osage Orange. 
A Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
WILLIAM H. MOON, Mor risvilie, Pa. 


30 miles from Phil.,60 miles fromN. Y..0n Pa.or D.& B.B.R.R.T. 




















NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM.—Illus- 
trated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, Flowers, etc. (48 
Pages). Covers and edges elegantly Gilded ; also 47 select 
quotations, all for 15c.; including Outfit 75 styles Photo- 
graph and Visiting Cards, 72 post paid (stamps taken). 
Agents wanted. G. W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn. 





HAWORTHS WIRE 


CHECK ROWER 





Acknowledged by all farmers to be THE BEST AND ONLY PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL Wire Check Rower. 


Will plant FTVE ACRES more a day than any other, as the Wire is not removed from the 


machine in planting the entire 
ire line is for the ma- 


field. Eleven years’ use has demonstrated the fact that the only successful way to use 9 rope or Ww 
Check Rower unless the line crosses the 


chine to transfer it into position to plant the next row. Do not buy a Wire h 3 
machine, as it will last twice as long as a wire run on one side, which must be dragged into position reg 


ardless of ob- 


stractions met as the planter crosses the field, and which causes friction, inaccurate checking, and breaking of the 
i , prevents 2 particle 


wire, In our Check Rower the elasticity of the wire and its large curve in passing over the machine 

of bending or displacement in the wire, such as occurs in Check Rowers where the line is dragged into the 

an angle and high tension, and both bent and displaced as it er 

causes canting, or lopping, of the planter, by which one row is 
ECK ROWERS are too well and fayorably known to ca 


pulley at 
iters the pulley. Dragging the line into —, pleco 


er too deep and the other too shallow. Our 
1 


for any extended notice. For full description of our 
ufacture, write for a circular. 


WIRE CHECK ROWER and the three styles of ROPE CHECK ROWERS which we man 
‘i ee HAWORTH & SONS, Decatur, TIL. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








| APRIL, 


one 


A Wonderful Potato. 
THE MAGNUM BONUM 


(Not the English variety of the same name.) Undoubtede 
ly by far the greatest early potato this conntry 
ever produced. 548 bus. grown trom one acre of 
ground, without any manure whatever, matured 
and dug 60 days after planting. 


$100 in Cash Premiums to be paid in 1880 


for the largest yield from 1 Ib. of seed. The Magnum 
Bonums are so far ahead of any early variety now in culti 
vation that it is bound to supersede all. Supply Hmited. 
Price of above $1.00 per Ib., 3 Ibs. $2.00, 4 Ibs. $2.25, hy mail, 
prepaid. By treight or express at  purchis expense 
1 pk. $2.50, 1 pk. $4.00, 4« bu. $6.00, 1 bu. $10.00, barrel, $20. 
lor further particulars address as below. 


J. A. EVERITT, Watsontown, Pa, 








ESTABLISHED 1840. 


SAMUEL J. POTE & SON, 


Corner Dey & West Sts., New York. 
DEALERS IN 
SEED POTATOES 
Of all the Newest Varieties. Maine Ear) eone,, Sermons 


Early Rose, Washington Co. Snowflake, New mpshire 
Burbanks. Only per bbl. Orders promptly attended to. 


1] ST. PATRICK. Genuine. 45 cte. per 
1b., 5 Ibs, $2.00, by mail, prepaid. 
e M. H. STEVENS, Pittston, Pa. 


JOTATOES, Burbank’s Seedling. Closely re- 

sembles the old ** White Neshawack.” immensely pro- 

tific. Price $2.50 per bbi.; $1.00 per bush.; 40c, per pk, Money 
to necompany order. J.W. lRouTMAN, Wooster, Ohio, 


erry POTATOES.—Burbank, Snowflake, Peerless, 
KD 82.00 per bbl. By mail 4 Ibs. $1. Large tuber Burbank 
5€ - SUTTON, Ransom, Lack. Co., Pa. 


e 
WHITNEY’S 
N 0 70 SEEDLING CRAB 
e a No. 20. 
The best Crab raised for Tabie, 


Canning and Culinary purposes. Tree hardy ; annual bearer ; 

very productive; Large stock. Prices low, at wholesale or 

retail. Send to the originator. A. R. WHITNEY, 
Franklin Grove, Illinois. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—?"¢, elt Grows, 
Packed free, 

Charles Downing, Crescent Seedling, Wilson erg Cap- 
tain Jack, Kentucky, and Monarch of the West, at $1.90 per 
1,000. Boyden No. 80, Champion, Cumberland, Triumph, and 
Cinderella, at $2.50 per 1,000. Sharpless and Miner's Prolific, 
as low as any offered. For prices of 40 other sorts, or for 
large lots, see Catalogue or write for special rates. Please 
Address J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


In all its details, with history and description of 40 leading 
varieties. The result of 24 vears’ experience and observa- 
tion. A20-page pamphlet. Price, 10 cents, which will count 
on first order received for plants. Price list free. 

M. CRAWFORD, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


or Price List of CELERY PLANTS etc., 
I: sen 
5S. RUPERT, Louisville, Stark Co., Ohio. 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALTY.—THE NEW 
seedling “Brilliant” is now offered. Send for circular 
and price fistto W.B. STORER, Akron, Summit Co,, Ohio. 


OSAGE ORANGE 
C. C. ASPARAGUS (3i0)).283%: 

Sine), Cumberland 
Triumph, Sharpless, French's, Crescent,and 15 other Strawe 
berries 3; Aittatinny and other Blackberries. Good 
list of Grapes; all other kinds of Small Fruits. 
Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreces, and General 
Nursery Stock. Burbank’s Seedling Petatoes, $1.25 
a bush. bagged. Send list of what you want, and get prices, 
F.C. BIDDLE, Brandywine Nursery, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


LANE’S SUGAR-BEET SEED. 


The best Root for feeding Stock. 40 tons raised per 
acre. Send for circular. 
HENRY LANE, Cornwall, Vt. 


RELIABLE ONION SEED 


From Selected Onions. Red, White, and Yellow Globs 
pent-paie, $4.00 lb. Large Red Wethersfield, post-paid, $2.5 
b. E. B. JENNINGS, Southport, Cona. 


CAT-TAIL MILLET. 


ALSO KNOWN AS 


“HORSE” or “PEARL” MILLET, 


50c. per Ib. by mail, 25c. by express. Chufas, 50c. per qt. by 
mail; Southern Field, or Cow Peis, 50c. per qt.; Fat Horse 
Beans 2c. per pkt. by mail. Send tor price-list of many 
new and improved Standard Seeds. 
ARK W. JOHNSON & CO., 
27 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Ga. 









































THE CLOVER-LEARP, 4 4-page, 21-col 
: - umn farmers’ paper, containing valuable in 
formation on the culture and harvesting of clover for sced 
Sent _free to every farmer sending us his name. 
BIRDSELL M’F’G CO., South Bend, Ind, 


Say you saw thisin the American Agricuiturist. 








NAtrs ARBOR VITZ 5 TO 12 INCHES 
AN high. $2.00 per 1,000, $15.00 per 10,000. Packing and 
delivery at express office free. 

JOHN UECKE, Seymour, Wis. 












































_ 
: 
® 
has the largest and 
EF. P. ROE. the country of this 
celebrated Rasp- 
pant A directly to Thos. Cuthbert’s garden, were obtained. 
Also all the new and standard Raspberries. Straw- 
first-class. Prices reasonable. A most liberal offer is 
made in gpring ss catasoere which is sent free. Address 
x Tt > 4 
STR AWBERRY E LANTS, and other varieties 
in large quantity. Raspberry and Blackberry Plants 
tor Guide to Straw wy, Culture and Price List 
WILLIAM H. MOON, jr Pa, 
By the million 
at prices to suit 
makes the most liberal 
offer yet given to the 
e e 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Allthe new and. standard, kinds. Illustrated oo 
sent Free. Cc. S. PRATT, Aert., North Reading, Mass. 
iT 
500 Miner’s Gt. Prolific hae 
tt 
500 Crescent Seedling 8 
Price List free 
‘Mecrestewn, Burlington Co., N. Je 
Other kinds lower. ERS, $6 to$l0 per M. Lists 
free to STONE LAKE NURSERY, 


cheapest stock in 
By payment of a large sum, plants that can be 
berries, Grape Vines, and other ay fruits. P ants 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Sharpless Seedling 
in variety. Asparagus. Very fine at ~ = 1,000. Send 
RAWBERRY PLANTS 
the million. 
public. Address 
500 Sharpless Seedling ne 
Strawberries, Raspberries, . Vines, Fruit Trees. 
SGiher kinds ow 40 "SNYDE doz ; $1.50 per 100, post-paid. 
(F ormecty Steele Bros.) La P orte, Ind. 








: 
= 
: ST/JOSEPH, MICH. || |') © 
2 SEND FORILLUSTRATED PRICE(HIST! (|b) & 











STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
SEEDS, and SEED POTATOES. 


Catalogue free. Address F. M. HEX a, 
New-Castle, Westchester Co. 

1. 000. 00* SRARPLESS Strawberry 

Plants, Noted for Great Vigor, 

Productiveness, Large Size,and Best Quality for Market 

and Family Use. Get Plants direct from Central Pen nnsy!- 

vania, “‘ the home of the Sharpless,”’ and be sure they are 
genuine. pescrint ptive C: atal< hes, free. 

J.L. DILLON, rist, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


le oy NURSERIES. ESTABLISHED 1835, 
Sharpless, Miners’ Prolific, Queen of the West, and 100 
other good kinds of Strawberries, all the choice Raspberries 
and other small fruits. Peach Trees, Osage Orange, and 
small fruits, specialties. All kinds fruit and ornamental 
‘Trees, Shrubs, and Roses. Prices never lower. My list 
free J. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J 


HE CRYSTAL CITY STRAWBERRY is 
undoubtedly the earliest variety known. It proved it- 
self the earliest last spring, by being in the market se veral 
days before any other str awherry a any part of the State. 
Send for Circular and Price Li 
E. WILLIAMS, C wd City, Jefferson Co., Mo, 


BERRIES. 


=f QUEEN of the MARKET 
the largest and best. 

2,000, eo Sharpless Straw- 
berries. 1,000,000 Miner's 
Great Prolific. i0 acres other 
choice varieties. 2,625 bushels 
Berries grown at Pomona 
Nursery in 1879. A_ new race 

















of Pears. Kieffer’s Hybrid, 
Blight -Proof: hardy and 
uctive, hears early, fruit 


arge, and of good quality. 
(2 Send for Catalogues free, 


WM. PARRY, 


Cinnaminson, N. J. 
GEO. S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
Seed Potatoes, etc, Circular free. 
SENT FREE. 

Treatise on improved methods for evaporating fruits, ber 


ries, vegetables, etc. Tables, yields, prices, profits, dem: ind, 
and. general St: tistics. Amos Stow FFER, Chambersburg,Pa. 


Sees Big | 
ing of others. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
Berries, G.H.& J, H. HALE, So, Glastonbury Conn 


D. E. HOXIE, Northampton, Mass. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


Compton Corn, Prickly Comfrey, ete. Circular free. 











Jurrants, Grapes, etc. 100 best sorts, Plants 
by mail or express, See our prices before buy- 





AMERIC AN 











AGRICULTURIST. 








= BERRIES © 


ae RAPES AND CUBRANTS. 

superior w of al 
on ape PLANTS — 
good old and choice new varieties 
including § sorts never before 
offered. My spring catalogue 
(24 pages) giving complete in- 
structions for culture, honest 
descriptions and fair prices, Free. 







| 








J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, Mcnmouth Co., N. J. 


ELANTs BY MAIL! 

Nursery _at your door. 
fh. st mew Raspberry and 
oa berry Plants. Early 


*olific, Reliance, Cuthbert, 
— of the. hie sn Th wack ‘nl ‘Flor ence age GQ? ‘egg 
(black), 50e. a dozen. Sharpless. Miner’s G. Glendale, 
Cinderella, Duchesse, Continental, Crescent, yay Pioneer, 
Seth Boyden, Forest Rose, 30c. a dozen. Purity and genuine- 
ness of plants and safe arrival guaranteed. Send fora 1 descrip- 
tive yt and list of lowest wholesale prices. Address 

GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 








Trees, Small Fruits, and Plants, 


Peach, pre Pear, and other ¥ruit and Ornamental Trees, 
suitable to all sections. 30 varieties of Strawberries ; 100, 000 
Crescent at $1.50 per thousand. Blackberries, Raspberries, 
Grapes, and other small fruits. Cuthbert and *Qnee n Rasp- 
verry (young Pot Plants) at $20 per thousand, Peach and 
Apple Trees by mail, at $1 per dozen, prepaid. All common 
Green a and ba egetable Plants in their season. Prices 
bee Stock fi ou Ww ‘is BL. v¢ oi he rs Ri Echarse, to carry 
safely. 
VILLAGE. SURGERIES, ~ N.J. 
"ny direct from Grower, es- 
SEEDS AND PLAN I's pecially — to Market 
Gardeners wants. Chea and Price List fre 
. HAVEN, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


ELD AND GARDEN SEEDS GROWN ’79. 
Plants in their = ason, Grower's prices. Circular free. 
WM. STERLING, Cute hogue, 1. rer hh S 


THE DINGEE & CONARD £0'S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER- 


ROSES 


Our aE <BEST IN rower EM, WORLD ; these 
Beautiful Roses. We det eliver Strong Pot Plants, 
suitable for immediate loom, safely by Fail at all post- | 














offices. § Splendid Varieties, your choice, all labeled, 
for $1;,12 f t $2 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 35 roa 33 
75 or $10; °i6 0 for $13. Send for our ow Guide | 


send illustrated) and choose | 


‘TP. el¢ 
fest Berts. ddress 
ARD 


to Rose ultare (0 
from OTH 
a fiuadl & 


Rose Pe 3 Sa Was anatase Chester Co., Pa. 


NATIVE PLANTS. | 





White Pond Lily roots, 


and Bog Piants, 80 species of Ferns, 
"Botanical and Common | 


Southern Pitcher Piants, etc., -. 
names given. bend for Catalogt 
~DWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. 
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Choice _ assortment. Strou 
healthy plants, in colors of White 
Carmine a. Yellow, Orange, Scar- 
let, Variegated, ete., sent safely by 
mail, 6 for 50c. 3 14 for $1, Ex: | 
tra "choice Lig | Varieties, 4 for 
.3 8 for ge lustrated 
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Low prices. In business for 26 
tock comprises all desirable 
Only mature plants sent. Our new Illustrated 
sent free, contains the name and description of 
eget ene oes a cultivation. Do 
re before sending for our new 
HAND- BOOK Every = of flowers should haveit. All 
buyers of chea: ip plants should have it. 

one wanting new ene choice Plate ah shoyid send for our 
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1.00 1.00 


Flower Garden 


13 Monthly Blooming Reses, or 22 Splendid 
erbenas, 


4 Geraniums, 4 Abutilons, and 4 Begonias 


or 12 parsations, 
ations, and 4 Double } 
ins, all different, | 
Lilies, Tuberoses and 4 Smilax 
2 Geraniums, $1. 
5 Heliotropes, 5 Lantanas and 5 Chrysane- 
themums or 10 Fuchsias $1. 
2 Golden Tricolor, 4 Silere and 2 Happy ff | 
Thought Geraniums, 
Sent by all postage paid, or the € collections per 
express for 
Illustrated catalogue sent free on application. 
W. V.SKED & CO., Successors to 
SKED, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, O. 
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| which the spring work falls so heavily—should be in 





containing a great variety A Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw énto smaller 


type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 133. 

In justice to the majority of our sube 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in- 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted. 

Back numbers of the ** American Agrie« 


| culturist, containing articles referred to 


in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts, each, or $1.50 per volume, 


The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 


| cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
| turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
| these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 


German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 


| own language, and those. who employ Germans will 
| find this Journal. most useful and acceptable present. 





Bound Copies of volume 38, and of. every pre-. 


vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index. etc., are supplied at $2 each (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail), See Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 


| each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 


| page, and reckon 





West Chester. Pa | | 


| last 20 years, it would bea curious array. 


or a small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thus: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subscribers 
for $10.00; and so for. the various other club rates, 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea-. 


land, Australia, Africa, etc.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Agriculturist 


490 species, including Orchids, Vines, Shrubs, Lilies,Aquatic | | (either English or German edition), including postage 


prepaid through, will be covered by 7% shillings sterling, 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Com- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a@ 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay. 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
22 cents to the shilling sterling. 





Some Fish Hooks.—It is reported that a single. 
factory at New Haven, Conn., made 23,000,000 fish hooks 
during last year. If these averaged 144 inch each, and 
were laid down end to end, they would extend 544 miles, 
or about from Washington to Boston. If only an inch 
long, they would extend 363 miles, or just the Jength of 
the Erie Canal from Albany to Buffalo. 





The Western National Fair Association. 
—The first show bill announcement for a fair for the 
coming autumn, is from the enterprising State of Kansas. 
It is of a new organization with the title of ‘‘ The West- 
ern National Fair Association,’ and is to hold its first 
exhibition at Bismark GPove, near Lawrence, Sept. 13-18. 
Over $30,000 in premiums are offered, and the largest 
agricultural and industrial display ever made beyond the 
Mississippi ig anticipated. 

Old Fruit Cans,-—I{ we should bring together 
and present in one article, all the various devices: for 
utilizing old fruit cans, that we have published in the 
Every now and 


| then a new method is added to make these cast off affairs 


ofservice. The latest comes from Baltimore. A friend 
there draws upon them fora supply of tin. By heating 
sufficiently to melt the solder, the tops and bottoms come 


| off, the joint at the side opens, and the pieces that formed 
| the body ofthe can are flattened out, and kept in stock. 
| Isa patch needed under a shingle, does a knot hole or a 





| 


rat ditto need to be stopped; does the horse gnaw the 
wood-work of the stable? A piece of tin is the remedy. 





6¢ Spring Poor.?—No animal should be permitted 
to fall off in flesh during the winter from lack of food and 
care. Especially important is it that the horses—upon 


good trim when the spring opens; in good flesh, good 
health, and of course, as a consequence, in good spirits 
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Catalogues Received. 
ie 

Catalogues are many—space is narrow. Our friends 

must be content with the briefest acknowledgement. 
SEEDSMEN. 

R. H. Atten & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, N. Y. 
—Neat and full. Grass and Farm Seeds a specialty. 

J. H. Anpre, Bingham’s, Tioga Co., N. Y. A special 
Potato catalogue. 

A. Beck, Oregon, Ill. A new Radish as a specialty. 

Wu. E. Bownitcu, 645 Warren Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fully illustrated. Numerous novelties. 

Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Phila. Full, 
with a long list of novelties, 

J. A. Everitt. Watsontown, Northumberland Co., Pa. 
General Seed list, with several new Potatoes. 

Wn. L. Ferris. Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., offer seeds, 
with the American Agriculturist as a premium. 

JosEPH Harris, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. A 
select list of Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds. 

R. D. Hawtey, Hartford, Conn. Vegetable and Farm 
‘Seeds and Implements. 

Hovey & Co., 16 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
One of our oldest houses, but wide awake for all novelties. 

F. E. McALusTER, 29 Fulton Street, N. Y., sends his 
wholesale trade catalogue in English and German. 

A. C. Netuis, Canajoharie, N. Y., makes of his cata- 
logne a “ Floral Instructor,” and very fall it is. 

Price & KNICKERBOCKER, 80 State Street, Albany, N. 
Y. “Surprise ’ Musk-melon, with other specialties. 

W. W. Ratusone, Marietta, O. Special list of Sweet 
and other Potatoes. 

W. H. Rep, Rochester. N. Y.. cails his handsomely 


* jiustrated catalogue, ‘‘ A Key to Success in the Garden, 


H. N. Smita, Sudbury, Mass. A select list. 

James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. While his catalogue is 
called a ‘Floral Guide.”’ it does not omit Vegetables, 
and is full of pictures. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Briees ARNOLD, Rockland, Mass. Grapes, especially 
the ** Rockland Favorite.” 

A. T. BLavve.t & Co., Blauveltville, Rockland Co., N. 
Y. General Frait and Ornamental Stock. 

- Busn & Son & MEissner, Bushherg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 
Grape-vines, full and admirably condensed. 

M. Crawrorp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Strawberry list, 
with treatise on culture. 

ExtwancerR & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. A general 
descriptive Fruit catalogue, with illustrations of novelties 
and a special strawberry list with cultural directions. 


W. L. Ferris, Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. General 


- Fruit stock and several new Grapes. 


Frank Forp, Ravenna,Ohio. Small Fruits; new Apple. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J. Trade Price List 
and surplus stock at very low rates. 

Davip Hr, Dundee, Kane Co.. Tl. 
Ornamental Tree Seedlings. 

D.E. Hoxie, Northampton, Mass. Small! Fruits; all kinds. 

THos. JACKSON, Portland, Me. General Fruit list and 
ornamental stock, especially Everzreens. 

Ketsty & Co., Saint Joseph, Mo., sends wholesale 
price list of a full stock. 

Sam’'t Kinsey, Kinsey’s Station (Near Dayton), Ohio. 
Wholesale list of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

WriuiaM H. Moon, Morrisville, Pa., sends a general 
catalogue and a special Strawberry list. 

Joun C. Nettor, Turner Junction, Ill., has several 
neat, condensed lists of Strawberries, Small Fruits, etc. 

Parsons & Sons Co., Flushing (L. I.), N. Y. General 
catalogue and special list of New and Rare Plants. 


Evergreens and 


Cuas. S. Pratt, North Reading, Mass. Descriptive 
list of Strawberry Plants. 
SHearMaN & Magor, Bricksburg, N. J. General as- 


sortment; Peaches and Strawberries as specialties. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, Ohio. A general 
i)lustrated and an abridged list of an immense variety. 

Taos. J. Warp, St. Mary’s, Ind. Evergreens, Smal! 
Fruits, ete. 

FLORISTS. 

C. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vt. Has a combined Plant 
and Seed catalogue, with novelties in both. 

Pavt Burz & Sons, New Caffle, Pa. Wholesale and 
retail lists of a large collection of “ New, Rare, and Bean- 
tifal Plants. 

DirnezE & Conarp Co., West Grove, Pa. Make a 
specialty of Roses, and give a new guide to heir culture. 

Henny A. Dreex, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. A full 
Greenhouse stock. Many novelties, especially in Coleus. 

Exrtwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. A descrip- 
tive catalogue of Greenhouse and other Plants, and a 
special Rose catalogue. 

Greensrook & PaTeRsSON Nursertes. Paterson, N. 
J. Supplement to general catalogue, and rich in Or- 
chids, etc. 

Rosert J. Haturmay, Baltimore, Md. 
trated list, with many novelties. 

W. A. HarkKnet, Dubuque, Iowa. 
niums and general assortment. 

’ Cnas. T. Starr, Avondale, Pa. Makes a specialty of 
Carnations, but has everything else. 

Storrs, Harrison & Co., Painesville, Ohio. Their 
Plant catalogue is as full as that of Nursery stock. with 
many new things. Alsoaspecial list of dollar Collections. 

Joun StepHens, Circleville. Ohio, sends a full and 
complete catalogue (for a beginner) of Greenhouse and 
Bedding Plants. 

J. M. THorsurn & Co., No. 15 John Strect, N. Y. 
Special catalogue of Gladiolus and other spring Bulbs. 

Woo rson & Co., Passaic, N. J. Hardy Perennials in 


Very full illus- 


New Seedling Gera- 


great varicty, also Native Plants, including Ferns, etc. 
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catalogue is added to the immense list of Plants, which, 
as usual, has many novelties. 

DEXTER SNow, Chicopee, Mass. General catalogue of 
a fine selection of Greenhouse and Bedding Plants. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES, 

Wm. Tompson, Ipswich, Eng. Flower Seeds only, 
and one of the rarest collections in England. 

H. ConnEL, Swanley Junction, Kent, Eng. A * Floral 
Guide,” a volume of over 250 pages and illustrated. 

MACHINERY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wm. M. Bett. Smyrna, Del. Drain Tiles, with reasons 
why they should be laid, and directions for laying them. 

Brockner & Evans, 492 West Street, N. Y. Galvan- 
ized Wire Nettings. 

Grauam, Emten & Passmore, Philadelphia. 
delphia Lawn Mowers and Lawn Swecpers. 

Haworth & Sons, Decatur, Il. Haworth'’s Check 
Rowers. 

N. P. Mix, Avenne, Franklin Co., Ohio. 
make the ** Old Reliable Banner Wind-mill.”’ 
proved Sowers for Grass, etc. 

Trmotuy B. Hussey. North Berwick, Me. 
tivators, Harrows, etc. 

RussE.. & Co., Masillon, Ohio. The Masillon Thresh- 
er, Farm Engines, and Horse Powers, finely illustrated. 

Geo. L. Squier & Bro., Buffalo. N. Y. Plantation Ma- 
chinery, for Coffee, Rice, Sugar, and Corn Machines, with 
Horse, Water, and Steam Powers for driving them. A most 
interesting and instructive work. 

A. W. WEtts & Co., St. Joseph. Mich. 
other Fruit Packages in great variety. 

R. & J. Beck, Philadelphia, Pa. This celebrated Lon- 
don firm of microscope makers. has a branch at 1016 
Chestnut Street. 

LIVE STOCK., INCLUDING POULTRY. 

Wm. Crozier, Northport. Suffolk Co.,. N.Y. Ayrshire, 
Jersey, and Guernsey Cattle. 

The following send Poultry lists: G. D. EuMes, Water- 

ort, N. Y.: B. Rowe. Fredricksburg, Va.; T. J. 

ARD, St. Mary’s, Ind....A. M. HausTep, Rye, N. Y.. 

Centennial Incubators and Brooders. 
DAIRY APPLIANCES. 

Cornish & Crvrtts, Fort Atkinson, Wis.—Rectangular 
Churn and Lever Butter Worker. 

MosELEY & StTopparp, Poultney, Vt. 
Cabinet Creamery. 

C. H. R. TRIEBELS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worker. 


Phila- 


Continnes to 
Also Im- 


Plows, Cnl- 


Baskets and 


Moseley’s 
The Lilly Butter 


DEALERS IN FERTILIZERS. 

Bowker Fertinizer Co., Boston, New York, and 
Rochester. The Stockbridge and other manures, with 
directions for their use. 

H. B. Grirrix, No, 70 Cortlandt-Street, N.Y. Peruvi- 
an Guano, Phosphates, and Fertilizers generally. 

MANHATTAN FERTILIZER Co., 38 Platt Street, N. Y. 
Blood Guano, Ground Bone, and Chemicals. 

Mares’ FoRMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO Co.. 158 Front 
Street. Mapes’ Complete Manures, Peruvian Guano, ete. 

A. H. Warp, Bridgewater, Mass. Agricultura] Chemi- 
cals and Special Fertilizers. 

a ee 

The Mapes Complete Manures,.—Thoee in- 
terested in the question of fertilizers, will find this pam- 
phlet instructive reading. In the Reports of the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist Fertilizer Experiments, the number of 
crops to which chemical fertilizers were applied, is limit- 
ed, while the pamphlet in question gives the result of 
their application to almost every crop grown in our cli- 
mate. The results with Cauliflower, Onions, and other 
‘** truck’ crops, show that stable-manure is not the only 
fertilizer that can be profitably used upon them. There 
is no secrecy about the composition of these fertilizers ; 
if there were, we should say nothing about them. 

Life Insurance A Duty.—Every man has or 
ought to have some care or pecuniary responsibility for 
others resting upon him—for wife, or children, or friends, 
or for some public enterprise. And no man can drop off 
suddenly by death, as every one is surely liable to do, 
without danger that his family, or perhaps his creditors 
would be embarrassed, unless he be one of the few who 
have ample supplies of registered government bonds to 
more than offset all possible contingencies of fire and 
flood, of financial panics, or the failure of others. Wide 
extended observation and carefully prepared statistics 
show with almost absolute certainty how many persons 
out of every ten thonsand will die annually. It is a very 
easy matter, therefore, for a company of persons to unite, 
and by mutual contribution to a common fund provide 
for the bestowal of a given sum to the family or creditors 
of each one who shall drop out by death during any year. 
Take the figures on page 155 in illustration. We there 
find 45,715 persons contributing an average of $140 a 
year, which, with the interest from the already accumu- 
lated great fund of nearly 40 million dollars, is sufficient to 
secure to each person who dies an average of $3,000, and 
except in very rare years of extraordinary mortality, there 
is a large surplus to be divided among the contributors, 
or to be deducted from their next year’s payments, A 
man of 30, having a wife or children, or aged relatives, or 
creditors depending on him, can have in store for them 
$1.000 for each $22.00 he annually contributes to the 
general fund, less his share of the dividends, The fact 
that he has this provision made will often be a strong 
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help to his recovery from illness, by lessening his anxiety 
and worry about those he may leave behind him. Those 
not already fully insured should write to one or more of 
the large and well managed Companies like the N, Y. 
Life, whose Reports appear from time to time in our col- 
umns, and get and study their tables, explanations, etc., 
which are furnished gratuitously to those desiring them. 

London Purple.—If we mistake not, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist was the first to call attention to Lon- 
don Purple, as a substitute for Paris Green, as an insec- 
ticide. Last season's experience of a large number of 
prominent cultivators, is now made known, and 
more than sustains all that was claimed for it, 
not only in destroying the ‘‘ Potato Bug,” but in de- 
priving the Canker Worm of its power of destruction. 
The testimony of Prof. Riley as to its power of destroy- 
ing the Cotton Worm, is most important ; during his in- 
vestigations in the cotton-fields last summer, London 
Purple was thoroughly tested in Georgia, Alabama, and 
‘Texas, and was found to kill the Cotton Worms, without 
injury to the plant. Prof. R. advises using it with 
water, mixing half a pound with 50 to 55 gallons of water. 
Being a ‘‘ by product,” that is obtained incidentally in 
the process of making Analine dyes, it can be sold 
more cheaply than Paris Green, which must be manufac- 
tured directly. There is no temptation toadulterate the 
Purple, while the Paris Green, as ordinarily sold in coun- 
try stores, is rarely pure. It should be remembered that 
the Purple being a compound of Arsenic, is equally 
poisonous, and is to be preserved and used with all the 
care advised for Paris Green. 

**New and Rare Plants,?»—The Parsons Sons 
Co., Flushing, (L. I.) N. Y., issue a special catalogue 
with this title, and the contents certainly warrant it. 
We doubt if any establishment in Europe can show such 
a list of rare Japanese and other trees, shrubs, climbers, 
etc., both evergreen, and deciduous; several Horse Chest- 
nuts, Maples, Oaks, Hydrangeas, Ashes, Magnolias, and 
others, quite new to cultivation, help make up a cat- 
alogue full of interest to every lover of choice plants. 

Tying Material—Raffia.—For a long time Bass 
or Bast bark, was the universal tying material with gar- 
deners and nurserymen. Large quantities of this are im- 
ported in the form of Russia or Archangel mats, which 
are used for packing furniture or similar articles, and are 
pulled apart by gardeners and others for the strands of 
which they are woven. Several years ago war shut off 
the importations of mats, and our nurserymen learned 
that they could prepare a better material from our native 
Linden or Bass-wood Tree. Cuba Bass, the inner bark 
of a tree of the Mallow Family, was introduced into Eng- 
land and to this country as a substitute for the Russian, 
and while it is very strong, it lacks the pliancy needed 
for most purposes. Lately there has been introduced 
from the East Indies, a material that appears to have all 
the good qualities of Bass without the faults of its substi- 
tutes. This is offered in our advertising columns as 
‘* Raffia,” or “ Raffia Fibre.” It isin lengths of about 5 
feet, and is about half an inch wide, but tapering gradu- 
ally atone end. We take this to be derived from the 
stem of a species of Cyperus closely related to the Papy- 
rus plant, and the same material as that from which the 
much esteemed India mats are made. The Raffia splits 
into the smallest fibres; it unites great strength with a 
silky softness and pliability, and for budding seems to be 
a most perfect tying material. How it will work in the 
rapid wholesale operations of the professional peach- 
budders, can only be told by experience. 

Dentaphone and Audiphone, are names of 
new devices for utilizing the well-known fact that the 
bones, etc., of the head, can convey vibrations to the 
auditory nerve, and produce the sense of hearing. To 
many totally deaf persons these affairs are a new revela- 
tion, while those partially deaf often find great assistance 
from them. But those persons, in whom essential por- 
tions of the ear have been destroyed, or in whom they have 
been lacking from birth, are beyond the aid of these or 
any other appliances whatever. 





The American Veterinary College.—The 
commencement of this excellent institution was held on 
February 27th last, in the presence of an audience noted 
for the large number of prominent scientists, merchants, 
and others. The graduates were 18, and represented six 
different States, with one from Bermuda. The custom- 
ary addresses were made and prizes distributed. The 
occasion must have been a gratifying one to the officers 
and faculty of the College, and especially so to Dr. A. 
Liautard, its President,whose efforts in behalf of veterin- 
ary science, continued in spite of all obstacles, are now 
meeting deserved success. Young men whocontemplate 
entering the medical profession will do well to consider 
if Veterinary Surgery does not present quite as useful a 
career as any other, and one more likely to be profitable. 
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‘¢The Botanical Gazette.» — This journal 
commenced its 5th volume with the present year. From 
small beginnings it has gone on improving and is now 
just such a medium as working botanists need for com- 
municating with one another and with the world in 
general. The Messrs. Coulter deserve much credit for 
their efforts, and all botanists should aid them in what 
always must be 2 labor of love, by sending the price of 
subscription ($1) tod. M. Coulter, Crawfordsville, Ind. 





Michigan Pomological Society.—The Report 
of the Secretary of this flourishing Society for 1879 
comes to us full of valuable information ; and especially 
rick in its ‘‘ Portfolio’ items, which the Secretary, Mr. 
©. W. Garfield, has selected with great care. Michigan is 
« good fruit State, and its Pomological Society is doing 
good work. as shown by the high character of its reports. 





Butter Coloring is so generally used in winter, 
that it becomes a matter of importance to have one that, 
while it gives a satisfactory color, shall be free from all 
unpleasant odor and taste, and especially from anything 
unwholesome. Abundant testimony is given that the 
Perfected Butter Color of Wells, Richardson & Co. meets 
these requirements, not only by American dairymen, but 
in England and other parts of Europe it has met with 
great success and approbation. 

The Robbins Family Washer.—We gave 
last year our opinion in fall as to this Washer and the 
principle upon which it works, which could not have been 
seen by our newer readers, and those sending us numer- 
ous letters of inquiry. We can not find time to write to 
each one of these in detail, and we must make this gen- 
eral reply serve for many. The Washer acts upon the 
principle of the ‘‘ bucking tub,” so generally in use in 
bleacheries, etc., where immense quantities of fabric are 
to be cleansed, and causes a continuous stream of boiling 
suds to fall upon, and pass through, the clothes. If the 
suds isclean it will make clean clothes. If already 
charged with the soiling material from very dirty clothes, 
it will not make but slightly soiled ones cleaner. Used 
with common sense and judgment, it can be a great help 
in washing. Left to those who have neither sense nor 
judgment, and who have a natural prejudice against what- 
ever is different from that to which they have heretofore 
been used, such people will contrive to make it a failure. 





Braining, and the Reasons Why.—Some- 
times a catalogue or price-list is much more than it pre- 
tends to be. An instance of this is presented in a price- 
list of only four pages, by Wm. M. Bell, Smyrna, Del. 
The description of the tiles made and the prices at which 
they are sold occupy but a small space, while the rest is 
occupied by a condensed, well put treatise showing why 
people should drain, and telling how it should be done— 
whether toincrease the crops of the farm or to promote 
the health of the family of the farmer. 





A New Work on Peach Culture.—Mr. John 
Ratiter,a skilled Nurseryman and Fruit Grower, of West 
Chester, Pa.. has just published a small work on the 
Culture and Discases of the Peach. The Author claims 
that peaches may be successfully and profitably grown, 
outside of the few localities heretofore regarded as es- 
pecially ‘“‘ Peach Districts," and that the failures from 
“ Yellows,’ and other diseases, are due to bad culture, 
or rather want of culture. He gives in a plain and 
unassuming style, the methods that he has found so suc- 
cessful himself, that he commends them to others. We 
trust that the work may be the means of greatly extend 
ing the culture of this favorite fruit. 

*¢Forty Years? Experience in Pear Grow- 
ing,*? by William Parry, of Cinnaminson, N.J., is the 
titie of a pamphlet of 20 pages, mainly filled by an address 
given by Mr. Parry, before the N. J. Horticultural So- 
ciety. Much space is given to the Kieffer, and other new 
pears that are regarded as hybrids, between the Chinese 
Sand Pear, and our cultivated varieties, and of which Mr. 
Parry has strong hopes. The Author presents an ex- 
cellent portrait of himself with the work, which will 
cause people to think that he must have begun pear cul- 
ture at a very early age, in order to have gained 40 years 
of experience. 

A Slight Omission, but an important one. 
Some one writes to inquire if a certain paper has stopped, 
as he can get no answer to the letters he has written to 
the office. If the letters sent to the other paper were 
like the one to us, it would be rather difficult for him to 
get an answer, as he gives neither town, city, or State. 

Just How.—A correspondent wishes to know if we 
can not give an article that will tell him ‘‘just how’ to 
prune his grape-vine. Wecould not do this withcut an 
exact diagram of the vine as it now is, and such dirce- 
tions for pruning this would be of no use as a guide for 
any other vine or for the same vine next year. The 
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growth of the vine is according to a few simple laws, 
and one to prune a vine properly, must, in the first place, 
have a definite idea of what he wants to do With it; then 
keeping in mind the manner in which he can do it in ac- 
cordance with the laws governing the growth. There is 
no way of removing the necessity for thinking. 

‘The American Entomologist,2»—When 
Prof. C. V. Riley, nine years ago, found it necessary to 
sugpend for awhile the publication of this Journa!, the 
fact was regretted by all interested in Entomology, 
whether in its scientific aspects or in its relation to Agri- 
culture and Horticulture. That its publication, after an 
unexpectedly longinterim, has been resumed, will equal- 
ly interest the same persons we may feel sure, but the 
appearance of the Journal should be welcomed by that 
large number who, during its suspension, have become 
interested in Entomology asa science oras an important 
part of a cultivator’s knowledge. The Journal re-appears 
with its former mechanical form. Its editorial force has 
been strengthened by the addition of Mr. A. 8, Fuller, 
who brings valuable aid to Prof. Riley. The Journal 
promises to be, as it formerly was, not merely the organ 
of scientific entomologists, but one which the fruit- 
grower and cultivator generally can not well do with- 
out. The same prominence, as before, is given to the 
practical aspect of the science, and the Journal is one 
worthy of abundant support. This time the Journal is 
published in N. Y. City by the “Hub Publishing Com- 
pany,” No. 323 Pearl St., to whom subscriptions ($2.00 per 
annum) may be sent. 

Peanuts in California, are chiefly grown in 
eleven counties. The total number of acres is 436, with 
a yield of a trifle over a thousand pounds per acre. 





Weaning Calves, —“L. E. B.” The method of 
weaning calves by means of an artificial teat in the bot- 
tom of a pail,is very simple. All that is needed is to 
make a mold of elder wood, and cover it with soft leather 
or rubber tubing, and fasten this to the bottom of a pail. 
A sufficient opening must be made in the bottom of the 
tube to let in the milk, when the calf sucks the upper part. 

Farm Wages.—The official reports show that with 
few exceptions the price paid for farm labor in the various 
States of the Union was 3 to 15 per cent lower during 
1879 than the previous year. In New England, for 
example, the average rate was $20.31 against $22.60 for 
1878. The decline in the cost of living has been in about 
the same ratio. In Minnesota, California, and other 
States and Territories in’ the Northwest, wages have been 
an exception to the rule throughout the East. As the 
wages have increased in the Pacific States, so has the 
cost of living in a much greater ratio. The English 
agricultural laborer receives on an average $15.60 per 
month and that without board and lodging. In Ireland, 
Italy, Spain, and France, it is 5 to 12 per cent less than in 
England. In view of this the American farm laborer 
getting $!' and board for eight months, and in many 
cases for the whole year, is doing well. 





A Modern State Fair: Graphic Descrip- 
tion.—Gov. Furnas, of Nebraska, must have been 
traveling eastward, for it seems hardly credible that his 
graphic picture, and unfortunately a too true one of some 
cases, could have been inspired by anything that would 
be allowed by the good people of Nebraska....‘* Bands 


of Music, Dance Halls, Horse-races, Mule-races, Slow- . 


races, Foot-races, Sack-races, Balloon Ascensions, 
Greased Pigs, Greased Poles, Wheels of Fortune, Rock- 
ing Swings, Tight-rope Performances, Female Pedestri- 
ans, all manner of Venders, from the Peanut Stands, ad 
infinitum, together with numberless nameless incidents, 
et hoe genus omne—all securing a crowd, good times, 
Jarge gate receipts, and enabling the Boar to ‘ pay out.’ ” 





Carp Culture in California.—A correspondent 
of the“ Pacific Rural Press,”’ gives his experience in the 
culture of the carp, which, to say the least, is very satis- 
factory to him, and enconraging to all who may desire 
to grow this kind of food. In January, 1876, he bought 
six carp, one of which soon died. The first year he raised 
2,044, and in 187%, 2,672, from the same five fish. In 1878, 
he disposed of two of the old fish and reared 4,000 from 
the remaining three. The crop for 1879 has not yet been 
put into figures. The four fish ponds cost $50 each ; first 
cost of fish $30; food $10; total, $240. He has sold $415 
worth of fish, and has from 6,000 to 8,000 carp in his 
ponds, besides his family has been eating carp for the 
past 18 months. The ground devoted to this industry, 
that is, the area covered by the ponds, etc., is about a 
half acre; and it is to be remembered that it was wet, 
waste,and otherwise comparatively worthless land at that. 





Peaches for New England.—We are glad to 
hear of the planting of peach orchards in places where 
their culture was long ago abandoned; in Eastern New 
York and Northern New Jersey peach culture has 
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taken a new start, and recently several inquiries come 
from New England. One obstacle to peach culture is the 
common notion that a peach tree should last an ordinary 
life time. In some peach districts they are content if 
they get two good crops in five years, Trees are excced- 
ingly cheap, and when one planting shows signs of fail- 
ing, set out another. Our New England correspondent 
asks for a list of about six varieties suited for market for 
Eastern Massachusetts. As to varicties nearly every 
place has one or more local varieties that succeed better 
than almost any others. For early varieties, Hale's 
Early, in many places rots so badly just at ripening, as to 
be useless. Waterloo, Amsden, and a number of other 
new very early kinds are offered, and seem worthy of 
trial. One planting for market should look into the 
merits of these. For six established varieties: Early 
York, Crawford’s Early, Cooledge’s Favorite, Old Mixon 
Freestone, Crawford’s Late, Ward’s Late Free; also 
Morris’ White. 


Sale of Stock by Weight.—Dr. J. B. Lawes, in 
a recent number of the “Mark Lane Express” stands up 
strongly in favor of using the scales in all sales of live 
stock. There is enough uncertainty in the farmer's occu- 
pation which cannot be avoided; but the guess-work 
and the great amount of time spent in making rough 
estimates, should be superseded by the quick and satis- 
factory method of actual weighing. 





Experience with Canada Thistles, — F. 
Bacon writes from Lake Co., Ill, essentially as follows: 
** Eleven years ago I bought my present farm, and upon 
it was a patch of Canada Thistles covering about 1% 
acre of land, bordering on a slough. It was so boggy 
and rough that it was impossible to mow them, even 
with a scythe, so they had yearly to be cut with hoe or 
spade, making the job an expensive one. Having the 
slough first well drained, I plowed the piece—through 
the summer of 1878—plowed, harrowed, or cultivated, 
every time a green plant appeared. On the first part of 
Sept. I gave the field a thorough plowing, harrowing, and 
rolling, and sowed broadcast, by hand, 23¢ bushels of 
winter wheat. Having just threshed, I give the result, 
which was 81 bushels machine measure, weighing 66 Ibs. 
to the bushel. I had one load of rakings that was thresh- 
ed with spring wheat, that I have no donbt would have 
made 5 to8 bushels more. Every part of it was lodged, 
and consequently there was a great deal left on the 
ground. Ihave no doubt that there were 100 bushels grown 
on the ground, and not a thistle has been seen since." 
But was this really the ‘‘Canada Thistle?’’ The ease 
with which it was subdued inakes us suspect that it may 
have been some other thistle. 

Shrinkage in Hogs.—A western farmer, to de- 
termine the amount of loss of weight in killing and 
dressing hogs, selected twenty hogs that had been fed in 
the average way, on corn, etc., and weighing about 150 
pounds. The shrinkage in this experiment was a trifle 
over one-seventh of the live weight. The loss from the 
flow of blood in ‘‘sticking’’ was determined in two 
cases, namely, 8and 7} pounds. But the breed has much 
to do with all this, and such statistics, to be of value, 
should state the breed of the animals. 





A Wood Shed is a necessary part of every econom- 
ical farmer’s home. It does not cost much in its con- 
struction ; is a great convenience in keeping the wood 
dry, and furnishes a shelter in which much, if not all the 
work, of preparing the wood for the stove can be done in 
stormy weather in winter and the rainy days of summer. 





Cure for Cribber.—‘H. J. S.,” Fisher's Ferry, 
Pa. The most effective remedy for a cribber, 18 to cause 
the horse to wear the cribbing muzzle, described in the 
American Agriculturist for July, 1875. This does not pre- 
vent eating or drinking, but the horse cannot take held 
of his crib, or a post, with his teeth. 





North Carolina.—We have on a former occasion 
commended the enterprise of Mr. Geo. Allen, Seedsmaa, 
of Newbern, in distributing the American Agriculturist, 
and in otherwise aiding the farmers of his State. He now 
publishes a bulletin, in which he gives “ Fifteen Reasons 
for Emigrating to North Carolina,” and other usefal items. 





To Raise a Roof.—“R. M. C.,” Washington, Pa. 
It is an easy matter to raise the roof of a building so as 
to build an extra wall under it. Loosen the plates from 
the wall and raise the roof, one corner at a time, resting 
the roof on timbers placed across the corners of the 
building. As the roof is raised build up the wall, and as 
this is done, raise the roof. If the building is a frame 
one, the roof must be raised the intended hight first, 
resting on blocks placed on the floor under it; and the 
studding spliced and mortiged into the plate. The rais- 
ing may be done by levers, a little at a time, or by jack- 
screws, But it should be secured as it is carried up, so 
that it cannot go over sidewise. 























WILBER’S DIRECT DRAFT 


EUREKA MOWER 


Is the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and 
Lightest Draft Mower in the World. 


§ It lessens the expense of gathering the Hay Crop fully 


twenty-five percent. Address 
EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 
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Union Railway Horse Power. 


THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 
These Powers are 
GUARANTEED 
to praeeee more Power 
wit 


LESS ELEVATION 
than any other Railway 
Power: Send tor war 
tive catalogue. WM. L. 
—"e = = BOYER & BRO., 2.101 Ger- 

rear mantown Ave., Phila. Pa. 


Also, mannfacturers of the PREMIUM FaRrM GRIST MILL. 
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CORN, BONE, COFFEE, CIDER, 
DRUG, FAN, SUGAR, WHEAT, 
A. B. COHU, 197 Water St., N. Y. 


\ cans nee siti 
SILIGDS . s.com.errecn nt 
Farmers Book a.m contract, x x 

—Every Description. 
PLOWS _A. B. COHU, _ 
197 Water Street, N. Y. 
HARROWS. A. B. COHU, 
WHEELBARROWS. 197 Water Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE FIBRE C0. 











—Pure Raw Bone. 
A.B. COHU, .- 
« 197 Water Street, N.Y. 
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FLAX & HEMP RESTORED TO AMERICA! 
Great Impediment Removed from Flax and Hemp in the 
United States, by the Machine of the American Vegetable 
Fibre Co. Each of the Awards above named was accom- 
panied by the warmest approval of the Judges examining 
the Invention. The speed of its action, and the complete- 
ness of its work, surprises all witnesses. The dependence 
on coarse hand labor, which destroyed our trade for nearly 
50 years, is now removed by the substitution of this most 
ingenious Machine, which will fill the dreary gap between 
the cultivation and manufacture of these and similar Fibres, 
and thus restore to us the lon I 
trated Pamphlets, giving full particulars, sent by mail on 
application to American Vegetable Fibre Co. 
JOS. F. DUNTON, Manager, 
213 South Front St., Phila., Pa. 





DIRECTIONS FOR 





Powell’s Iron Fence Posts 


For Barb Wire, Iron, or Gas Pipe Fencing. 


Cheap, Strong, and Durable. No Digging Required. 
SETTING POSTS. 


First drive post with wrought iron guide in place, then drive cross-pieces through guide, which renders it 
more immovable than any other post, in the setting of which the ground must be displaced. 


We make Line Posts, also End and Corner Posts, either painted 
or galvanized, and Wire Strainers of an Improved Pattern. 


ABRAM G. POWELL & CO., 
829 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Solves the FENCE Problem by meeting all the requisites of 
THE PERFECT FARM FENCE. 


Every Land Owner 
should not fail to examine 
the merits of this fence. It 
is cheaper than all others. 





To All Inquirers. 
It is an impassable barrier. 
yet harmless. Prohibits tres- 
passing. It can be put up by 





Easiest handled, and in fact 


any one, and is compactly put 
up for transportation. In 





just what the people of the 


fact, it is the only fence dog 





treeless States have needed 


= 


and wolf proof. 





1 


for y@rs. 


Cheaper than Wooden Fences. Imperishable when once in place. Indestructible by or 


Elements. Waste no soil by SHADE. Has no 
ef the Crops. i se 
pairs. Accumulates no snow-drifts. 


Weedy Fence Borders. 


A Protection at all seasons. It is easy of Construction. It needs no re- 


Shelters no Enemies 


A STEEL THORN HEDGE. 


Impassable Barrier. 


Prohibits all Trespassing. It can not be destroyed by fire. 


wind, or flood. 

100,000 miles of Barb Fence have been erected in 1876, 1877, 1878. Agricultur- 
ists, Herdsmen, Sheep Husbandmen, Ranchmen, Vineyard Proprictors, 
Orchardists, Nurserymen, Railroad Companies, Road Proprietors, 
and all owners and occupants of soil and areas to be protected. 


Manufactured by Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., 
WORCESTER, MASS., and 21 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
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Tepon 


| men who have the machine. 


Light, Simple, 


lost “Golden Fleece.” Illus- | 


CHICAGO SCREW PULVERIZER, 
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Does Pulverization pay ? 
ABILENE, Kansas, Nov. 1), 1379. 
I seeded 8,400 acres of wheat with these machines....The 
|; stand of wheat is now the best_I have ever seen on new 
z 


WEYMESS, Trustee. 

A as DANVILLE, ILL., Dec. 4, 1376. 
rhis year I harvested, on 190 acres, 6,100 bushels of wheat. 
In =| opinion the Screw Pulverizer increased the crop 
over what I could have got by any other method. 

D. G. Moore. 
Send for pamphlet with cuts, and over sixty letters from 

Address, 


land. 


Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 


34 METROPOLITAN BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 





La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 
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Being jointed in the renter, is adapted to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better In one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


Albany, N. Y., for the United States, 
By Everett & Sma.L, Boston, Mass., for the N. Eh. States, 


and by Budlong & Co., Aurora, IIL, for IIL, ‘Towa, Wis., 


Minn., Neb., Kan., and Mo. 





| STHAM ENGINES, 





OF MERIT 
AT 
CENTENNIAL. 
Send for Catz'og0, 
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AND 


HIGHEST AWARD (EN 

















A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa, 
Cheapest and best for all pur- 
poses—simple, strong, and du- 
rable. Also Horse Powe = 
ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILis, Grins, Presses (AS 
AND MACHINERY gener- 3 
ally. Inquiries promptly 
auswered. : 
VerticalEngines, with or without 
wheels, very convente ¢ 
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DR 

Works, Ae 
York, Pa. a 
Lightest draft, _ 
most durable, = | 
simplest, most © a 
economical s 


and perfect in 
use. Wastes no 
grain, cleans it 
Seady for market 


THE 


AND f 
HIGHEST PRIZE \ # SILVER MEDAL 
AWARCED ’ a 
SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Addrese A.B. Farquhar, York, Pe 
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IN PRESS. 
New and Revised Edition. 


The Best Book ou Dogs Ever Published, 
A SUPERB VOLUME. 
THE IOGe 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, and 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health 
and Disease, comprising all the essential parts of the 
two Standard Works on the Dog by 
STONEHENGE. 

Thereby furnishing what now costs $11.25 for $2.00. 


It describes the best Game and HUNTING GROUNDS IN 
AMERICA. 

Gives names of the Prize Winners in past Dog Shows. 

Contains OVER ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS,embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents. 

Making together, WITH CHAPTERS BY AMERICAN 
WRITERS, the MOST COMPLETE DOG BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

12mo. Tinted Paper. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New YORE. 








IN PRESS. 


A Valuable and Timely Work. 


American Grape Growing and 
Wine Making. 


BY PROF. GEO. HUSMANN, 
OF THE MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


The work is in three divisions, or Parts. The First Part is 
devoted to a description of varieties, and includes all the 
valuable recent additions to the tist; it describes methods 
of culture that the author finds most successful, as well 
as treating upon the insect and other enemies, and showing 
how to combat or avoid them. Part Second gives the ex- 
perience of others in the grape-growing localities in the 
different sections of the country, including Texas and Cali- 
fornia, with other matters of interest. Part Third is de- 
voted to wine making; not an elaborate treatise, but gives 
such practical directions as will allow any intelligent 
grape-grower to convert his fruit into wine. The work is 
illustrated with explanatory engravings, and comes as & most 
timely and acceptable aid to the growers of native grapes. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New Yor. 
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~ CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 


PERU VIAN 
Guano 








EXCLUSIVELY, 
{70 Front Street, 
New York. 
imported direct from Peru by the undersigned, is the 


LEADING FERTILIZER 


throughout the world,and includes a cheap grade forCoTron. 
it contains ail the elements of Plant-food in the most 


CONCENTRATED, BEST AND OHEAPEST 


condition, and is adapted to any 


SOIL, CROP, and CLIMATE. 

Price Lists and descriptive Pamphlets as to its qualities : 
Brands under which it is sold, and brief directions for its 
use, will be sent gratis on application to 

HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents for the Consignees of the Government of Peru, 
No, 63 Pine St., New York. 

N. B.—The_Bags of all we ‘aned the firm name of 

HOBSON, “HURTADO & CC 


METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Farm Implements 
and Fertilizers. 
No. 1 Peruvian Guano 
Standard. No. 1 Peruvian, Lobos 
brand.—Russel_Coe’s Super- 
phosphate of Lime. 
Jom plete Manures, 
Metropolitan PFertili mer, 
Pure Ground Bon 
Sold at lowest trade price, by Sheton 
or cargo. Send for 1880 "Pamphlet. 
H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


(PERETTI 
A TRIED AND EXCELLENT SUPERPHOSPHATE 
FOR 


$25 per Ton. 


ANALYSIS GUARANTEED AS PRINTED 
ON EVERY BAG. 
One Dealer wanted in every town, to whom ene ter- 
ritory will be given. Manufactured and for sale 
BAUGH & SONS, 20 8. Delaware Ave., Philsdelphia, Pa. 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer containing all the soil elements 
found in each crop. Analysis will prove that they cone 
tain a larger percentage of plaut-food e ements 
than we claim for them by the labels placed on each 

i Six years’ experience has conclusively established the 
above fact. Send for circular. A few good agents wanted. 


MATFIELD | FERTILIZER CO., 
13 Doane St., Boston, Mass 


SALT IS NECESSARY FOR LAND. 


A large stock of of Agiculars & Salt ie kept on hand. Also 
Salt for stock. RRIS Wholesale Salt 
and Fish Dealers, BB and 185 W wh Ba St., | & A 


-) JAM « 




















CUPTAGE CULUKS 


25 Shades ready for shades ready for Brush. 
The Best MIXED PAINTS in Market. 
Also Barn, Bridge, and Fence Paints. 
Send for circular. 
CHICAGO WHITE LEAD & OIL CO., 
Cor. Green and Fulton Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


E. W. BLATCHFORD Pres, C. F. GATES, Treas. 
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Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


Having been appointed General Selling Agents of the 
Pacific Guano Company, whose works are at Wood’s Holl, 
Massachusetts, and Charleston, South Carolina, we are now 
srepared to offer for sale this celebrated brand of Fertilizer. 
Made from pure hot-air dried phesthena rock, brought 
direct from thie Company’s mines at Chisolm’s Island, it is 
rich in Bone Phosphate of Lime, finely ground (a lar; ~ 
proportion ot which is imme mean soluble), Ammo: 
and Potash, besid:s other ingredients valuable for plant: 
tood, Although previously known principally in the 
Southern States, where the sales have steadily increased 
during the past twelve years from 745 tons to upwards of 


40,000 Tons in a Single Season, 


the successful results of its use in New York, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont have fully justified us in offering the 
increased production of the Company’s works at Wood's 
Holl to the Farmers of New Eng land, tor corn, wheat, 
grain, grass, and all garden vegetable es and flowers 

We call attention to our pamphlets, showing the special 
analysis and directions for growing Sugar ‘Beets selected 
from tests made expressly for the Pacific Guano Company 
% the most celebrated chemists in this country and Rerope, 

For sale by our agents throughout the United States, and 

full particulars given by 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PATENTS: 


TRACY, DYER, & WILBER, 
Euclid Avenue Block, = «+ oc Cleveland, 0. 
519 Seventh St.. «© «© « Waskington, D.C. 

Send for 140 page book, “ All about Patents.” 


Owing to the Fallure of the Musle 
Germany, we 
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Paganini Violins. 

Celebrated for ins tone and finish. Italian 1 strings. p.cbong 
pegs, inlaid pearl ky ~ ece, fine long bow wi 
silvered frog, in violin box. Book o: Instractiony with 558 
+ eces choice music, including all the music from Pinafor ree 

y express for $3.50. Instruments of this o—Z are often 
sold as high as $10. Satisfaction teed, or money re- 
funded. is chance to get a fine instrument "or so small a 
sum is a — es a , aay: order at once, and 








G. Het BATES 2 & COul Importer s, Boston, Mass. 
THIS NEW. 
ELASTIC TRUSS 






Has a Pad di ay tere all others, te 
wi fA. Ball 

ee garctane, il ia inns pal 

a the body, while o. ta the the 


a $n 
lay and night, onhont re cer- 
= It is easy, durable and’ cheap. Sent ¢ mail. ee Girculers 


Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill., 


The Maryland Farmer, 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to Agriculture, Horticul- 
ture and Rural Economy. The oldest ee Journal 
= —_-< Terms $1.00 per — in advance. Published 
, Ezra WHITMAN, 141 tt Street, Baltimore, Md. 

e Maryland Farmer has a a circulation and will be 
read by more Farmers, Planters, — 8, Mechanics, can 
others interested in culture, than any other paper 
which circulates in the Middle < or ‘Qouthern States, and 
therefore is the best medium for advertisers who desire to 
extend their sales in this territory. 


A Map book of 200 
8 rea matter 
age aa 
Stock Breed- 
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UporEe AND THE — LAND—1880. 
The best Excursions ever planned. Send for Pam- 
phiet. E. TOURJ. Music Hall, Boston. 















Stockbridge Manures. 


ANIMAL MEAL. 


Bowker's Phosphates. 


LAWN DRESSING. 


NEW PAMPHLETS AND CIRCULARS JUST OUT-MAILED FREE. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER 





j $ Chachem © St.. te Bogen, | Mass. 
CcO., 1 tae St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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LLOTTS The Favorite pr By 404, 332, 
‘PENS. 


351, 170, and his other styles. 
Sold throughout the World, 
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cOMBIN ATION FORCE PUMP. 





LEWIS’ ct 











~~ 








aN SECTOR eli 


SHOWING THE THREE MACHINES, 

‘his combination makes three complete machines (see 
cut). Pump will throw a good sized stream 5) to 60 feet 
_ Has three ft. of hose attached. Is converted into an In- 

jector, Insect, or Potato-Bug Exterminator in a minute. 
100,000 sold in five months. You get three machines, 
worth at least $10.00, for $5.00 for brass, and $6.00 for 
nickel-plated, or half-price of any other first- class pump 





alone. It is the most powerful and easiest working pump 
in the market. An ever-ready household fire engine. They sell at sight. Agents wanted everywhere. We will send 
sample. Express paid to any express ation in the U.S. or Ca. tor 30c. in addition to cost of ump. Wi eight 4% Ibs., 
Length 32 in. Our Agents are making $10.00 to $20.00 per day. We send the proof. Send tor descriptive circular, 
testimonials, and terms to agents. We furnis i “tile Exterminator alone. Sample machine, post-paid, $1.25 for zine 


One- half pound Paris Green will give an acre three separate dressings. 


P. Cc. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 


Maynard’s Rifles and Shot-Guns. 


tubes, or $!.75 in brass. 















8 eremen ent = ay, oe 
Walnut Hill, — eens of the 
200 yards, without cleaning, 
Jewell, 300 yards, off-hand, 


than any other rifle in t 
assachuset - 





Our New Off-Hand Rifle. 


For aontings aon at practice, at all Pag og the * MAYNARD” more completely supplies the wants of hunters and 
he world, as many barrels can be used on one stock; and for ACCURACY, 
BILITY, and SAFETY, is not excelled. 

Rifle Association : 
L. L. Hubbard, Executive O 
3; O. M. Sewell, 300 yards, Of-hi and, 555555: 


The following are some of the scores recently made at 
J.N. Frye, President, in All-Comers’ Match, 15 shots, 
cer, 200 yards, off-hand d, 4555555555—49 ; ; 0. 
5—35. For illustrated price list, address 





Is A DOUBLE-ACTING, NON-FREEZING 


FORCE-PUMP. 


Will draw water from 1 to 100 feet, 

with one-man power, and also force 

water to any required distance. 
Prices, complete, 


$15 to $75. 
RUBBER HOSE, 


For Garden Purposes, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices. 


Wakefield, Perfection, and Peerless 


EARTH CLOSETS 


Are the Best. Prices, $6.50 to $40. 
Address 


HENRY H. B BLOOMFIELD, 


34 DEY STREET, N. Y. 


PENSIONS 


From the date of a soldier’s discharge can be procured, 
provided application therefor is filed at the proper depart- 
ment prior to July 1, 1880.. MILO B. STEVENS & CO. 
make this business a specialty, and with sixteen years‘ ex 
perience are generally successful. Try them. Address 


Milo B. Stevens & Co., 


CLEVELAND, 0., 
OR 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHORTHAND w&) WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


h’ stents hy. easiest 
and best out, for Ministeat (24 Children, Schools, and 
Reporters. illustrated Circulars, with ba ae and testi- 
monials from those = the svete Sree. (7 Send 
address on postal to .& E.G SMITH. Amberst, Mass, 














How t set d Revolver, 


The largest and costliest Catalogue of Revolvers, 
&c., in the world, containing exact pictures of 
nearly every Revolver in existence; a valuable book 
of reference in itself. Sent free to any address. 

ag~ 36. $2 calibre Revolvers reduced to $2.75. Colt 
Sevarem, $2.50. BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER KNOWN. 


Catalogue explains how one man in 
every Town inthe United States can 
get a $6 Rev olv er free. Address the 
ESSEX REPEATING ARMS CoO., 
= Washington St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


MASSACHUSETTS ARMS wetness, eee Falls, mines. 


















The Best Double- 
Barreled Shot- Gun 
he worl 
5 money. ware 
Prantea genuine 
etwist,with flask, 
Belt ene OF we x UN Caps and Wa 
Punch. Also oan celebrated Kentucky Rifle 
for $12, warranted or no sale. Send for Il 
lustrated Some and Price Lists to 
James wn & Son, page Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Wood St., 
EsTABLISHED, 1948, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and heading 
bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity _of cisterns, cor¢ 
Standard Book throughout 





wood tables, interest, etc. 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 





Are You Going to New York? Then Stop at the 


HYGIENIC & TURKISH BATH HOTEL, 


13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 

This well-known_house is convenient of sevess from all 
parts of the city. The table is supplied with the best kinds 
of food, healthiully prepared. The house is noted for its 
pleasant parlors, and the cheerful, home-like feeling that pre- 
vails. It has just been refitted, and the prices are moderate. 
Connected with the house are Turkish Bathe, ete., ete. 





Send for circular. M. L. HOLBROOK, Proprietor. 
LIVE OLD A 
HOUSEHOLD ARTIOLES, 
sell in every family. Sole 
AGENTS 2 ca given for full term of patent. 
Profits from 100 to 300 an cent. Live 
men are making $5 to $10 per day. 


Address, with stamp, for circulars, 


WANTED. Tron LIVINGSTO ) Aa Pa. 
MPLOYMENT —224h 22 7 Traveling 


Also SALARY per month. ENSES 
advanced. WAGES ae go Pens 
& Co. 306 George St. Cincinnati. hg 








SCROLL-SAW DESIGNS. 


Send for New Catalogue. L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Conn. 





AGENTS WANTED For the handsomest and 
Ever furnished Agents. 
Extra Terms and 


CASH PREMIUMS 


CHEAPEST BIBLE 


Forsnre & McMAEIN, 
Cincinnati, O. 





for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
of two 3 cent YF R E 
Wholesale Botanic Drucgist, 215 Market S 


, &¢., will be mailed on receipt 
ac a by ¥riting to C. FE. HIRES, 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN | AGRIC OLT ORIST. 


| 
| 
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[APRIL, 


| A MUSIGAL LIBRARY! 


DITSON & CO. from time to time, gather together 
their best, choicest, most successful and popul: wr pieces of 
sheet music, and bind them in handsome volumes of from 
200 to 250 pages, Sheet Music size. There are now 82 books. 
ofthe series. Collectively, they contain nearly all the rea) 
ly good sheet music ever publish 1ed. Separately considered, 
each book is independent of the other, and holds the best 
songs or pieces of its kind, The very moderate cost com 
mends them, 


Price in Boards $2.00 ; 





Cloth $2.50; Gilt $3.00. 


The following are the VOCAL books only. 


Sunshine of Song. 68 popular Songs. 
World of Song. 9% Songs. Great variety. 
Gems of English Song. ‘79 Songs. New book. 
Household Melodies. 2vols. 147 Songs. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. 100 famous airs. 
Silver Chord. 160 Songs. 
Gems of German Song. 
nd Scottish ‘‘ 
Sacred ws 
Shower of Pearls. 62 capital Duets. 
Wreath of Gems. 9% Songs, quite varied. 
Silver Wreath. 60 Songs, Duets and Trios. 
Operatic Pearls. $2 Favorite Opera Songs. 
Musical Treasure. Vocal and Instrumenta!. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for above prices, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 
843 B’dway, New York. 1228 Chestnut St., Philadel. 


100 German Gems 
160 Scottish ‘ 


$6 110 of the best. 





ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BO 


FARMING FORPROFIT 


TELLS HOW TO 
Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best Manner; 
— Feed and Care for Stock; Grow Fruit; 
Farm ‘Business; Make Happy Homes, and 
How to Make Money on the Farm, 
Every Farmer should have a copy. 860 Pages. 
ee Tilustrations, Send forcirculars t 
- C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pe 


AGENTS WANTE illustrated an 


n y complete and authentic history of the great tour of 


GRANT AROUND WORLD 


It describes Royal Palaces, Rare Curiosities, Wealth and 
Wonders of the Indies, China, Japan, ete. A million people 
want it. This is the best chance of your life to make money 

Beware of “catch-penny” imitations. Send for circulars 
and extra terms to Agents. Address, 


National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OW TO BE 





for the richl 





For Business Men, Farmers, Me- 
chanics, Workingmen, Tha org 
Owners, Tenants, everybody, 


H 
YOUR OWN ow business. Selling fast. I 
ng tas LOW 
LAWYER price, Great success. ‘One A ent 


sold 500 in one town, another 152 in 86 days, another 75 in 15 
ds ty 8, another 11in one day, another 10in a few hours, Every- 
boa ay wants it. Saves ten times its cost. No other like {f. 
AGENTS. WANTED. Send for circulars and terms 
ZIE . LER & CO. Fniadeiphia, Pa., St. Louis. Mo., 
Cineinneti, 0 -, Or, Chicago, Ill. 


DRY GOODS 


By Mail or Express. 





Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


450 to 466 Washington St., 


AND 
14 to 38 Avon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


The Largest and Oldest Dry-Goods Honse 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 





Send at once for our NEW CATALOGUE. 
Complete in every Detail of Description and 
Price. 


save you money. 


It will cost you nothing and may 


















aay Semone 
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Galvanized Wire Nettings 


CHEAP, NEAT, DURABLE. 






For Garden and Ornamental Fencing, Poultry Runs, Fish- 
ing Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and Trainer for Grape 
an8 Floral Vines. ; 


Plans for Poultry Houses and. how to arrange Runs, 
furnished upon application. 

Orders or letters of inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
Write for Prices. Address BROCKNER & EVANS, 

Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay Bands, Importers 


of Galvanized Wire a, and Sheep Fencing, Dealers 


in Patent Steel Barb Fence Wire. 
ga” Mention paper. 422 West St., N. Y. City. 


BROWN 
LEGHORNS 


EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Light Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 for 
13, or $2.00 for 2 doz., carefully packed at express. 
Extra fine stock. Care and expense not spared to get the 
best Striins. (@" A few COCKERELS of each to 
spare. F. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


EGGS. EG66S8.—EG6s, 


For Hatching. 10 varieties of choicest Fowls and Ducks. 
“Low Prices and Best of Stock,” my motto. Send stamp 
for Spring Circulars, with caretul illustrations of all my 
stock. Address, A. M. CAREY, Selinsgrove, Penn. 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 


FROM PRIZE STOCK, $2.00 per dozen. Circulars free. 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I. 


New England Stock and Poultry Farm. 
Plymouth Rocks and White African Bantams, 
Rathbun’s Strain P. Rocks acknowledged the best 
layers in the world. My 42 breeding hens. during the past 
year, produced 10,500 eggs, and nine years’ experience in this 
popular meritorious fowl gives me a fair estimation that 
they are unsurpassed for all purposes. Eggs for hatching 
from both breeds, $1.50 per 13. $2.00 ate 26, $3.00 per 40, 34.00 
for 52, $5.00 for 75 and $6.00 for 100, all carefully packe:! and 
warranted fresh. Remit money through P. O. order or 
registered letter. G. H. RATHBUN, P.O. Box, “2° 
Hartford, Conn 





A SPECIALTY. Pureascan be had 
in the country. Eggs $2.00 for 13. 
No more Birds for sale this season. 


GEO. SCOTT, Springfield, N. J. 

















LYMOUTH ROCKS, White and Brown Leghorns. 
Eggs $1 per 13. - A. ’ 
Johnstown, Cambria Co., Pa. 


— 


GGS FOR HATCHING,—Hich-Class Light Brah- 
mas, Buff, Black, White, and Partridge Cochins, Hou- 
dans, White Leghorns,and Plymouth Rocks, carefully = 
ed and warranted to go safely any distance. Failures dupli- 
cated tree of charge. $3 per 13; $5 per 26. Large Bronze 
Turkey Eggs, $5 ye 12. 
R. Y. FAIRSERVICE, Kearney, Newark, N. J. 
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NOVELTY 


INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest, cheapest, most easily 
run, and best Incubator, Daily cost of yey 3 cts. for 
fuel and a few minutes attention. Hatches 80 to 90 per cent 
almost surely. Holds 100 Eggs, Price, $25.00. 


Also NOVELTY HYDRO-MOTHER, Price $8. 
A. C. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 


| MONEY IN POULTRY. 23%: 


and diplomas 
have been awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, No. 7 Warren St., 
N. Y., for his new process tor hatching and relsing poultry 
in_horse manure. For catalogue, send 3-cent P. O. stamp. 


“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 

Patent Steel and Iron Horse-Shoe.”’ 
_ Made complete, with Level Spring Plat- 
forn:—Continuous Calk. The best for 
Horse - Railroads, Farm, and Cuarriage 
Horses in the world. Cures Tender and 
Contracted Feet, Corns, Interfering, Quar- 
ter-crack Lameness, and all evils 
resulting from the use of the com- 
mon shoe, ‘Trial Set, with Nails, 
$1.00. To measure, place foot on 
paper, and draw pencil around. 
Shoes put oncold. No heating of 
. foot. Send tor free Illustrated 
SS Pamphlet, THE JOHN D. BIL- 
ens LINGS PATENT HORSE-SHOE 
COMPANY, 161 and 163 Bank Street, New York. 


H/75,000,000 RINGS SOLD. |H 


Hill's Hog Ringers, Triangular Pig, Shoat and 0 








Hog Rings, also Stock Markers, Barbs for Board 
Fences, Huskers, Ladles, Machines for opening 
a Ditches, Map of United States, showing number ¢ 
and price of Stock each State, mailed free. 


|, 4 W. HILL & Co. |g 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS. 


A book devoted entirely to PLymMourH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on each of 
the following breeds: LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
WHITE LEGHORNS, and BROWN LEGHORNS, 
and a book on curing PoULTRY DIsEAsEs. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 


EW_ JERSEY CENTRAL STOC FARM 
AND POULTRY YARDS, Somerville, N. J., 
H.C. Van Derveer & Son, Proprietors. H. R. Jersey Cattle, 
Poland-China, Jersey-RKed, Berkshire and Yorkshire Swine ; 
Cotswold and Southdown Sheep; Bronze, Narragansetts 
and White Holland Turkeys ; Bremen and Toulouse Geese 
All the leading varieties of land and water fowls. 




















ACure for Foot Rot. 
Best & Cheapest. 


e BUCHAN’S 
Cresylic Sheep Dip. 


__ BUCHAN’S 
resylic Ointment, 










Ne es 






= 


Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN. 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


14 months old; fit for use; 
JERSEY BULL registered No. 3730 AJ CC; 
solid dark fawn and gray. Got a prize at the late Chester 
Co. Fair, and is a very pretty animal. Price, $40 boxed on 
cars, if taken soon. Also unregistered Jersey and grade 
Heiter Calves, some of them very handsome, having black 
switches and tongues. For prices, address 

F. C. BIDDLE, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 








University of the State of New York. 


fete 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October, 
each year. Circular and information can be 
plication to 
A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 


Dean of the Faculty. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. jys"piierec asi 
CHAS. FELDMAN, Martinsburg, W. Va. 


HI | | for Hatching. $2 per 13, $3 per 26. W. F. B. 
Spanish and B. B. R. Games. Send stamp for 
circular. LOUIS ANDERSON, Flemington, N. J. 


INE BRED POULTRY .—Eggs from ten varieties 
of high class stock at low prices. Send stamp for circu- 
lar to CHAS. F. FLETCHER, Jamestown, New York. 


'H\RUE BRED Dark and ee Brahmas, Buff and Partridge 

Cochins, Plymouth Rock, and Brown Leghorns. Shi 
nothing but fresh eggs, and peer. will be carefully packed. 
DAVISON BROS., Greencastle, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to aiey ever 
BBs per ye Splendi | age ane 








25 per year. Alsothe American 
ultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poultr 
existence. $1.50 per year. Bot 
papers for $2.00. sample copy 
of both mailed on receipt of nine 








cents in tage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD, HARTFORD, CT. 


AAS SRL TIBI 





can be applied to 
any implement, 








Light, Strong 









either with or 
without tongue. 


3 













NO. 2 


M. E, Bunger & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Makers. 












z = =: and 
} Simple. 
ae SEE ES 
A perfect Double Tree 





A perfect Equalizer. 
A perfect Stretcher. 








FRENTRESS 


STEEL BARBED FENCE With 









(Patented Dec. 14, 185—Reissued May 22, 1877.) 


The Best and most Durable of all 
the Barbed Wires in Use. 









A sure protection, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a life-time. Wastes no ground. Has no weedy fence 
row. When the best costs no more than an inferior article, always look for the best. Weclaim for the FPrentress a 
Superiority over all other Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 


FRENTRESS BARBED WIRE FENCE €0., East Dubuque, Illinois. 








THOROUGHBRED AND CROSS-BREED 


OR GRADE JERSEY STOCK. 
5 fresh cows, 4 to 8 years old, with or without calves. 
5 thoroughbred Jersey Bulls, f to 5 years old. 
5 hee “ Heifers, 8 to 11 months old. 

A}l the above are, or can be registered in the A. J. C. Club 
Register. 2 cross-breed heifers and cows, 2 to 7 years old. 
These are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayr- 
shires ; several are now fresh, and the balance within the 
next two months. The best family cows ever bred, all rich 
milkers and butter-makers; sume of them 2d cows, beauti- 
ful in form and colors. Orders solicited for calves of either 
Breed, deliverable when weaned and ready to a at 2 > 

e 


8 months old. My prices range from $45 for a hig! 
heifer calf, to or my best thoroughbred cow and calf. 
‘April, 1890. THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 
RIVERSIDE FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 
wolds impo bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Pekin Ducks, and ight Brahmas. Send stamp for catalogue. 
C. P, MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 





Weight of two Ohie Improved Chester 
fie s. Send for description of this famous 
j reed, and Fowls. L. B. SILVER, Cleveland, O.. 





ARTICHOKES, AND MAGIE SWINE 


for sale. Send for free circular. 
E. F. BROCK WAY, Ainsworth, Washington Co., Iowa 


Hogs still ahead in heavy 
weights. Fine stock of sprin 
pizs at low prices. Address J. 


CoLuins, Moorestown,N.J. 


The Best Home for Emigrants, 


NORTH CAROLINA has the greatest range of cli- 
mate, the largest variety of soils, the finest water-powers, 
and the richest mineral resources in the Union. Population 
law-abiding, State debt almost settled, taxes light. Thrifty 
qutereats i means —, vay oo Poor a 

rectly of the Department o: culture, at Raleigh, 
N.C. Write for full particulars. - ‘ “ 


M4rrAyr IMPROVED FARMS, 87 to $25 


peracre. Mild, ne climate. Catalogues sent iree. 
. P. CH 


H AMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 














AF HEAR 


: U 
PERFECIEY ot > 
ctures, Concerts, etc., 

fanttf, Invention, THE 
f orremarkable = ic tests on the 
the Deaf and Dum New York Herald, 
Sept. 23th; New York Christian Advocate, Nov. 
20., ete. Small Size—can be carriedinthe pocket. The Deaf 
should send for FREE Illustrated descriptive Pamphlet to 
American Dentaphone Co., 163 W. 4thSt., Cincinnati, O. 



























L E. RANSOM, 34 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY. 
le Perfect Butter Color at lowest prices, 
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EXCELSIOR 


CROQUET 
OWER 

gia 

THREE PAT TERNS 


OF 
‘Hanpo Mowers 
10 to 20 Inc Cur. 


HORSE MOWERS 
25 to 40 Incu Cur. 
QuaSie Whee Mowe, 


LIGHTEST 

D ¢ SIMPLEST 
most DURABLE 
Att Our Mowens GuaRAnrTeco. 


FG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
AG send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION 


1880. 








EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 22 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
The pompine victory and highest awar.'s at the exhaustive 


Field Trial at the Paris World's Exhibition in 1878, together 
with those at the great hundred-day trial at the Centennial 
in 1876, prove that these machines fully maintain their rep-~ 
utation as the best Lawn Mower yet made. Do not buy 
worthless imitations, when the genuine can be had for the 
same money. a. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 

Patentees and Manufacturers 

631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices. 
ALSO Philadelphia Lawn Sweepers, Hand and 


Horse Sizes. 





isso. 


Philadelphia Lawn Mower, 


Surpassin all 
others an pro- 
nounced the best, 
lightest, runs more 
easily, cuts longer 

rass, is more dura- 
le, requires less 
repair, cuts grass 
more smoothly, is 
less liable to ob- 
struction, is of 
handsome appear- 
ance 


Penn. State Agricultural Society —~ “It will, we believe, 
wear longer, do the work better with less labor than any 
other Mower. One of the peculiarities is that it will cut 
higher grass than any other Mower.” 

évery machine warranted. Address 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, Philadelphia. 
This Plow contains the 


gNEONTA CLIPPE, most remarkable improve- 









ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows._ It is easy_to handle, 
with Shifti Handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
= by ay taking the 


EY Light to draw, firm, strong, 

as = and durable. constructed of 
Patent Hard Metal, which is 

as strong and will scour equal to steel. We also make it of 

tharcoal iron, at a less price. 

Illustrated Circular Free. 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CHALLENGE FEED MILLS. 


Grinds three times as fast as any other 
mills. Always successful. Over 500 First 
Premiums and Medals. Over 15,000in use. 
They do notclog or heat ; grinds 60 bushels 
pet our. All successful Iron Feed Mills 
NFRINGING OUR PATENTS. Beware: 

Buy none but the best. Remember the 
Courts have sustained our Patents. Also 
the best Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Horse 
Power Wood Saws, Fanning Mills, and 

Pumps. Address CHALLENGE MILL CO., Batavia, Ill. 


Bookwalter Engine. 


Compact, Substantial, Economical. 
and Easily managed. Juaranteed 
to work well and give full power 
claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
_ including Governor, Pump, 
c., at the low price of 

3 Horse-Power.. .$240.00 
4 or +4 -.. 280.00 

it oe 0. 00 


Pat on Cars at Springnala: Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 

















Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 110 Liberty St., New York City. 





A es) = c= i 
Se RNC TTR MITTIN 


r 
(e) Willson’s Patent Spring Whiffletree. Worth 
their weight in gold. Price $3.50. War- 
ranted to stand the strain of largest horses. 
The load, whether light or heavy, is constantly balanced by 
the spring, thereby saving the horse from sore shoulders 
and stiffness of limbs. A good remedy for the prevention 
and cure of Balkiness in horses. They will save your har- 
ness, your plow, or any fragile agricultural machine to 
which they are attached. Send for Circular. On receipt of 
price, we will send by express and pay charges, in places 
where we have no Agents. 
F. R. WILLSON & SONS, Columbus, Ohio. 
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SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 
at the 


Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping. 
Purchasers prefer them to all others for Durability and 
Efficiency. Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N,. Y. 


TEE ae 
THE Peroni oi STANDA a. 














ARE 
KNOWN, OVER 30.000 Mave IN 
y OT BE TALKED INT 
ND : 
LOGUE. 
DEERE & COMPANY, Moline, Ill. 





WITH 
Double Platform. 


Boomer & Boschert 
Press Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


EWALD OVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
VICTOR THREE AND FIVE HOED ONE- 
HORSE WHEAT DRILLS. 
VICTOR ONE-H 
CARTER’S AUTO 








A WV 
HECTOR STONE CYLINDER FORCE PUMPS. 
_ VICTOR HAND FIRE ENGINES” 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Send for Circular. 


Porter’s Patent Wire Cable Derrick. 


AT WORK IN THE FIELD, 
makes a perfect stack. Award- 
ed first premiums at Illinois 
State Fair and St. Louis Expo- 
sition of 1879. My wood track 
= > carrier received same awards, 
ete without one. Send for circulars to 

J. E. PORTER, Ottawa. 


Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Carrier, Grap- 
pling Fork, Pulleys, and 
ooks. For unload ng Hay, 
Grain, Beans, Corn Stalks, 
loose or in bundles, etc. Can 
be used in any barn. Also, 
Improved Stacking Appara- 
tus. Send for Circular, and 
get valuable information. 
E.V.R.Gardner&Co., 
Johnson's, Orange Co., N.Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 


HORSE HAY-=FORK. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturing Company, 
KENNETT SQuaRE, Chester Co., Pa. 















FORK READY-TQ 
ADJUST IN HAY 











Send for Catalogue of Cider | 
Making. 





[APRIL, 





- HALLADAY. 
STANDARD WIND MILL. 


May VICTORIOUS AT 


Phila., 1876—Paris, 1878, 


25 Years in Use. 


=GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 
S To any other Windmill Made, 
7 Sizes—1 Man to 45 Horse Power, 
Adopted by the leading R. R. Co.’s ana 


y the U. S. Govt. at Forts and 
Garrisons. 


$3,500,000 worth now in Use, 
Send for Catalogue ** A.’ 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pump (Co,, 
Batavia, Ill. 







5 





We manufacture the old reliable Stover 
—the well tried, otrong, durable, self-regu- 
se lating, solid wheel ind Mill, which 

= took the Centennial Diploma, as well asa 
= Medal. We refer to the Official Centen- 
nial Report. Also O. E. Winger's Im- 
proved $20.00 Feed Grinder, which is oper- 
ated by tp wed Wind Milis—a novel and 
verfect Mill for grinding all kinds of grain 
or stock and house use, and Winger's 
Gravity Churns. Agents wanted every- 
Send for catalogue to Branch Factory at Kansas 


Mo. 
OVER WIND ENGINE CO., Fr ° A 
E. B. WINGER, General Manager. eT 


Thresher and Engine for $850. 


We furnish the Shaker Separator and the Queen City 
Portable Engine for $850. This is the best and cheap- 
est outfit of its class ever offered. We warrant it to thresh 
and clean 30 to 50 bushels wheat per hour. Send tor de- 
scriptive circular, 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING (C0., Cincinnati, 0, 


From the well-known thoronghuess of the Blymyer Co. in 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| 





other manufactures, we hive no doubt of the excellence of 
the Shaker Separator.—Am. Agriculturist, May, 1879. 


Porous Tile. 











2 to 7 inches VENT. For Prices address 
W. M. BELL, Smyrna, De}. 


Stationary, Portable, and Self-Propelling 
S'TTEAM ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Pony and Standard Saw Mills, Crist 
Mills, and Machinery. 
A Complete Outfit for Saw and Grist Mills 
of any required capacity A the old reliable Manufacturers 
an 





ontractors. 
State what is wanted. COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Circulars free. Mr. VERNON, OHIO, 





DON'T BREAK YOUR BACK! 


Digging Post Holes, 


My SELF - SUPPORTING TRUSS 
FENCE has been tested two years. Can 
not _ be blown or pushed down; can be 
made under cover; costs 30 cents per 
rod less than common board fence, and 
is not patented. Send 25 cents for illus- 
trated circulars telling just how to make 


it. Address 

WALDO F. BROWN, Box %5, Oxford, O. 

Gun your bone meal, crush lyour own oyster shells in 
the $4.00 Hand Mill; will crush a peck in 13 min. Tes- 


timonials furnished. Manufactured by Frank Wilson 
52 Delaware St., Easton, Pa. 


PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE 
Keeps the highways five times better for half the present 
cost. Is ragidly coming into favor in city and country. 


Circulars free. 
SAM’L PENNOCK & SONS, Kennett Square, Pa. 


CHANT RIDING SAW 


Will actually do the work of four 
men, Quicker and Better. 


















UNPARALLEL \ 
SUCCESS! 


One man is able to saw logs of any sfze. No more back 
aches.—The work cheaper and better done, in one half the 
time. It will saw a two-foot log in three minutes. 
EVERY FARMER NEEDS AND SHOULD 

AVE ONE. Agents wanted. Circulars, with terms 
and illustrations, free. 

W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., 178 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


L E. RANSOM, 3% MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. CITY, 
e Importer of Annatto and Dairy Coloring. 
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“AOMB” 





PULVERIZING HARROW, 
CLOD CRUSHER & LEVELER. 


Has twelve STEEL Coulter Teeth and ten STEEL Cutting 
Spurs. Cuts over six feet wide and two to four-inches deep. 
The only implement combining Pulverizer, Crusher, and 
Leveler; performs all three operations at one time in the 
most perfect manner. Works perfectly on light soil, but is 
especially adapted to sod and hard clay w ere other Har- 
rows utterly fail. Agents wanted. Send for circular. 


NASH & BRO., 
Harrisburg, Pa., and 22 College Place, New York. 


THE PEERLESS 








Thresher end Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye  Threshers— 
Railway and Lever Powers—The Howland 
Feed Mill ‘Grain Fans and Corn She'lers. 
Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and have re- 
ceived the higest testimonials and cannot be excelled. 


B. GILL & SON. 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


1 1) —-LEVEL TREAD 
° HORSE POWERS. 
HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 


Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 








Heebner’s Improved Little Giant Threshing Machines. 
Send for Illustrated C irculars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa, 


MILL MANUFACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Grist Mills of French Buhr Stone. 











ree Milla for Farmers, Saw Mills, etc. 18 Sizes 
nd Styles. Over 2, 10 in use, $80 and upwards. 
Complete Mini and Sheller A_boy can grind and keep 
in order. Adapted to any rind of stuitable power. Com- 
lete Ficering and Corn Mill. A Pea Send for 
Dircular No. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., 


tans Sa Ind. 


BELLOWS SMOKERS 


q ave quieting Bees, fumigating, and dustin 
hk’ ig A 
a) iV 

y 





plants. We furnish Bee Veils to protec’ 
the face, Rubber Gloves for the hands, 
Comb Foundations, Honey and Wax Ex- 
tractors, Hives, Boxes, Italian Colonies, and 
Queens. In fact, everything used by a 
vanced Bee- Keepers. The latest and most 
practical work upon Bee Culture. Send 
vour address upon a postal card and see our 
illustrated circular. 


L. C. ROOT & BRO., Mohawk, N.Y. 






THE WESTINGHOUSE 


Grain and Clover Threshing Machines, 
Engines, & Horse Powers. 


Improvements in Threshers render them the 
most complete and effective machines in the 
market. Enel gine and boiler of 1.ovel design. 
Light, Economical, and Powerful. boiler Shell 
upright Tubes horizontal; safe as regards 
sparks. Horse Powers of both Lever and 
endless Chain styles, all sizes. Send for 


Crrcutars. G. WESTINGHOUSE 
& ©0O., Schenectady, N. Y. 





























Victory and Honor | at H nd A dt 
J. 1. CASE THRESHING Ht Home au E Abr ‘Racine, Wis. 


= 2 APRON ECLIPSE VIBRATOR THRESHERS. 


MPROVED. PERFECTED. WARRANTED. A=), fs 
yo 84 WANT the BEST APRON Thresher? Buy our 188) Png a i. “ 

O YOU WANT the Po, ular Eclipse Thresher? _ Itx exclusively ours for 
 ~¥ you WANT A VIBRATOR THRESHER? Our New 1880 VIBRA TOR is Peccateatied: 


Annually make and sell more Threshing Machines than any firm in the world. Ask for Catalogue ; costs nothing. 


IX. L. | Dolawa Ihe 
FEED perc | levee Wrvagt tro Flay sul. 


rowin Can use with same any good Implements, 
All Tron but the Hopper. 


Send for Cireulars. 
ELAWARE FENCE & MACHINE CO., 
Cheap, Effective, 
and Durable. 


Sole Manufacturers, Delaware, Ohio, i830. 
BE RUN BY ANY 


THE BOSS CULTIVATOR. 
POWER. 


Send to WM. PERRY & SON, a i Conn., for 
Capacity from 6 to , 30 bushels per hour, according to size. 


Illustrated Circular,—Practic al, C eap. 
Send 
ee ee ee UREAU OF IMMIGRATION OF VIR- 


IN . rai IA will mail, free, full information as to th 
U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP co., Lands and Resources of Virgie to all sesh at . 
Batavia, Kane Co.,, Ill. RICHARD IRBY, GEN. AGENT, Richmond, Va. 


— 
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Threshing Machinery and Portable 
and Traction Engines. 


THE STANDARD of excellence throughout the Grain- 
soot Wor' 
MATC CHLESS for ee Saving, Time-Saving, Perfect 

Cleaning, XR and Thorough Work. 

a INCOM ARABLE oy Quatiry ef Material, Perfection 
ef Parts, Lage Workmanship, Hicgant Finish, and 
Beauty of Mode 
MARVELOUS for vastly superior work in all kinds ef 

Grain, and universally known as the only successful Thresher 

in Flax, Timothy, Clover, and all other Seeds. 

d wonderfully simple, usin des tn thee ene half the usual gears and belts. 
TRACTION, and STRAW-B NING 8T with aoa yoo of Fewer, 
th: — ‘ower Outfits an am-Po 

Economy, and Beauty entirely unknown in o' coors _ aetyles eaperes ane on eee 








ASTONISHINGLY DURABLE as 
PORTABLE, 


Sree welillp “iter tinect Separetere, Hae to 12 horse- 

8, om 
me P akg Four sizes Cc act by this house, without change ef name, location, or manage- 
CA UTIO @ strong guarantee for superior goods and honorable dealing. 


TION { The wonderful suceess and popularity of 
CAU) tot 








our Vrsrator Machinery has driven other 
1; hence various makers are now attempt- 
ing to build poy and palm off inferior and mongrel imitations of 
eur famous goods. 


BE NOT DECEIVED 


sach imental and worthless machinery. If vou ba ‘ 
ay all get the “ORIGINAL” and the “GENUINE? ™ 


r fall particulars cali on our dealers, or write 
te eth Tilustrated Circulars, which we mail free. “‘aneens 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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NEW HARDY PLANTS 


in large and remarkable variety, 
including the 
JAPANESE MAPLES. 


Rhododendrons, Hardy and 
Greenhouse Azaleas, Camellias, 
Roses, Purple Beech, in large 
quantities. 

Also a complete assortment of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Vines. 


Price Lists free. Descriptive Catulogues 10 cents. 


PARSONS & SONS 00. (Limited), 


Kissena Nurseries, Flushing, N. ¥. 


JAPAN LILY BULBS. | 


Best sorts, imported direct via San Francisco, in original 
clay. If you are interested in Lilfes or other bulbs, 
write to J.C. VAUGHN, 45 La SalleSt.,CHICAGO. 
NEWEST POTATOES AT LOWEST RATES. 
YENNG Near N York Cit 

LARGE EVERGREENS }i,acta lorie 


Rockl'd Co. Nurseries. BLAUVELT & Co., Blauveltville, N.Y. 


299: 999 = pw Plants, Vines. Trees, etc. Best 











f stock, at lowest living rates. See 
some prices page 115, or send tor J.8. COLLINS’ Catalogue 


HARNESS. 


A GOOD, SUBSTANTIAL HARNESS, 
Hand-made, full nickel-plated, for $133.50, Call_and see 
or send for sample. Also a complete assortment of RIDING bs 
SADDLES, B. toes, CARRIAGE ROBES, and DUS 
ERS, HORSE CLOTHING. and NETS. 

Cc. B. SMITH & CO,,40 Warren St... NewYork. 








Ree x, Skunk, and other skins, bought for cash at | 
finest ™m 


— rices, send for circular with full partic- 
alars BOUGHTON, No. 5 Howard St., New York. 
IGH CLASS POULTRY, Grape Vines s, and Small 

Fruits. Finer than ever, Send for Circula 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonfa, a. ¥. 


OW BRED&« SHIPPED. 
Also wporng Dogs and 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 


OULTRY, pics, 
HEASANTS, ICEONS, 


Furnished on short notice and at reasonable prices. A 
specialty of Broken Bone, Oyster Shell, ground Beef Scraps, 
and Poultry and Animal Medicines. Try our Stone Water 
Fountains; best fountain in use, Eggs for hatching in their 
eee, Send for price jist. J. C. LONG, Jr. & CO., 

Fanciers’ Agency, 62 Courtlandt St., New York. 








We have perfected a radical and valuable improvement 
in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Now offered forthe first time to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in competition with all 
the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one handred 
gallons. Warranted to be exactly as represented. 

Send to any dealer in REALLY first-class Farm and Dairy 
Implements for a Descriptive Circular of “THE NEW 
BLANCHARD CHURN,” or to the Sole Manufacturers, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp, N. H. 


mee box CHURN 
Cheapest aud Best. No in- 


side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes ot each kind made. 





Three sizes of the /ever Butter | 


Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale a we have no agent. 
Send tal for Circulars. 
AGENTS ANTED. 


CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN 


Are the best in 
the world. 
Neither have no 
0h000 Globe 
obe 
Washboards 
H sold in 1879. No 
more sore hands 
or torn clothes 
=) 0n inferior 
i washboards. 
Buy it and try 
it. The_ Im- 
proved Union 
Churn is the per. 
fect butter- 
maker. Easier 
and quicker than by any others. One 
trial will convince any One of the fact. 
Send for circulars with full details. 


Liberal terms to dealers. 


UNION MANF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 











HANSEN’S DANISH LIQUID pale"? 


BUTTER COLOR 


Has_ taken " WENTY FIRS 
includin hs hree 
als at World's 

t is prepared in ve i oi), and is 
used to color the finest butter made 
in the world. Does not color the butter- 
milk, but makes the butter beanti: a and 
greatly ; enhances its value. Noalkali 
sused. The famous Elgin (lIl.) exalt 
is colored with it. One dozen cae 


bottles, with Sivections 8 for making finest butter, will be sent free to any Druggist or Dealer ordering same. AlsoCH 


SEN’S DA 


‘LIOUID “CHEESE COLOR AND LIQUID EXTRACT OF RENNET. 


Wholesale agents for the United States and Canada. 











WHITMAN & BURRELL, Littte Fatts, N. Y., 





DAIRY SUPPLY CO. 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., New York. 
Offers complete outfits for large and small Butter 
airies, of the newest and of the best apparatus and 
appliances. 
he most approved and simplest apparatus for securing, 

cooling, and delivering pure milk and cream aspecialty. 

Ice Chests, Refrigerators, and Cold- ooms, 
estimated on und constructed to orde r. 

Glass (otties and Jars for individual milk delivery. 
: Batter Packages for square or round prints with, yuolds 
Onateh 

Air-tight Butter Packages for holding two to ten 
pounds in cratcs of 45 to 

Milk-Setting Dcaiiennen,-4 ‘ooler pails, do. ven- 
tilated, with and without windows to inspect depth of cream. 
Creamers, ** Bureau” and ‘‘ Cabinet”? Creameries 
1h Variety, etc. 


The Perfect Milk Pail. The Pendulom Churn, 


Our specialties, and the best of their kind in 
the world, Aduress as above. 


"BUTTERWOREER. 


The most effective, simple 
and convenient oe invent- 
ed. Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out 
dulterentik and gens in 
the rat AGENTS 
WANTED. = Send for 
Circular, 


A. H. REID, 6N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SPAIN’S 
PATENT CHURNS. 


Centennial Medal Awarded. 
In use over 25 years. 


Removable Dasher. 
Made of White Cedar 
with galvanized hoops, 
Send for circular and prices. 


CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LILLY’S 


BUTTER-WORKER 


Won First Premium at the 
American Institute Fair, New 
Yors, in 1878; at the Fair of the 
Penn. State Agricultural Society 
in 1879; at the Dairyman’s Fair at 
Delhi, N. Y., in 1879, and at County 
Fairs’ innumerable. Acknow!l- 
edged to be the only self-feed- 
ing and reliable machine in 
the market. Descriptive circu- 
lar sent free. 














SOLD AT GOLD PRICES ! 
The Ori inal Improved 


Introduced 14 years Hg0, and the ac- 
knowledged standard churn of the 
country. Easily operated and easily 
cleaned, making beautiful butter by 
the extra working of the dasher on 
the butter while churning. Our Union 
Churn has been awarded the first prize 
over all competitors at twelve — 

E = State Fairs. Every Churn war. 
ted. Address TIFFIN UNION 
CHURN CO., Tiffin, Ohio. 





CHEESE FACTORY 


And Dairy Supplies and Apparatus. 


OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. veryihing needed in a 
Cheese Factory, Creamery, or Dairy. The best Portable 
Boilers and Engines in market. Send i a. Corre- 
spondence invited. JOHNS, CA 

Successor to G. B. W. EEKS, Sur acuse, New York. 








What Every Farmer Should Have, 


One of McUConaughey’s Reliable Hand Corn Planters for 
lanting and replanting in the most practical manner in all 
<inds of soil. Every machine warranted. Price only $3. 
Agents Show 
THOS. B. MCCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


* 


Wells, Richardson & Co’s 
PERFECTED 








. 


* 30k | COKASKXFOR & 


THE FERGUSON 
Bureau ny. 


























CORRECT IN PRINCIPLE. PERFECT IN OPEKATION. 


Awarded the International Diploma at the 
Dairy Fair, 1879. 

It maintains a perfectly uniform tempera- 
ture at 60°. 

It increases the production of Butter fully 
ten per cent, 

It makes Butter unexcellied in texture, flavor 
and keeping qualities, 

It requires the least labor of any system, 

It will last twice as long as any other ap- 
paratus, 

It is a perfect Refrigerator for Cream and 
Butter, 

It can be used with either ice or water. 

ge Send for large circulars giving full particulars and 
many other testimonials, 

C0., 


THE FERGUSON MANUFACTURING 


Ageits wanted. Burlington, Vt, 


Cooley Creamer 


Awarded Gold Medal at 
Paris Agricultural Exhibi- 
sion, 1879. 

Butter made by this pro- 
cess awarded Sweepstakes 
at International Dairy at 
New York, 1878. Two Gold 
Medals and First Premium 
on Dairy Butter at same 
Fair, 1879. 

It requires no milk room. 

Tt raises all of cream be- 
tween milking. 

It affords best ventilation 
to milk. 

It is more thoroughly made. 


It is cheaper. It requires less labor, and gives better satis- 
— than any other way of setting milk 
Send for “‘ Dairyman,”’ giving full particulars and testi- 


monials. 
VT. FARM MACHINE CoO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Cheese and Butter — -— 











LLIN MMELLLES, 


Sole Proprietors and Mannfacturers ofall Gang Cheese 
fresses and Self-Bandaging Hoops—including the 

raser Press. Ali royuities paid by us, and peaceful 
use guaranteed. Send for our new circular on Cheese and 
Butter Factory Outfits and Furnishings. 

WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N.Y. 








USE THE VERY BEST. 
“ Trade Mark.” 


ANNATTO. 


L. E. Mee: 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y, City. 


BUTTER GOLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the year round. The largest Butter Buyersrecommend/%ts use, 
Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS P PERE “ECT. Used by allthe best Creameries. Awarded the Intere 
national Diploma at N. Y. Dairy Fair. Ask your druggistormerchantforit;or write toask what ft je. whet 


it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 


WELLS, RIC 
NLY#THISSPT HE AFIRST. 


HARDSON & CO., Proprietors, Burlington, 


HE #BESTM 
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NOW 
For SPRING and SUMMER 


OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR 


Games and Toys. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


LAWN TENNIS is doubtless the finest game for 
the family now on the market, and people who have 
lawns, can hardly afford to be without a set. They 
have never been so low in price and high in quality 
as this year, and even to the cheapest set, $10, they 
are serviceable, lasting for years, and a game that 


= 


















































RABBIT TRANSIT. 





This has a most lifelike movement very like that 
of the animal itself. It has three wheels, which 
prevent its being easily knocked over, and it can be 


| used by any child old enough to walk. It is neatly 


gotten up, and is appropriate for an out-door as well 
as an in-door toy. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
Eaxpressage to be paid by the Recipient. 








LAWN TENNIS. 


the whole family can enter into ; easily learned and 
affording exercise with amusement. 

Write for full instructions and prices, which 
range from $10, to $60. The more expensive sets 
are also used for the Game of Badminton, 
which is played similarly to Tennis. The cheapest 
sets are of first-class make and regulation size. 

Correspondence solicited, 


—_eoo—_ 


BAT AND TRAP. 


As here represented, the 
articles necessary to play 
this game are one bat, one 
ball, and the trap. Any 
number of persons can en- 
gage in the game, from one 
to five on a side, and it can 
be played by ladies and 
gentlemen, or girls and 














ed on the lawn, 
meadow, or any place 
where _base- 
ball, lawn ten- 
nis, or croquet 


are played. The ground need not be smooth as for | 


croquet. It is very fascinating, and has as much 
variety as any other popular game. Mules ac- 
company each game, and they are easily learned. 
Price, $2.00. 
Faupressage to be paid by the Recipient. 





boys. It canbe play- | 


— 








THE VELOCIPEDE AND RIDER. 





Hight, 14 Inches. 


Just what the child wants for the street, park, or 
yard. In fact it is suitable for use anywhere, in- 
doors, or out of doors. The toy is neatly gotten up 
and handsomely painted; and it represents, very 
naturally, a real rider on his velocipede, as he spins 
along over the ground. It is a remarkably low- 
priced toy, considering its quality and attractive- 
ness, and should sell well. 

Price, 50 Cents. : 


Expressage to be paid by the Recipient. 





Ask your nearest Toy-Dealer for these 
attractive Toys, or send for an Illus- 
trated List of all our Toys and Games to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 























World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
invalids and Cripples 
Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 
street or house. Comfort, durability, and 
case of movement unequalled. Patentee 
and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs ” pushed 
— at the ———— For a ustrated 
atalogue send stamp and mention American Agriculturist. 
HERBERT 8. SMITH, 32 Platt St., New York. 


National Game of 15—16 


Sent to any address in U, 8S. or Canada, post- 
paid on receipt of 10 cents. 


OSCAR W. YOUNG, Manufacturer. 
P. O. Lock Box 2114, New York, 
; () ( E cians and Mothers everywhere. A steam- 
cooked food, and therefore suited to the 
weakest stomach. Take noother. Soid 
00D by druggists. 35cts. and upwards. 


39 and uy; 6 
WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 














For Infants & Invalids, 
Used in Hospitals, by Matrons, Physi- 












A practical road machine with which 
one may ride three miles with no more 
exertion than it takes to walk one. It 
is recommended by physicians as being 
the best exercise Known. 

Send 3-cent stamp for price list and 
24-page catalogue, or 10 cents for cata- 
logue and copy of The Bicycle World. 


THE POPE M’F’C CoO., 


101 Summer St.. Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED “VERY WHere 


to sel] the best 
Family Knitting Machine ever invented. 
Will knit a pair of stockings, with HEBER and 
TOE complete, in 20 minutes. It will alsoknita 
great variety of funey work for which there is always ready 
market. Send for circular and terms to THE TWOMBL 
KNITTING MACHINECO 409 Washington St.,Boston, Mass. 











and Stereopticons of all kinds and_prices.—Views illus* 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, etc.— 
Profitable business for a man with smali capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleqvs, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. Send stamp 
for 74-page illustrated Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER, M'f'g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


OLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 









iD Vie : 
tr “= of others use them. 


° SZ" Send for Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO.. New Haven, Conn 





For Washing Win- 
dows, Carriages, etc. 
Protects Buildings 
from Fire, and Trees, 
Vines, etc , from In- 
sects, Potato Bugs 
and Canker Worms, 
Xo. Dwelling, Ccuntry 
Hc me, or Factory, shoul 
be without the Fountain 
Pump. Send for large 
Illustrated Circular. 

J. A. WHITMAN 
Patentee & Manufacturer, Provisence, R.F. 





Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, and Chromo Cards 
name in Gold and Jet, 10¢. 
CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Ct. 





 ) PERFUMED CARDS. 24STYLES, WITH NAME, 
10c. Or 25 Chromos, 10c.; in Case, 12c. 
as NOVELTY CARD CO., Wallingford, Conn. 


Elegant Cards. New Chromo, Shells, Gilt-Edge, 
50 etc., with name, 10 cents. 
e G. A. SPRING, East Wallingford, Ct. 








with name, 10c. 40 all chromos, 10c. 
Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with 
1 name, 10 cents, post-paid. . 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


TL LS SS Le cae 
PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Ee & 0, WAR y SION MERCHANTS. 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.) 

P pe tw ee of Great Value, giving full instructions 
or 8 g 

POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 

No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


(2 FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a somple copy of our 
ONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTUR 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 

Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
tion Hone oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Putented, Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, rcv itten plainly, to 
A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 


- Q CHROMO, SNOWFLAKE, AND LACE CARDS, 
e 










































































AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


APRIL. ] 














NEW YORE. 


Ake Houses, 
Agents, and large 
it to their interest, 
to the above ad- 
latest terms. 


P. O. Box 4235, 


Stores, Hotels. 
Restaurants, Club 
consumers will find 
tosend Postal Card 
dress, and get the 












ware of imi- 
tators. HUMBUG. 








in sresee from 30 


250 MARYLAND FARMS, att 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with all its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md. Climate nflld and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphlet and ae showing location, free. 

Address . KE. SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


300 FARMS: i panle peees of por Cate. 


logue, address H. 8. MANCHA. idgely, Maryland. 


CALIFORNIA LANDS, 


large or small tracts; homes or investments for ody 
McAFEE BROTHERS, 202 Sansome St., San Francisco, cal 
— cheap. Catalogues free. 


FARMS. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


KANSA 


The ATCHISON, TOPEKA / 
and SANTA FE R.R.CO. / 


have now for sale ls 











300 Delaware Fruit and Grain 











TWO MILLION. ACRES / 


Choice Farming and I~, 
Grazing Lands, spe- / 

cially adapted to f/ 

Wheat Growing, 
Stock Raising, / 
and Dairying, 
located in 





















from extremes 
of heat and cold; 
short winters, pure 
racine. rich soil: in 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 

J A.S. JOHNSON, 
Land Commissioner A. T. & 8. F. BR. Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. 











SEEDS! 





ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian Millet, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Etc., Etc., Etc. 


POP CORN. 


b 117 & 119 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ti. 





——— 





Cc. COLBY & CO., Menten Harber, Mich. 


BERR Y "8s%et8? 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 





1880 


Will See a Greater Rush of Settlers to 


Union Pacific 


Railway Lands 
‘7 —- = a 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Than was ever ents known. The reasons are, 
THESE LANDS 
Have an established reputation, and have proven themselves 
superior to any in the west, in 
LOCATION, QU A ITY. CHEAPNESS 
And facilities for reaching them by rail or teams. e in- 
vite inspection, and challenge comparison. +a? for Maps, 
Books, Papers, &c., which are turnished FREE 
I BUEN HAM : 
o At., Omaha, Neb. 





Land Com., U, P. 1 


| LANDS Ano HOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres well watered ‘Timber and Prairie Lands 
along the line of the St. Louis and S°n Francisco R. R. for 
sale at from &2.50 to $8.00 per acre on seven years 
time. Excellent tor Stock, Fruit, and Farming. The best 
Tobacco region in the West. Short winters, convenient 
markets, superior schools, low taxes, healthful climate, 
good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur- 
chasers of a. Send for Maps and Circulars. 

W.H. ca IEF FIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


IOWA Over 1,000,000 Acres 








of Choice Farming Lands in 
the Near West. 


For Sale by the 
' 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa. 
Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., 


1 oe 


Chicago, Il. 





STARCHES 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 


For One or Two Subscriptions. One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each. instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. } 








FOR SALE AT $222T70 
EASY TERMS. FREE FARE & LOW FREIGHT 


TOPURCHASERS.+¢ OF DE CONTAINING 

MA NMFORMAT7/ OWN. DRESS 
CHAS. £.S/MNMONS, 

CHM W.RY CH/LAGO,/LL. 


ID COME 








and ee ae 


tw KANSAS LAND & IMMIGRATION CO. 
offers the biggest thing in America in — and Farms 
Sectional Map, etc., 


fre 
O’DOWD, Sec. 77 & 7 ‘Clark St. ‘Chicago, ll. 





FARMS! 


Shee Grain, and Grass Farms in best part of 
Maryi and at nic Prices. \‘or Catalogues 
address H. 8. MANCHA, Ridgely, Md. 





Three Subscribers one year........ 24, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year.........85, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year.......+. $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year... ......$7%, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers One yeay’........- $8, or $1.14 each. 


Eight Subscribers one year. ...... $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 

[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 


i@" Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{#"Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 
except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd © ompany, may be sent in form 
of Chécks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.: Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 38 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
suppliea at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 23 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 





if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


wht 





‘North Star Seed Farms. 


Minn. Early Amber Sugar Cane; St. Paul Tomato; Red 


River Sugar Corn, and others ecialties of Minnesota growth 
and origin. 
mee Seeds. 

HOLLISTER, 


A complete stock of northern grown Field and 

Catalogue now ready, free. Address 

T. M. METCALF, 
St. Paul, Minn. 










sup't ‘Seed & Nursery Dept’s. 
em wh MIG HE Ss TT. 


HORSE POWERS ®& 
eS ERS 


MINARD HARDER,COBLESKILL,N.Y. 





- i 3 only 0 objection to your 
we all want it: It 
aby to the champion 


‘Common Sense Rocker 
suits all sizes, from the two-year-old Yb 
member of the Fat Men’s Club.” 

Every chair made upon honor and warranted perfect. 
Prices range from 7% cts. to $11 each. Send for Catalogue. 


F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville 











Manufactured by 
N. ¥. 
peat eee 





DELAWARE OHIO CHAIR. =, 


The Delaware Double Can 
are sold from Ocean to Ocean. Sai 
Chair for the Library, Sitting Room, 
Lawn, or Office, that is strong, right in e=g 
the seat, right in the back, right every- 
where, ask for the genuine, 

~ not £0 branded are ipitesions. 

DELA WARE CHAIR CO., 


gre %, Delaware, Ohio. [ssa 
co Observe the Trade Mark. @ 


Seng for Circular. 
For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, 
or Iron, without acid or soldering iron. 
Any lady or child can mend with it. 
Will send one sample Plate by mail 
(with directions: that will cut 192 4;-in. 
$10 100 atches, on receipt of 25c.; 8 for 
; 100 for $10. Postage s pamipe rec'd as 
AX, ) AGENTS WANTED. Can carry 
one day’s stock in eau pocket. Sales 
will yield $3 to $15 per day. Our 64-page 
Illustrated CATALOGUE of Chromos, 
Jewelry, Novelties, Stationery, &c., 
FREE. Address CITY NOVELTY CO. 
108 South 8th St,, Philadelphia Pa. Mer- 


tion this paper. 













THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Manufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON 


cooDs 
Ferneries, or War- 
dian Cases, Aqua- 
ria, Fountains, 

ases, Brackets, 
Plant Window 
Boxes, Flower 
Stands, Chande- 
liers, etc. 

8. FREEMAN & SON. 
Proprietors, 
Racine, Wis. 

2" Send for onr II- 
lustrated Catalogues. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and Last Cover Page—$ 2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broapway, N. Y. 
















